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Peak, Pole or Garden Path? 


Urgent—and unpleasant—duties in the Middle East may be neglected 
because of current obsession with summitry (page 351). 
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with the Arabs Never Never 
In America the public is more sympathetic 


than is the Administration to the recent at the Banks ? 


manifestations of nationalism in the 
Middle East (page 373). 
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counters ? (page 387) 
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Not just a desk... 


..-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. : 
Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure E0999. 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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“*Dead Heat’ he called it” 


“This Newalls chap spent a couple of days at our factory looking at everything... 


boilers, pipework, furnaces—he even went up on the roof. Then he said he could 
cut our fuel bills by 15%. You see, we weren’t getting maximum results from the fuel we 
were using. Insufficient insulation was allowing a lot of the heat generated to 
escape into thin air without doing any work—‘dead heat’, he called it. At our 
next Board meeting, it was decided to call in Newalls to attend to our insulation 
requirements throughout the factory. Now we’re beginning to reap the profits.” 


NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better thermal insulation. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Nuclear Power Stations under construction. 






Hinkley Point 
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Nuclear Power 






and conventional fuel stations. 







HINKLEY POINT HUNTERSTON 

Ten Weir Electrofeeders are being Twenty Weir Electrofeeders will be 

supplied to the order of The English supplied to the order of Simon-Carves 

Electric Co. Ltd. Ltd. for the high and low-pressure 
circuits in the steam-raising units at 
Hunterston. 












Parent Company of the Weir Group comprising : 








of the four 


G&s. WYGLY Lr. 


Recently we announced that we had received orders for 
the entire boiler feeding installation in two of the four 


We have received the order for a similar installation at 


Stations 


will be completely equipped with 


WICLIF 
ELECTROFEEDERS 


This is only a part of the major feed pump work in hand for the 
electricity supply industry in this country and overseas, for nuclear 


BERKELEY 


Eight Weir Electrofeeders have been 
ordered by John Thompson (Water 
Tub Boilers) Ltd., for the Berkeley 
nuclear power station. 


CATHCART : GLASGOW, S.4 


DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. - WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. - ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. - ZWICKY LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. - WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD - W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 








































Eastman 


CHEMICALS 


Waxes and Polishes 


Epolene® E is a hard, tough, emulsifi- 
able polyethylene wax. Epolene E is 
the basis for floor polishes that exhibit 
outstanding durability, high gloss and 
excellent slip resistance. Epolene N, a. 
non-emulsifiable polyethylene wax, is 
used to upgrade paraffin for paper coat- 
ings, textile finishes and paste polishes. 
Compatible with many other waxes, 
Epolene N can often be used to increase 
hardness, flexibility and toughness. 


Protective Coatings 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, durable 
water-resistant wire and cable coatings. 
Cellulose Acetate Butyrate produces 
lacquers, adhesives, airplane dopes and 
melt and peelable coatings possessing 
high strength, flexibility and excellent 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate 
any of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s Euro- 
pean Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch 
with our local representative. He and a member of the 
Eastman organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemical prod- 


ucts in your operation, 








are serving European industry 


weathering properties. Solvents and 
Plasticisers in a broad range, including 
economical isobutyl acetate, are avail- 


able. 


Textiles 
Dyes of outstanding fastness for syn- 
thetic fibers. Cellulose Acetate flake is 


available for producing acetate fibre 
spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 


Tenamene® 1,2,3,60 and MD 50 are 
gum inhibitors and metal deactivators 
used in motor and aviation fuels to 
maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 30, 31 and 32 antiozonants 
protect rubber products against the de- 
teriorating effects of atmospheric ozone. 


Telex: 31065 
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Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants guard food and 
animal feed against oxidative deteriora- 
tion. They are supplied in a wide range 
of formulations to meet specific proc- 
essing conditions. A line of commercial- 
grade antioxidants is also available for 
protecting industrial products. 


New...Epolene C 


Epolene C, a new form of poly- 
ethylene, has many of the proper- 
ties generally associated with plas- 
tic grade polyethylene, yet handles 


much like a moderate to high melt- 
ing point wax. It can be applied 
from a hot melt directly to paper, 
and promises new product oppor- 
tunities in slush or rotational 
moulding and casting. 


European Company 

Sales Office Headquarters 

Eastman Chemical Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Products, Inc. Subsidiary of 

Segbroeklaan 202 Eastman Kodak Company 

The Hague, Netherlands _ Kingsport, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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Polythene 


FILM BAGS 


.. Jackson's 


Yes—we do make film 





JACKSON 


POLYTHENE 





FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 


HIGH PARK STREET. LIVERPOOL 8. Tele: LARK LANE 1818 (3 lines) 
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In process plant 

design and construction 
... the great 

time-and-money-saver 


is “KNOW-HOW” 


HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 

Perhaps only once or twice in a decade? Possibly not at 
all in the experience of its present management or engin- 
eering staff. 

By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
the problems of process plant design and construction 
all the time. 

As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 
for us. We know most of the problems, most of the diffi- 
culties—some of them very formidable for people without 
the long and wide experience that has taught us most of 
the answers. 

Since we started in 1892, we have built more than 1250 
plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been 
averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many are 
of new types. Generally we are responsible for design as 
well as construction. 

All this accumulated “know-how” is at your disposal, 
through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical 
and fuel industries, backed by an organization that has 

proved its efficiency since the turn of the last century. 

If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if we 
can be consulted as early as possible. It is cheaper to use 
existing experience than to acquire it by trial and error. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD. 


22 Carlisle Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 


ALSO IN CANADA + AUSTRALIA + FRANCE + GERMANY + SOUTH AFRICA * JAPAN 





BRITANNIA 312 


BOEING 707 


VICKERS VC-10 
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ROOF? Yes, indeed. BOAC Britannias, first jet-age airliners to fly the 
Atlantic, are proudly serving you today .. . and new Comet jetliners are 


already breaking records on transatlantic training flights in preparation for their 


introduction on the Atlantic later this year. Delivery of a fleet of mag- 
nificent BOAC 707 jetliners is expected next year... and already earmarked 
for BOAC early in the 1960’s is a fleet of revolutionary new VC-10 jetliners — 
fastest, most powerful on the drawing board today. This is how BOAC is 
thinking and planning and acting . . . determined as always to lead the world in 
air travel — today and all the tomorrows to come. 


B-0-A-(. worto teaver in se7 Travel 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Peak, Pole or 
Garden Path? 


heads a chance to cool, too. Unfortunately, the tedious wrangling 

over the proposed discussion of the Middle East with Russia has 
not provided this advantage. Nearly three weeks after the Baghdad 
coup d’état, new policies for the new situation have neither taken shape 
nor even been given priority in discussion. The limelight has been stolen 
by the feverish and fussy debate about who shall meet Mr Khrushchev, 
where, when and how—with little concern for why and what. Irrelevant 
tit-for-tats are being exchanged with a high-pitched stubbornness. Mr 
Khrushchev has been accused, quite inaccurately, of backing out of a 
New York meeting. He, for his part, has misrepresented the suggestions 
made by General de Gaulle, Mr Macmillan and Mr Eisenhower to an 
extent that could hardly be accidental. 

Saddening as all this is in itself, more saddening still is the thought 
that the whole rumpus is getting in the way of much more urgent 
business. Ever since Mr Khrushchev began it a fortnight ago, public 
attention has been focused on the question of meeting his demand for 
a summit meeting, and seriously distracted from consideration of how 
the Middle Eastern situation can be improved—and of how a meeting 
with him can help to improve it. Two things have become evident. 
Western reluctance to meet him is extremely damaging in political and 
propaganda terms ; and even more damage can be done if the West goes 
to meet him without any clear ideas. Armed with this two-pronged 
Morton’s Fork, Mr Khrushchev can hardly lose—unless the West, to 
the general surprise, does come to its senses and concentrates on shaping 
an agreed policy without more delay. 

At least it now has a chance of doing so. Admittedly, in the first 
tense days after the Iraq coup, when reflex actions were snapping on 
all sides, there was force in the argument that, if a western intervention 
in Iraq was a real possibility, Mr Khrushchev had better be mollified 
by a quick meeting, or he might take a more perilous course. But things 
have changed, and will have changed further by the time a summit 
meeting happens. The new Baghdad government is becoming accepted, 
and the reasons for expecting any further armed expeditions just now 
have lost much of their force. The British and American preoccupation 
is rather—as is becoming obvious—to find ways of disengaging safely . 
from the positions in Lebanon and Jordan. 

To set out these arguments is not to conclude that, as Mr Joseph Alsop 
and others seem to suppose, those who have supported an immediate 
meeting with Russia have been motivated by panic. Summitry is 
shrewd domestic politics almost everywhere in Europe ; politicians in 
many countries—not excluding Russia—are under pressure to show 
willing on this point ; and in Britain, at any rate, both popular press and 
politicians have correctly noted that the public in general has been seized 


Or one’s heels ought at least to have the advantage of giving 
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by the summit mystique—without any clear idea of 
what a summit meeting can yield—but repelled by 
the sordid job of a climbing-down accommodation 
with upstart Arabs. Hence flows a double stream of 
escapism, with both pro-summit and anti-summit 
factions happy to avoid facing the hard tasks that have 
10 be performed in the Middle East. 


ET not even the most passionate believer in sum- 
aie has been able to show how a conference with 
the Russians could, in itself, produce a Middle Eastern 
solution. What it could produce—assuming that it 
does not become a mere propaganda circus, with Mr 
Khrushchev playing ringmaster—is an understanding 
about the limits of the powers’ aims and activities in the 
area, an understanding that would avert the risk of 
armed conflict between them there. But, as was pointed 
out in our leading article last week, the time is past 
when the great powers could impose a settlement in the 
area, even if they could agree on one, against the wishes 
of its inhabitants—and, one may add, against the wishes 
of the Asian-African world as a whole. If, for example, 
the ideas now mooted for the neutralising of Lebanon 
on the model of Austria are to stand a chance of success 
(and the chances are slender, in any case, if only because 
Lebanon is still in a theoretical state of war with Israel), 
they will have to have at least the acquiescence of a 
majority of Lebanese. Further, the great powers would 
probably have to leave the ordering of the affair in the 
bands of Afro-Asian and other smaller powers. It is par- 
ticularly interesting, in this connection, to recall that the 
Austrian formula was first publicly advocated by the 
prime minister of Ghana, Dr Nkrumah, during his 
recent visit to Canada; and that Mr Hammarskjéld 
announced that he was planning an increase in the 
number of United Nations observers in Lebanon 
immediately after Russia had vetoed Japan’s resolution 
proposing that precisely this should be done. The 
secondary powers, who supply observers and fill the 
Secretary-General’s advisory committees, scarcely 
seem in a mood to take orders from the summit tamely. 

When applied to the case of Jordan, similar logic is 
cruel logic indeed ; but the facts to be faced are cruel. 
Whatever course American policy takes, British forces 
simply cannot indefinitely prop up a regime in Amman 
against which the Arab tide has now turned decisively, 
both within Jordan’s artificial frontiers and beyond 
them. Thought has to be given now, without delay, 
to the means of reducing the risks involved in this 
inevitable act of disengagement—of defusing it, in 
effect. Merely to “ wait and see” implies that sooner 
or later British troops may either be drawn into a 
struggle to repress a revolt backed by neighbouring 
countries or, no less disastrously, may have to withdraw 
in short order against a background of carnage and 
more slaughtered friends. An enforced and unplanned 
withdrawal would carry the risk not only of local 
massacre, but of a disastrous explosion on the Israel- 
Jordan frontier, and a violent chain reaction in the oil 
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sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf (whose prospects now 
are discussed in an article on page 356). Here again 
there may be a part to be played by the powers of the 
second rank, acting through the United Nations—not 
to sustain a monarchy, but to increase the precautions 
against a conflict on the Israeli border which the United 
Nations is already committed in principle to take. 

It may well be objected that even to discuss these 
pressing problems is to verge on a breach of honour, 
on treachery towards our friends, and that to try to 
solve them amounts to arrant perfidy. It is an objection 
that is both understandable and commands sympathy, 
Similar objections were raised when Britain transferred 
sovereignty to India and Pakistan ; princely rulers, loyal 
old soldiers, and officials who had served their people 
devotedly within the framework of the Raj were then 


_ left to the mercies of nationalist political leaders whom 


they knew as familiar antagonists. At the time, many 
people instinctively recoiled from this unsavoury aspect 
of the withdrawal. An instinctive recoil has now again 
to be expected ; and responsible politicians, and other 
shapers of public opinion in this country, have to 
shoulder the thankless duty of preparing their people 
to face harsh reality. 


Px bluntly, the West’s task now is to get its relation- 
ship with the Arab world on to the same sort of 
basis as its modern relationship with other independent 
states in Asia, Africa and Latin America. This means 
painful reappraisal and re-negotiation. It means hard 
bargaining—but on a commercial, not a semi-imperial, 
basis. It also means that it is more important to talk 
to Arabs than to talk to Russians. 

There will be little profit for the West if it veers 
from the clumsy posture of appearing to refuse to meet 
Mr Khrushchev into the even more clumsy one of 
appearing to want to get together with him simply to 
settle the smaller nations’ fate over their heads. The 
smaller nations are naturally eager to see the great 
powers make a start on global issues such as disarma- 
ment. They are not in the least keen to see the powers 
decide the future shape of the Middle East. In the 
past few weeks they have raised a chorus of criticism 
against.any such idea. From Jugoslavia to Ceylon, 
from Brazil to Japan, the cry has gone up that the 
forum for discussion should be not a great-power cabal 
but the United Nations, and preferably the Assembly. 
Even in India, Mr Nehru has been sharply attacked for 
agreeing to come to a five-power summit meeting. The 
smaller nations must, of course, bear their share of the 
blame for the current scepticism about the UN as 2 
mechanism for producing ready settlements. But if the 
Foreign Secretary has been reconverted to faith in the 
over-riding authority of the United Nations, almost 
anything is now possible. 

If—and only if—the great powers can agree to keep 
their distance, a group of reasonably disinterested 
powers of the second rank (Italy looks like a willing 
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volunteer) might be induced to take a hand in 
making the course of disengagement in the Middle 
East smoother. On the principle of no representation 
without perspiration, their demand to be consulted 
carries a tacit acceptance of a share of responsibility. 
It is surely more constructive to explore possibilities 
of this kind than to remain obsessed by the sterile 
bickering about when and where Mr Khrushchev is 
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to tuck his feet under what table with whom. Whether 
Mr Khrushchev wants to pushme-pullyou the West up 
a true peak, or merely up a garden path (some would 
say he is successfully driving its leading politicians up 
the pole), the net effect so far has been to lower the 
quality of discussion between the powers to a nadir of 
bickering and bathos. Let the date with him be made ; 
but, far more important, let the real policy begin. 


Geese before Golden Eggs 


Unless decisive action is taken to raise the output of 


teachers by at least 15,000 a year within five years, 


educational reform may lag for another generation. 


The 


teacher crisis will get worse before it gets better. 


SHORT time ago Essex County Council urgently 
A advised the Ministry of Education that it was 
short of 700 teachers. The Ministry was not, of 
course, in a position to put 700 teachers on the next 
train to Chelmsford—or even one. It will soon be 
receiving envoys from Essex (which has managed to 
whittle its shortfall down to 550 by stop-gaps) but will 
not be able to offer them much more than tea and 
sympathy. Essex is not the worst off among local 
authorities. Some of them can almost foresee the day 
when the school building programme will create class- 
rooms that will remain empty for lack of masters and 
mistresses. Overlarge classes ; a turnover of teachers 
so high that in some schools only the headmaster has 
been there for more than a year; attempts at the 
unofficial rationing of local authority advertising of 
vacancies—all these are symptoms of the teacher crisis. 
This is, admittedly, a critical year anyhow for the 
schools. In 1958 the biggest single increase in secondary 
school pupils ever recorded is taking place. But the 
peak of the bulge has not passed. The total numbers 
in all schools, primary and secondary, will grow until 
1961, when the figure is expected to reach 6,946,000. 
In the next few years after that it will briefly decline 
by less than 100,000 and will then rise to a peak of 
6,937,000 again in 1968. This takes into account the 
growth in the numbers of secondary school pupils who 
stay on a year or more beyond the compulsory age of 15. 
It takes no account of proposals to raise the school 
leaving age for all by a year—which would add another 
475,000 secondary schoolchildren in 1963, though only 
325,000 in 1967. 

The bulge has been long foreseen ; what was not 
foreseen is the bulge behind it. At the same time the 
rapid growth of parents’ educational ambitions has 
taken the authorities unawares. The proof of it is the 
unexpected increase in the number of secondary school 
children staying on after 15. The fact seems to be that 





the predilection of the professional classes for better 
education, shown in the continuing support for public 
and other independent schools, is now spreading down- 
wards. The desire for better education is no longer con- 
fined to pockets of ambitious parents. It is becoming 
general, and both political parties are keen to earn 
marks for providing it. Between them they are promis- 
ing the educational earth: better teachers (with three- 
year training instead of two-year), smaller classes (a 
maximum of 40 in primary and 30 in secondary 
schools), and in due course the raising of the minimum 
school leaving age—to mention only the three proposals 
which make the largest demand on the supply of 
teachers. 

But the supply of teachers is not only inadequate 
now ; it does not look like being adequate at any dis- 
cernible time in the future. Until the chairman of the 
Central Advisory Council on Education pointed out in 
a letter to the Minister of Education that 90,000 more 
teachers would be required by 1970 there were aston- 
ishingly few signs of alarm from the authorities. This 
estimate was intended to cover the demand for teachers 
that would arise from all these reforms. But it looks 
now as if the Central Advisory Council’s calculations, 
made on 1956 statistics, might well be on the low side. 


Bye crisis has come upon the Ministry like a typhoon 
in the China seas ; and it has got to ride it out. So 
have the teachers, the children and their parents. It 
must be hoped that vigorous orders will soon be heard 
from the bridge. Some have been heard already. 
Certainly something really drastic has to be done to 
find more teachers. 

Why has the supply of teachers not kept pace ? 
To understand this, and to appreciate the serious 
choices for educational policy which result from 
the deficiency, it is necessary to understand the factors 
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which at any one time influence the level of the 
reservoir of teachers. The supply is, of course, a 
function of the difference between those joining and 
those retiring from the profession every year. The 
difficulty is that the sources from which recruits are 
drawn, and the causes of wastage, are so variable. The 
Ministry of Education cannot be blamed for not being 
able to predict exactly how many teachers it will have 
in any given year. But it can be blamed, or its political 
masters can be blamed, for taking too rosy a view of 
the prospect. Certainly those, of whatever politics, who 
promise the public more than in fact can be achieved, 
can be censured for not facing the inevitable limitations. 

This year, when Essex (like Birmingham and other 
authorities) are very nearly desperate, there are approxi- 
mately 259,100 teachers ; and the number has been 
increasing at the rate of 6,000-7,000 a year But last 
year the increase shrank to 4,300. Teachers are drawn 
from four sources. Two of these can be controlled to 
some extent: these are the teacher training colleges, 
from which about 11,500 teachers enter the schools 
annually ; and the universities which produce now 
about 5,000 teachers, slightly less than half of whom 
on top of their degree have done a course of teacher 
training. In addition certain professions provide about 
800-odd specialist teachers ; and finally, there are the 
re-entrants—that is, mainly, women who left the service 
when they acquired family responsibilities and who 
returned later on; but these may return permanently 
or briefly, and there are no exact figures for this group 
or the trend in it. 

Against this input, which amounted to nearly 17,000 
in 1957, there was a wastage of 12,640. Some 3,230 
teachers were lost by retirement, death or ill-health 
and a further 8,410 for other reasons—mostly marriage. 
All calculations based on the number of teachers being 
trained and the number of teachers being lost for 
“* actuarial ” reasons are liable to be upset if the marriage 
rate rises and the rate of re-entry falls. This is what, 
apparently, has been happening. It is too soon to say 
that a new trend has firmly set in. But, while it might 
be supposed that recession would make women want to 
go out to work in schools if they can, this motive (one 
hopes) will be temporary ; on the other hand, now that 
there are going to be as many men as women in the 
marrying age group, the trend to earlier marriage will 
be accelerated and the numbers of unmarried women 
reduced. Women teachers are tending to become 
increasingly a casual labour force. 

This is not the only adverse factor on the supply 
side. The government is committed to increasing the 
teacher training course from two to three years in 1960. 
This means that in 1962 10,000 teachers will be “ lost ” 
in one year, and about 3,300 in every subsequent 
year. This would slow down the increase in the number 
of teachers most heavily in the most critical years. The 
losses can only be partly made good by bringing in 
more graduates ; originally, it was wrongly supposed 
that this transition would be possible because of a 
reduction in the numbers of children at school, The 
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Minister has now tried to reduce the loss by making 
the existing training colleges increase their places by 
1,000 this year and another 1,000 next—which is 
the top limit of their capacity. 


But this expansion will not produce the greater 
numbers of teachers urgently wanted. It would produce 
enough teachers only if present oversized classes were 
accepted indefinitely—or cut down only very slowly. 
It would, in fact, leave.the teacher-force by the mid- 
sixties very little larger than it is now. Even on the 
assumption that the annual increase is kept up to 6,000 
a year, the Ministry thinks there may be a shortage of 
35,000 teachers for achieving the aim of reducing 
classes to 40 in primary and 30 in secondary schools 
by 1970. Whatever optimistic hopes are cherished 
about the contribution from the universities, or the 
return of married teachers, it is plain that the need can 
be met only by building new training colleges on a big 
scale. On the assumption that such new institutions 
could start turning out teachers by 1963 to make up 
the gap of 35,000 would mean providing at least 
15,000 places—5,000 extra teachers a year. 


This would require 12 to 15 colleges, costing in all 
about £25 million. The figures admit of no other con- 
clusion, given the existing ‘objective of educational 
policy. And to complete such a programme by 1962 it 
would have to start at once. 


HETHER even such a huge expansion programme 
would produce sufficient teachers also to raise 
the leaving age, and to staff county colleges for com- 
pulsory one-day attendance by those leaving school at 
15 (or 16) is very doubtful. Given a ratio in secondary 
schools of 1 teacher to 16 pupils (which may exagger- 
ate the teachers needed) to add 475,000 to the school 
population will need another 30,000 teachers. In all, 
we shall need at least 350,000 teachers by 1970; 
perhaps 370,000. 

Before we can have cake we must have bread. On 
these figures, two urgent objectives can be laid down 
for education. The first is that, on any showing, it is 
urgent to build new teacher training colleges—as many 
as possible and preferably in university towns against 
the time (decades off) when all teachers will be gradu- 
ates. The second most urgent need is for the politicians 
and the public to look at education the other way 
round ; to ask what combination of objectives they can 
get from the possible supply of teachers, and to stop 
the incantation “ with a bit of effort it will be all right.” 
It will not. 

When all the teachers that can be got have been got, 
it may still be necessary to choose between smaller 
classes, later leaving, and length of teacher-training. If 
everything turned out well, with a big expansion of 
training facilities it just might be possible to have nearly 
all of them. If things go ill, or even only moderately 
well, the choice will be clear cut, one or the other. Now 
is the time for quick action and for absolute clarity— 
and honesty—about what the alternatives are. 
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Trade Unions in Recession 


The trade unions have spent a year learning 
economics the hard way. It is doubtful whether the 
Trades Union Congress at Bournemouth next month 
will apply these lessons in the right way 


might be expected to have some important 

questions both of strategy and tactics to discuss 
at the Trade Union Congress in September. But 
there is no hint of this in the preliminary agenda which 
has just been issued. It has the usual stuffing—more 
nationalisation, an end to government interference in 
collective bargaining, and other ritualistic formulas. 
These will evoke the proper responses and give the 
conference the required appearance of brotherly 
unanimity. All this will deceive nobody. This year 
there is beneath the surface a new difference of opinion 
among the union leaders about the whole position of the 
unions in the economy ; it cannot be papered over ; and 
it has been sharpened by events and the clash of 
personalities in the last twelve months. 

The battles of the past year have taught the unions 
several lessons, but the most important is that they are 
no longer insulated from economics. For nearly twenty 
years they have had brimfull employment to back them 
up in whatever they asked. Many of their younger 
members had no idea what a firm refusal to grant a 
wage increase really meant. They have been able to 
impose work-spreading practices much as they liked. 
But, suddenly, men as far apart as Welsh coalminers 
and Smithfield porters have had to face two facts: first, 
that the days of automatic redistribution from profits to 
wages have all but departed ; second, that employers 
may back up the insistence that they cannot pay more 
by preferring to stick out a strike rather than give way. 
Wage bargaining has suddenly begun to look almost as 
tough as bargaining at the summit. 

An important straw in the wind is that not all 
unionists are sorry about this. Some of the leaders, at 
any rate, feel that though the men may have to work 
harder, management is having to work harder for its 
living, too ; and this, in spite of lurid statements made 
to the press, will in time be healthy for industrial 
relations. Claims are beginning to be pitched more 
moderately, at any rate, compared with the demands for 
{2 a week and more that were made back in 1952; 
for instance, it was widely considered, even last January, 
that Mr Cousins’s demand for a 25s. increase for his 
busmen was an anachronism. Only Mr Ted Hill, 


T trade unions have had a hard year, and they 


demanding 12 per cent for shipworkers, seems to be 
stoutly standing out against this new moderation. And 
if, as many unionists, and others, fear, a recession 
deepens in Britain this autumn, even he may have to be 
more flexible. 

The second lesson that the unions have had to learn 


has been even less palatable. They have not only 
discovered that their power in postwar bargaining was 
derived, not from their own inherent strength and 
assertiveness, but from the general economic condition 
of high demand and brimfull employment. They have 
also discovered that they are themselves not the giants 
that they, and everyone else, had imagined. In the early 
postwar years, instead of increasing membership and 
building up reserves, they allowed the fat to grow 
around their middles. Contributions were kept low, 
reserves were invested in gilt edged securities (because 
any more businesslike investment policy was taboo), and 
members were not pulled together into effective units 
for industrial bargaining. These weaknesses had been 
apparent to outside observers for some time, but until 
this year, they were never really exposed in all their 
nakedness. It took the unhappy experiences of the 
mighty Transport and General Workers’ Union during 
the London bus strike to make the mass of unionists 
realise that something was badly wrong. 


7s full story of the strike has yet to be told, but 
enough facts have emerged now to show what a 
great blunder it was. Behind it all was the fact that Mr 
Cousins did not get on well with his colleagues on the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress and was 
not listening to their advice. He thought of them as 
standing in the way of his new, more active, unionism ; 
they, in turn, considered him as something of an 
upstart, over-ambitious and lacking in judgment. In the 
event, the elder statesmen of the TUC turned out to 
be right. Relying on the power that his 1,300,000 
members seemed to bring him, Mr Cousins presented 
an impossible claim ; he then allowed himself, for fear 
of unpopularity, to be led along by extremists ; he mis- 
judged the temper of London Transport and, almost 
unbelievably, he was completely taken by surprise when 
London managed to do without the buses. Worse was 
to follow for his own prestige when he had to appeal 
to other unions for money ; the unions believe in fight- 
ing their own battles and this request did not go down 
well. But what has been Mr Cousins’s loss has been 
other union leaders’ gain, and the moral of the strike 
will not quickly be forgotten. 

There are some signs that the unions are taking these 
lessons to heart. Mr Greene, the quiet but determined 
new leader of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
pointed out this month in the union’s official paper 
that the NUR’s funds of £54 million did not stretch 
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far over 370,000 members and that reserves per head 
were, in real terms, less than two-thirds their prewar 
level. A sign that the unions realise that they must 
invest in a better second line of leadership is that the 
penurious pay of union officials is beginning to be edged 
upwards. But so far there is no sign that the unions are 
reconsidering their long term policies, which remain 
instinctively negative and restrictionist. 

Three examples of this negative attitude, all likely 
to be discussed by Congress in some shape or 
form next month, are topical. One is the reaction of 
the unions to the Cohen report. This was labelled anti- 
working class and indignantly dismissed. But where is 
the TUC’s own evaluation of the economic situation ? 
The answer is—locked up in a drawer, because, good 
as it was, not every member of the General Council 
could agree on the final wording. Another example is 
restrictive practices. Many unions give very much 
more help in raising productivity than they are gener- 
ally credited with ; but restrictionism, such as the mess 
at present being uncovered at Smithfield, still abounds. 
Again, unions are being urged to expand their appren- 
ticeship schemes to take in more school leavers, whose 
numbers are going to rise in the next five years by one 
half. But these schemes are used by the craft unions 
primarily to restrict entry into their industries, and as 
a result, they are almost certain to be kept at just about 
their present size. 


ve truth is that the trade unions still refuse 
to take up the challenge of the enrichening 
(and so changing) society. And since they re- 


Arabia 


The Arabian peninsula has become sensitive to 
the impulses of pan-Arab politics. Western oil 
interests, and the British treaties with many 
Arab rulers, make it likely that the West will 
be embroiled 


FP: long the source from which the Arab migra- 





tions came, the Arabian peninsula is now merely 

the hinterland of the Arab Middle East. For 
thousands of years the excess population of the penin- 
sula moved northward towards the greener pastures of 
the fertile crescent ; but now the movement is one of 
ideas instead of people, and the direction has been 
reversed. 

In an area nearly the size of the Indian sub-continent 
there are two kingdoms, 23 protected states, 7 trucial 
sheikhdoms, an independent sultanate, and a crown 
colony ; with a total (uncounted) population of less than 
fi‘teen million. British relations with the peninsula were 
estab-ished to protect the lines of imperial communica- 
tion to India. These arrangements, embodied in a com- 
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mained so stubbornly unready during the hey- 
day of full employment to recognise that their 
members’ (and the nation’s) real stake in the future 
lies in innovation, mobility, and all the means of 
productive expansion, rather than simply in more 
money wages (and always higher prices), they seem 
hardly likely to greet the risk of further recession and 
somewhat more unemployment with a change of heart. 
Indeed the mood of the TUC next month is only too 
likely to be still more defensive—and defeatist. The 
trade unions are not alone in this ; faced with a slow- 
ing-down of trade, the first reaction of most govern- 
ments is to fly to restrictive measures. Yet this is, above 
all, the time for constructive thinking, by governments 
first no doubt, but by trade unions no less. 

What is the trade unions’ policy for production— 
without inflation? Even immediately, do trade 
unionists see that the worst way of coping with the 
recession will be the reactionary way of merely digging 
in behind their present jobs and their next wage claims? 
The best way of defending their incomes, now and in 
the future, will be to contribute all they can, as pro- 
ducers, to maintaining and increasing the national 
income as a whole. As it goes up, in real terms, so will 
their share ; that is the principle of the enrichening 
democracy (which, like all economies, can invest for 
reward tomorrow only what it does-not consume today). 
And so, too, in their domestic affairs, the trade unions 
will best increase their membership, not by dragooning 
workers against their will, but by showing that union 
dues give value for money. It would indeed be heart- 
warming to think that these might, after all, be among 
the themes next month at Bournemouth. 





plex of local treaties, have now been adapted to serve as 
a protective cover for the oil operations that have 
become so important to the western world. Only in the 
past few years has there been much reason to doubt that 
the arrangements were not completely satisfactory to 
all concerned. The people of the peninsula were among 
the last to be affected by the virus of Arab nationalism. 
But, though in terms of social progress they are as 
backward as any people in the world, they are now being 
stirred up by the same forces that have caused the 
upheavals farther north and west. They are moved by 
the desire for independence, unity, and social progress 
which the radio stations of Cairo, Damascus and 
Moscow have told them are their right. The importance 
to the western world of these desires is not affected by 
the fact that the people who are moved by them do not 
fully understand what they mean. Agitators in Saudi 
Arabia, for instance, tell their listeners that communism 
means that everyone will have a Cadillac, just like 
the princes. 
What is to become of these people who are beginning 
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to show signs of restlessness as the news of momentous 
events in the outside world penetrates the deserts of 
Arabia ? In the days before oil was discovered, it was 
the British who policed the waters around the peninsula, 
built lighthouses, laid down buoys and cables, sup- 
pressed piracy, put down the slave trade and controlled 
the traffic in arms. Are the British willing now to use 
the troops, spend the money, and offer the technical 
aid that none of the peninsular states, except Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Qatar and Saudi Arabia, can afford to furnish 
for themselves ? 


RITISH influence is paramount along the western 
and southern shores of the Persian Gulf and 
throughout the south Arabian statelets that are domin- 
ated by the colony at Aden. From time to time a plan of 
federation has been suggested for the Persian Gulf 
sheikhdoms, more often in the form of dread warnings 
from Cairo that there is such a wicked British plan to 
impose a foreign ruler over the area; the late Crown 
Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq was the candidate usually 
dreamed up by Cairo. Another federation plan has been 
offered to the rulers of the Western Aden Protectorate ; 
it, too, has been duly denounced from Cairo. The 
United Arab Republic, having nothing to fear from 
such federations in themselves, can dislike them only 
because it regards them as extensions of the British 
influence which President Nasser has sworn to eradicate 
from the Middle East. It is apparently of no concern 
to Cairo that the lot of the poor Arabs might be 
improved, or that one or more federations of govern- 
ments now useless could one day provide useful allies 
to him. 

The Persian Gulf states of Kuwait, Bahrain and Qatar 
are rich because they have oil to sell. They could afford 
to share their blessings with their less fortunate 
brethren along the Trucial Coast, but there have been 
few indications, other than the sending of a few school 
teachers, that they have any desire to do so. Federation 
may look fine on paper but in these days it is not a 
practical measure unless it has popular support, particu- 
larly in the oil-bearing states. Federation might work 
in the barren hills of the Western Aden Protectorate, 
where some of the rulers are anxious for it, and where 
no strong public opinion has developed yet. What 
these rulers seek through federation is an enhanced 
ability to resist the Egyptian-supported expansionist 
pressures of the Imam of Yemen. Inevitably, if unfor- 
tunately, strength to these Arab rulers means the pro- 
tecting presence of British troops. 

The Imam of Yemen has hitched his creaking wagon 
to the Egyptian star. He has bought time for his medie- 
val theocracy by allying it with the forces of nationalism 
that are most dangerous to it in order to gain support 
in his boundary squabbles with the British Government 
over Aden and the protectorates. Among the pro- 
tected rulers, only the Sultan of Lahej has shown any 
inclination to switch his allegiance from Britain to the 
United Arab Republic. For this he has been barred 
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from his country ; he is now going to Cairo where he 
can heckle the government of Aden as much as he 
likes. Comment on his removal was drowned out by 
the louder noises from Baghdad, Beirut and Amman, 
but the significance of it will not go unnoticed in Cairo 
or in the ranks of the loyal rulers. 

A legacy of the unfinished conquests of the late King 
Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, himself once a treaty ruler, 
is the bundle of border disputes, active or dormant, 
that Saudi Arabia has today with Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, 
Muscat, the Aden Protectorates, and, when convenient, 
with Jordan over the area from Maan to Aqaba. At 
every one of these points it has been British protection 
that has stopped further additions to the domains of 
the house of al-Saud. Though the Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment has enough to keep it busy within its present 
territory, for reasons of prestige it would probably be 
willing to assume responsibility for those trucial sheikh- 
doms that might choose to join it because they cannot 
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afford to keep themselves. The protection of British 
interests in them would then remain only in a guarantee 
of oil concessions already granted. The Arabian 
American Oil Company has the concession rights within 
whatever the borders of Saudi Arabia itself may turn 
out to be. It may be said that the Saudi Arabian 
monarchy is as shaky as the kingdom of Iraq was proved 
to be. If this proves true, not only American oil 
interests but also American strategic interests can hardly 
escape involvement. Certainly the Saudi rulers are 
subject to the same pressures that brought down King 
Feisal in Baghdad ; still, it is just possible that they may 
learn to live with them. As a beginning, they would have 
to mend their ways and learn to use their money for con- 
structive and productive purposes in order to satisfy 
the growing number of their own people who are not 
so much against monarchy as against waste and corrup- 
tion. They will have to realise the dangers and act 
quickly. 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman is described as 
an independent sovereign state, but its special relation- 
ship with the United Kingdom makes it a fair target 
for Arab nationalist propaganda. Once again the Sultan 
is troubled by a febellion in the rough interior of Oman, 
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where the Imam, a religious leader and traditional 
adversary, tried to set up a government of his own late 
in 1955. At the beginning the Omani rebellion was 
financed by Saudi Arabia and encouraged from Cairo. 
Lately, the rebels appear to have received some con- 
signments of arms from somewhere, and Cairo radio 
invents stories of great battles while the thin line of 
the Sultan’s British-led forces tries to hold the ring 
around the mountain areas where the rebellion has 
never been quite extinguished. 

Britain’s problem in the Arabian peninsula - has 
become largely one of being trapped by arrangements 
made in good faith, for reasons which were good in the 
past but which have already changed. The British can- 
not shift or share their responsibilities without seeming 
to let down their friends. In addition, they—and the 


PARLIAMENT 


The Decks Cleared 


HE Government has completed its legislative programme 

for this session ; no work remains to be done which 
would compel it to postpone an autumn general election 
—if it wanted one—in order to finish a major Bill in the 
normal tidying-up period after the summer recess. Nor 
would any emergency recall of Parliament during the 
summer recess have any bearing on the legislative record 
of the session, unless there were need for emergency powers 
in the direst of circumstances, 

The Government’s prestige stands higher than it did at 
the beginning of the session ; but this is not the result of any 
Acts that have been added to the Statute Book, except in so 
far as the melting of the credit squeeze under Mr Amory’s 
rule at the Treasury has been assisted by modifications to 
the Finance Bill during its passage through Parliament. The 
main reason for the rise in the Government’s stock has been 
Mr Macmillan’s zest for Commonwealth and foreign affairs. 
His eager journeys abroad, and the care with which he has 
handled foreign affairs in the House—particularly the 
Middle Eastern situation—have created an impression that 
the Government is led by a man who forms his own mind 
in relative tranquillity of thought and is persuasive in com- 
mending his conclusions to the House. 

Nevertheless sixty-two Government Bills have been safely 
enacted or as good as enacted in a busy legislative session. 
Most of these have involved modest changes in the law, but 
in three respects the trend of legislation has been significant. 
Firstly, there has been what one might cali a domestic group 
of Bills which has included the reform of local government 
and the modification of the Rent Act to relieve any 
incidental hardship in its working. Secondly, there has been 
an economic group of Bills which to some extent attempt 
to lessen the effects of a growth in unemployment: for 
example the Distribution of Irdustry (Industrial Finance) 
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West as a whole—do want the firm assurance of access 
to the oil, which the peninsula offers more cheaply and 
in greater quantities than any other region of the world. 
Perhaps the behaviour of the new government in Iraq 
may hold the answer. If it were proved there that oil 
supplies do not depend on political influence, then one 
side, at least, of the puzzle of Arabia would begin to look 
soluble. This would not by itself solve the problem 
that is implicit in the British commitment to protect 
a Jarge number of outmoded and imperfectly viable 
states in a world that is becoming too difficult for them. 
But it might enable this political problem itself to be 
tackled. The alternative prospect is a wearing, and 
possibly dangerous, series of rearguard actions that 
would keep Britain embroiled at many points in Arabia 
for many years yet. 





Act is a direct but almost certainly uneconomic effort to 
encourage the provision of new work in areas where unem- 
ployment is already above the national average and is likely 
to persist. The third group of Bills embody the efforts of 
the Government to apply some of the recommendations of 
the Franks Committee for the modification of the admini- 
strative tribunal procedure in the defence of individual 
rights, and to get rid of emergency powers surviving from 
the wartime Emergency Powers Act. The legislation is of 
unequal merit, but it discloses a pattern of Tory expan- 
sionism and libertarianism which, in its intention and some- 
times in its execution, is commendable. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Defence Without Iraq 


RAQ’S absence from the meetings of the Baghdad Pact 
I council in London on Monday and Tuesday made that 
country all the more prominent. In one way the meetings 
came too soon after the revolution in Iraq, for it put the 
participating ministers under the necessity of appearing, at 
least, to give the old regime a decent burial before coming 
to grips with the new. Iraq’s future relations, if any, with 
the pact organisation remain obscure. But the number of 
countries that recognise the new government is growing 
rapidly now, and all the pact members, including Britain 
and the United States, either have recognised it or are 
on the point of doing so. 

The United States did not, after all, become a full mem- 
ber of the pact, but it went nearly as far. Under cover of 
a joint congressional resolution of March, 1957, and in order 
to by-pass the slow-moving treaty-making machinery of the 
United States Senate, Mr Dulles announced that his govern- 
ment would adhere to Article 1 of the pact. Thus the 
United States undertakes to co-operate with them for their 
security and defence, and accepts the same obligations 
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towards Persia and Pakistan as they have to each other. 
(The American obligations to Britain and Turkey are much 
stronger, since these two are members of Nato; and the 
Nato powers are pledged to treat an attack on any of them 
in Europe or North America as “an attack against them 
all.”) If Iraq were to show any inclination to remain a 
member of the pact organisation, then separate arrangements 
would have to be made in that quarter. In dealing with 
Middle Eastern trouble spots the ministers appeared 
anxious to see that Lebanon achieves the neutrality that 
would preserve its identity and that—more difficult still 
—some formula should be found to permit a British with- 
drawal from Jordan while avoiding the immediate collapse 
of the Jordanian regime. 

On Tuesday the ministers showed concern about the 
recent examples of aggression by indirect means. It is 
understandable that some of the members may feel that 
the adoption of some international enactment, perhaps like 
those that deal with narcotics and the slave trade, would 
save themselves and their governments trouble in the future. 
Generally accepted, it could mean that no government 
would ever, in international law, be permitted to fall with- 
out its own consent ; there would be no end to the task of 
enforcing it. But no one is likely to succeed in defining just 
what indirect aggression really is. Early in June the Lebanese 
government refused to accept the Arab League council 
resolution asking for the cessation of all inter-Arab propa- 
ganda warfare, because it felt that its allegation of direct 
aggression was more promising. Perhaps a total breakdown 
of wireless communication would give the world a respite 
from too many harsh words ; but that can hardly be arranged 
or hoped for by the members of the Baghdad Pact organisa- 
tion, or even by the United Nations. 


Compensations for Turkey 


R MENDERES must be well pleased with the outcome 
M of his travels in western Europe. Preoccupied by 
the poténtial threat from Russia, his government set perhaps 
more store on the Baghdad Pact than any other member. 
(The Turkish opposition, on the other hand, is at present 
highly critical of the pact and of the government’s enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the western interventions in Lebanon 
and Jordan.) The revolution in Iraq and the death of the 
Turkish premier’s close collaborator, Nuri es-Said, seemed 
at first to presage the end of the pact and a serious weaken- 
ing of Turkey’s strategic position. But the near-certainty 
of the defection of Iraq (which in any case was becoming 
an increasingly dubious quantity in the pact) may now 
have been more than offset in Turkish eyes by the 
announcement of more complete American participation. 

Economically, too, Mr Menderes has gone home with 
something well worth having in his pocket. Turkey’s 
appeal, made some months ago, to the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation that the organisation 
Should rescue it from its economic difficulties, has this 
week been answered to the tune of perhaps $200 million— 
half from the United States, a quarter from Germany and 
the rest from Britain and the European Payments Union. A 
mission of the OEEC and the International Monetary Fund 
has been in Turkey investigating the economic situation ; 
and according to Mr Heathcoat Amory, the OEEC Council 
chairman, the Turks have submitted a “detailed pro- 
gramme ” of economic recovery. There have also been some 
signs in Ankara that the government has at last begun to 
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appreciate the importance, in economic matters, of cutting 
its coat according to the available cloth. One hopes, there- 
fore, that Turkey has obtained this substantial economic aid 
because the government genuinely intends to adopt a more 
sensible economic policy, and not simply because the Middle 
Eastern crisis has made Turkey’s western partners feel that 
its government must be shored up at all costs. 


JUSTICE AND THE PRESS 


To Report or Not to Report? 


HE occasion for the appointment of the Tucker Com- 

mittee on the publication of committal proceedings in 
magistrates’ courts was to a certain extent a false one. What 
caused concern about the trial of Dr Adams last year was 
not so much the reporting of the proceedings in itself as 
the prosecution’s tactics in the course of them. In the 
magistrate’s court, the prosecution, apparently in order 
to be sure of a committal, produced a great deal of 
evidence (so-called “‘ evidence of system”) that was not pro- 
duced at Dr Adams’s trial. There is at least a case for 
saying that these tactics should have been the’ subject of 
an inquiry as much as the press reporting of them. 

But even if they were justified, the wider question still 
had to be answered: should the committal proceedings, 
which may include evidence dropped at the trial and which 
are usually one-sided, be reported ? The Tucker Com- 
mittee found that those who favoured publicity did so on 
two main grounds: a general feeling that the press should 
not be muzzled ; and a belief that publication keeps rumour 
and gossip within bounds. But the committee holds that 
these contentions are overridden by the importance of 
ensuring, not only that the accused is tried by an 
unprejudiced jury, but also that it is seen to be unprejudiced. 
It is quite true that, in spite of the reporting of the com- 
mittal proceedings, Dr Adams was acquitted, and the 
Tucker Committee admitted that it is impossible to prove 
whether verdicts are affected by such reporting or not. But 
it argues strongly that proof that the danger of prejudicing 
a jury is recognised can be found in the frequent exhorta- 
tions of judges to juries to rid their minds of what they have 
read and in the safeguards that already exist—the ban on 
comment on cases sub judice and the withdrawal of juries 
from the court when legal arguments on the admissibility 
of evidence are heard. 

Granted that committal proceedings should continue in 
their present form, the recommendations of the Tucker 
Committee are the right ones: that the proceedings should 
be held in open court, and that the magistrates’ discretion 
to hold them im camera should be limited by statute ; that 
there should be no restriction on reporting the proceedings 
when the accused is discharged ; but that when he is com- 
mitted for trial, only his name, age and so on, and the 
nature of the charge, should be given immediately and a 
report of the proceedings deferred until after the trial. It 
is important to emphasise that it is deferment, not prohi- 
bition, that is proposed, for this should scotch any press 
contention that the recommendation would prevent it from 
doing its duty by the British public. If there is a duty 
involved, its fulfilment should not be affected by being 
deferred. If the press contests this it will really be com- 
plaining that deferment will deprive the committal pro- 
ceedings of any sensational news value they may possess. 








Brainwashing in England? 


HE argument that newspapers do serve the cause of 

British justice by their interest in criminal cases can 
certainly be upheld. Last week, for instance, two news- 
Paper reports gave publicity to police methods of dealing 
with suspected and accused persons, about which anxiety 
has long been—rather impotently—felt. 

In one case, a mother, whose intelligence was below 
average and who was suffering mentally from the effects 
of childbirth, was accused of murdering her baby. At her 
trial, the defence submitted that the evidence of a detective 
sergeant was inadmissible, and the judge, upholding the 
submission and directing the woman’s acquittal, said: 

After a great number of what strikes me as being very 

close to the most bullying cross-examinations of this 

woman, she was reduced to such a state that she acceded 

to suggestion after suggestion that was made to her. 
The other case concerned a young girl who has been 
“pardoned” for a theft for which she had been forced 
to make restitution, and had been placed on probation, 
but which has now been found to have never occurred. 
She had confessed to it, she is reported to have 
said, because of the “hard questioning,” accompanied 
by threats, by three police officers on three separate 
occasions, at the end of which “I almost believed what 
they said”: on all of which the comment of the chief 
superintendent of Lancaster’s police is: “‘ This matter has 
been investigated, and the girl was not treated any differ- 
ently from any other prisoner.” (Our italics.) 

These cases, it should be emphasised, are not isolated. 
Time and again the methods of the police have come into 
prominence at criminal trials: long hours of questioning 
sometimes through the night, until mental resistance is 
lowered ; promises that the accused will get off more easily 
if he confesses ; threats of what will happen if he does 
not. There have been other occurrences—the alteration 
of a date in Lord Montagu’s passport, for instance—that 
have never been explained. But when an accused is found 
guilty, any complaints made on his behalf against the police 
tend to be discredited. Now, however, the complaint 
comes from an undoubtedly innocent person, and this 
proved false confession must throw doubt on all confessions 
extracted by a similar process. The police seem to be as 
anxious to extract a confession as they are to obtain a 
conviction, perhaps to save themselves trouble, and to do 
so they resort to a form of what in other countries the 
British people rightly detest as brainwashing. There are 
now hard grounds for an inquiry into police methods ; 
Parliament should insist on one. 


FRANCE 


Bonapartism and Water 


N the constitutional proposals which General de Gaulle’s 
I government made public this week, one feature stands 
out: the powers of the new president. He is not a new 
Napoleon. -But the president is elevated from his largely 
formal role under the Fourth Republic to become an active 
head of the state with broad political powers. The new 
president nominates the prime minister, can demand the 
reconsideration of a law, and can dissolve parliament. He 
has remarkable exceptional powers to deal with a threat to 
the institutions of the Republic, to national independence, 
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or to the fulfilment of France’s “ international obligations.” 
He is elected not merely by senators and deputies, as 
hitherto, but by delegates from municipal and county 
councils and overseas territories. The president does not 
actually govern from day to day. The prime minister and 
his cabinet do that. But the executive is strengthened (or, 
at any rate, the legislature is weakened) by the fact that 
deputies must resign from Parliament once they become 
ministers. The assembly is only to meet for two three- 
monthly sessions during the year. 

Not all the proposals are complete and clear. They are 
now to be submitted to the consultative constitutional com- 
mittee, which will make recommendations to the government 
before the final draft is formulated for submission to 
referendum in September or October. One fundamental 
problem, however, is already clear—the danger of a political 
clash between assembly and president. The new president 
is almost bound to be conservative, elected as he is by the 
suffrage of a limited college. He may well stand to the 
right of the assembly and the programmes it wishes to 
support. It is difficult to tell from the new draft constitu- 
tion just where decisive political power will in fact reside. 
Certainly there may be new sources of constitutional 
strain in the General’s attempt to combine Republican 
virtue with Napoleonic efficiency. And the way any new 
constitution works in France will plainly be affected by the 
shifts of power that are going on outside its framework ; as 
the political parties wither away, the army gains new power. 


AUSTRIA 


Concession at a Price? 


ERR RAAB, the Austrian chancellor, spent a week in 
Moscow between July 21st and 28th ; Mr Khrushchev 
took the opportunity to make certain that the Austrian 
delegation would act as a mouthpiece, after their return 
home, for his off-the-record views on the summit. He seems 
to have spent a lot of time talking to them, informally, on 
this problem, and he made several points with his customary 
clarity. First of all, he indicated to the Austrians that he 
thought Mr Dulles the chief western no-man and habitual 
stonewaller: apparently he regards the Secretary of State 
in the same way as the West used to look upon Mr Molotov 
at the zenith of his diplomatic power. After this, he assured 
his Austrian guests of the strength of his own position in 
Russia. He is certain he will still be running the Soviet 
Union when the present western leaders lead no more. And 
finally, good host that he is, Mr Khrushchev flattered the 
perennial desire of the Austrians to build up Vienna into 
something more than merely the capital of their small 
republic. He is reported to have said that he would not 
mind at all if the summit conference took place there. 
But summit talk was not the official reason for the visit 
of the Austrians to Moscow. They came to discuss matters 
of direct concern to their country, on the whole with profit: 
they saved the Austrian state over £20 million in reparations 
to Russia. But at the same time the chancellor finally 


recognised the Russian-sponsored Danube convention, 
drawn up in Belgrade in 1948, in the absence of the 
western powers. Austria can now be expected to join with 
the rest of the Danubian states, all members of the Soviet 
block, on the permanent Danube commission. 

At a press conference on Tuesday, Herr Raab was at 
pains to explain that accession to the Danube convention 
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was not.the price the Austrians had to pay for the reduction 
of their reparations: bill. .Herr Raab stressed the fact that 
the recognition of the status quo on the Danube was an 
act of free will on the part of the Austrian government, and 
that he would urge the west Germans to do the same. There 
js no reason to doubt what he says. The interests of 
Austrian shipping and commerce were heavily penalised 
so long as Vienna remained aloof from the Danube Com- 
mission. The Austrian shipping companies clearly hoped 
to capture their share of the traffic along the whole length 
of the Danube ; they could not do this when the government 
ignored the political position downstream. The Austrians 
may now be able to introduce a breath of fresh air into the 
stuffy atmosphere of the Danube Commission. They will 
not be entirely isolated there ; they will probably find 
interests in common with the Jugoslavs. 


DEFENCE 


Mr Head Speaks Out 


R ANTONY HEAD’S eloquent and well-documented plea 
M to Mr Sandys to think again before he finally com- 
mits the country to an army of no more than 165,000 
dominated the debate on the government’s white paper on 
defence organisation. But the plea was rejected by Mr 
Sandys, who was in a mixed mood of ebullience (because 
he could claim that voluntary recruitment now really does 
look like producing his 145,000 other ranks for the regular 
army) and of nettled defensiveness (because he has been 
baulked of the somewhat greater reforms to the defence 
structure which he wanted, but must now say he does not 
want). Mr George Brown was very unkind on this sore 
subject. 

Mr Head has remained loyally silent for eighteen months, 
but rightly spoke out when this debate presented him with 
his last chance to place his misgivings about defence policy 
before parliament and the public—because once the 
National Service Acts are not prolonged it will be almost 
impossible to return to even a selective call-up. He ceased 
to be defence minister because he believed that an army of 
200,000 effectives (i.e., if conscripts were included the total 
would be larger) was the minimum which our alliances and 
small war commitments required, and he refused to cut it 
when it was estimated that the total which volunteering 
would produce would be an army of about 165,000 of all 
ranks in an establishment of 375,000 volunteers of all three 
services. The Government can no longer wriggle out of the 
fact that they fixed the latter figure as adequate because it 
was the figure which would enable them to gain the political 
kudos of abolishing conscription and to make a big financial 
saving at the same time. Mr Head has pinned this down ; 
but more valuable was his analysis of what a force of 165,000 
could do. Even accepting the cut in British forces in 
Germany to 45,000, Mr Head showed that it would provide 
barely 25,000 men both for the strategic reserve and British 
commitments up and down the world. Mr Wigg added 
an appropriate rider that in cutting our contribution to Nato 
the Government was endangering the country’s most im- 
portant insurance policy—-the one on which British ability 
to cut the armed forces so finely is in fact based. 

All this fell on deaf ears—unfortunately on the Labour 
side as well as on the Government benches. The Govern- 
ment has forced Labour into the position that it could not 
acquiesce in the retention of contingent powers of call-up 
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now even if the Government had second thoughts. Govern- 
ment reassurances amount to the suggestion .that Mr Sandys 
could use the RAF regiment as well as artillerymen to do an 
infantryman’s job if need be, and that in a few years Cyprus 
will not tie up so many troops. The idea that anything else 
might tie up troops just as badly seems to occur to nobody. 
The debate was a disquieting exposé of wishful defence 
thinking on both front benches, but some of the vital issues 
were ventilated and the OKW pushed into the background. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Miss Lee at the Top 


ISS JENNIE LEE, wife of the treasurer of the Labour 
Doan Mr Aneurin Bevan, has joined the national 
executive committee of that party in place of Mrs Jean 
Mann, who resigned after a quarrel over the appointment 
of Labour party officials in Scotland. Miss Lee was the 
runner-up in last year’s election for the representatives of 
the women’s section on the national executive, and she 
automatically filled the vacancy created by Mrs Mann’s 
resignation. Mrs Mann’s departure may be recorded with- 
out comment, but Miss Lee’s arrival has fed the hopes of 
some and the fears of others that she may drive the national 
executive wildly to the Left. Miss Lee has certainly 
preserved, in the dignity of middle age, an air of the romantic 
agitation in which she indulged as a young and ardent 
Scots lass ; but, even so, almost no opportunity arises for 
turning the national executive upside down before the end 
of September, when the annual conference of the Labour 
party is to meet at Scarborough. (And if a general election 
were to torpedo the party conferences this year, Miss Lee’s 
chances would be still less.) The national executive has 
now published all but one of the policy documents which 
it has been preparing since the party conference of 19565. 
The last document, dealing with Scottish affairs, is to be 
published in Scotland in the middle of this month. The 
verdict on them is now a matter for the delegates at 
Scarborough. Moreover, the delegates will elect a new 
national executive, and the odds on the various candidates 
have not yet settled. The present national executive will 
not meet again (short of emergencies) until the last week 
of September, but various sub-committees of the executive 
will be meeting on September 16th, 17th and 18th to con- 
sider the business of the conference. Miss Lee’s hour is 
not yet. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Visitors from Lusaka 


S was to be expected the constitution which the Colonial 
Office so painstakingly tailored to Northern Rhodesia’s 
peculiar political dimensions has pleased nobody. Every- 
body—or rather the sectional leaders—have consequently 
flocked to London, with the governor at their head, and Mr 
Harry Nkumbula, the president of the African National Con- 
gress, who was not invited, at their tail, The Colonial Office 
scheme, though ingenious, was complex and this is one 
legitimate source of complaint: that the African elector will 
never understand it. But it tried to be a fair scheme, giving 
the Africans votes for the first time and an increase in 
African representation ; and ensuring that black men should 
vote for white candidates and vice versa, while safeguarding 
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the settlers’ and the Federation’s interests in the protectorate. 
In the event, nobody feels safeguarded. 

The white Northern Rhodesians are divided between the 
United Federal party and the Dominion party: the latter 
have now come out for outright division of the protectorate 
into white and black areas. The Federals in the main back 
the Colonial Office scheme (as well they might) but want 
adjustments in their favour. The Africans are strongly 
opposed, but they, too, are divided between moderates and 
extremists. The moderates demand that there shall be 
parity of white and black elected members with the officials 
holding the balance ; the extremists ask (very moderately, 
they observe) that there shall be equality between black and 
white members, counting officials as white men. All the 
African representatives, however, object to the high pro- 
perty qualification proposed for the “ special” roll, and to 
the fact that this is to be closed after ten years, whereafter 
everyone will have to be as rich as a white man to qualify. 

The Colonial Office will not get agreement: it will have 
to impose a solution on somebody, and probably on every- 
one. It will do well to make some concessions to the 
Africans on the franchise qualifications, which are too high, 
and thus set an example to the Federation ; and there should 
be no ten-year “ concessionary period” in which the poor 
can get a cheap vote. The “ special” roll should stay and 
steadily increase the number of black voters. The territorial 
assembly deals largely with African questions, and it should 
be clear that, within a reasonable period, Africans can hope 
to play the major role in running it. When such a hope is 
specifically excluded Africans have, let it be admitted, some 
grounds for fearing that the object of every change is to 
smooth the way to dominion status for settlers and servile 
status for Africans. They are exaggerated fears, but the 
shadow of partnership should clearly project into the 
protectorate’s future. 


VENEZUELA 


Gunboats for Democracy 


HEN soldiers and civilians combine to overthrow a 
V4 regime which both find intolerable, there still remains 
the little matter of deciding who is to be master in the 
long run. For Iraq, that stage has not yet arrived. In 
Venezuela—a country which, incidentally, produces three 
times as much oil as Iraq—it seems to be at hand. Six 
months have passed since President Perez Jimenez’s 
dictatorship was destroyed. Its collapse was precipitated 
both by discontent in the armed services and by civilian 
riots organised by a “ patriotic junta” of angry young men ; 
and although the military outwardly dominated the pro- 
visional regime created in January, they were accepted by 
the civilian politicians only on condition that they carried 
out their pledge to restore representative democracy. Presi- 
dential elections were planned for November. 

Last week, the army elements that instinctively recoil 
from the return of democratic politics showed their hand. 
The defence minister, General Castro Leon, backed by 
other army officers, issued what amounted to an ultimatum 
to the junta, demanding the restriction of press freedom and 
the outlawing of the Accion Democratica and Communist 
parties. (Accion Democratica dominated Venezuelan politics 
during the liberal period between 1945 and 1948, and is 
likely to do so again as soon as elections are held.) 
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Fortunately the minister’s stand proved to have only 
limited backing among his fellow officers. Some army 
units followed his lead, but others wavered, and the navy 
took its orders from the chairman of the junta, Admiral 
Larrazabal, who staged an impressive gunboat demonstra- 
tion in defence of democracy. A one-day general strike 
called by both trade unions and employers in support of the 
admiral confirmed his victory. Many of the mutinous 
officers have now been arrested or exiled. On Wednesday 
of this weéK, the admiral repeated his pledge to hand over 
power to an elected government, and urged the election of 
a civilian as president. Venezuela has thus cleared another 
obstacle from its road back to liberty ; but the lesson ought 
not to be lost. It is not easy to bring down a tyrant, but it 
can be harder still to build up a democracy ; and soldiers 
are not always the most reliable builders, particularly when 
they have behind them a long tradition of military 
ascendancy in politics. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mr Dulles in Rio 


R KHRUSHCHEV is to be kept waiting while Mr Dulles 
M converses with Latin American foreign ministers in 
Rio de Janeiro next week. It may be supposed that this 
will so flatter his southern colleagues that they will forget 
or at least slide over their more embarrassing economic and 
political demands. A Latin American correspondent writes : 

This tactic, like all the previous tactics Mr Dulles has 
adopted in Latin America, can scarcely succeed unless it 
is accompanied by some concrete proposals to help solve 
the area’s economic problems. The southern republics are 
much more businesslike than Mr Dulles thinks. They 
may not be flattered ; they may even be emboldened to 
make their requests for economic aid more pressing still. 

Quite apart from Mr Nixon’s personal experiences on his 
South American tour, the latest events in the Middle East 
have elicited some sombre reflections among Washington’s 
experts on Latin American affairs. In fact, it does not 
take much imagination to see the present Middle East crisis 
as foreshadowing a possible future crisis of Latin America. 
The southern republics share a common cultural heritage, 
a common religion, and a common economic grudge against 
the United States. Latin Americans are not averse to this 
sort of speculation, and they remember now that the main 
and decisive opposition to the proposal to establish a 
common market put forward in the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence of the Economic Commission for Latin America last 
year came from the United States. They also recall that 
Mr Dulles has often managed to travel to Latin America 
to press for the passage of anti-communist resolutions in 
the sadly ineffectual Organisation of American States, but 
when the economic plight of primary commodity-producing 
nations was being discussed there, only subordinates were 
sent from Washington to deal with it. 

Fifteen years ago the United States could boast without 
blushing about its good southern neighbours. Today such 
an expression would be little short of ridiculous. With only 
two exceptions (Peru and Mexico), every democratic govert- 
ment elected during the last six years has been chosen 
by a left-wing coalition with a clear anti-United States bias. 
There is a unanimous demand for more trade with the 
communist countries, and, as Life has just discovered to its 
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dismay, there is an almost massive trend towards neutrality 
throughout the continent. Of those asked in six capital 
cities of Latin America whether they thought their countries 
should help the West, help the Soviet block or stay neutral, 
55 per cent opted for neutrality ; 35 per cent for the West ; 
and 5 per cent for the Soviet block. 

Yet there is no doubt that even within so-called “ left- 
wing” governments there is a sincere desire for better 
relations with the United States. It must be remembered 
that the Rio de Janeiro foreign ministers’ meeting is being 
called by President Kubitschek, who has proved a better 
friend to the United States than anybody expected when 
he came to office. Now these governments expect the 
United States to show what it is prepared to do to check 
the drift towards an alignment of Latin American opinion 
on something like Afro-Asian lines—looking, perhaps, more 
to Russia and less to Washington, for economic aid. Mr 
Dulles’s decision to go to Rio first and attend to Mr 
Khrushchev later is not entirely without point. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Shadows Behind the Curtain 


INCE Mr Khrushchev became deeply involved in pen- 
S ning countless letters to other top people, he had to 
drop some of his former hobbies: the conduct of the cam- 
paign against Jugoslavia, which he had made his personal 
affair, has been taken over with enthusiasm by the Hun- 
garian government. Although the logical course of action 
for the Hungarians would have been to play down their 
differences with the Jugoslavs in the present circumstances, 
they could not resist launching a short-range diplomatic 
missile in the direction of Belgrade. Ina note on July 23rd 
the Hungarians accused the Jugoslavs of gross interference 
in their internal affairs. 

It took the Hungarians exactly one month to reply to 
the statement in which the Belgrade government condemned 
the execution of Mr Nagy and his associates. In their 
note they do not confine themselves to telling the Jugoslavs 
that the execution of Nagy was none of Belgrade’s business ; 
they introduce new evidence, which is supposed to prove 
that the Jugoslavs took an unhealthy interest in what was 
going on beyond their northern frontier, and that they had 
begun to do this as early as the spring of 1955. Mr Kadar 
has spent much of his time in office searching for explana- 
tions of the revolution of 1956. First it was the fascists 
and western capitalists who stirred it up and even led it ; 
at Mr Nagy’s trial the relapsed communists got a share 
of the blame ; now, the accusing finger points at Belgrade. 
This is a serious charge, and it would be surprising if 
Marshal Tito left it unanswered. 

While this new quarrel goes on in south-eastern Europe, 
in Poland a dispute has flared up between the party and 
the church. On July 27th a statement from the office of 
Cardinal Wyszynski announced a police raid on the Jasna 
Gora monastery in southern Poland. The government 
followed the police action with charges that the church 
had been distributing “ anti-state ” publications ; criminal 
Proceedings, it said, would be taken. On the same day, 
a letter from Bishop Golinski, protesting against the raid, 
was read in all the churches of Czestochowa ; in the even- 
ing, thousands of people answered the bishop’s request to 
Pray at the monastery where the irruption had taken place. 

This appears to be the most serious breach of the uneasy 
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compromise, now of nearly two years’ standing, between 
the two most powerful institutions in Poland, the party and 
the church. If it means a deliberate change of policy by 
Mr Gomulka, then he is being imprudent. His position, 
as far as Moscow is concerned, is neither stable nor clarified 
yet, in spite of the indications he has given that, in time 
of trouble, he would not stray far away from the fold. 
It is still too early for him to attempt any final settlement 
of the state’s relations with the church in Poland. 


OEEC 


Concerted Expansion 


FEW weeks ago, it seemed possible that the meeting 
A of the Council of Ministers of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation might have the task of 
burying the European free trade area or taking some initia- 
tive to give the talks new life. In fact Mr Maudling’s 
negotiations are still going forward. The finance ministers 
of western Europe, when they met in Paris this week, talked 
about recession instead. 

In a speech on Monday Sir David Eccles, who accom- 
panied Mr Heathcoat Amory to the meeting, made it clear 
that the British Government is more aware than ever of the 
danger of an autumn setback in Europe. And he suggested 
a concerted effort by European governments to meet the 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF MINISTERS 


This great question of the best checks on ministerial 
q responsibility . . . had been gradually brought out into 

more and more marked importance ever since the Crimean 
war obliged us to measure the strength and solidity of our 
English Executive against those at once of our great despotic 
enemy, and great despotic ally. It was then at once discovered 
that we relied for the efficiency of our system too much on 
mechanical checks and too little on undivided personal 
responsibility ; and the tide of public opinion set in strong in 
favour of reposing larger trust and less divided responsibility in 
the Ministry and in individual Ministers, and demanding ampler 
results in return for that fuller confidence. The House of 
Commons, it was felt, was a good enough tribunal for deciding 
on broad questions of confidence or no confidence ; but it was 
also seen that no strong and capable Executive could be 
organised unless it were conscious of the general confidence and 
sympathy of the Legislature in matters of principle, and left 
to pursue its own way in matters of method, without vexatious 


interference. This was felt to be the secret of the comparative 
strength of despotic Executives. And all the opinion of England 
ran in favour of a strong Government and large responsibilities. 
Again, the spectacle of the American Government had forced 
the same class of considerations upon us ; there we had beheld, 


ever since the complete ascendancy of the Democratic party, the 
power of popular opinion over the conduct of the Executive 
amounting even to a tyranny, and we saw that the Executive 
was really weakened thereby, and had no proper constitution, 
vitality, and strength of its own. The relations of England 
therefore, with France and Russia, and our interest in the 
politics of the United States, had already forced the question 
of the due concentration and limits of official responsibility and 
its relation to popular government upon us; and when Lord 
Palmerston came into power in 1855 he was virtually trusted 
by the nation with the task of revising and strengthening the 
whole administrative system of the English Government. 
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danger by expansive policies. His speech was timely, and 
was sympathetically heard. 

Some notes of caution, however, were sounded at the 
meeting, for elsewhere in Europe, as in Britain, elements 
of recession and expansion remain delicately in balance. 
The French economy may well slow down later in the 
year ; but since France already restricts imports severely 
this may not have much effect on the exports of other 
countries. The halt in the growth of German industrial 
production is worrying. But the chief economic institutes 
in west Germany expect some recovery this autumn. All 
over Western Europe the steel industry is working well 
below capacity and pithead coal stocks are still embarrass- 
ingly large. But there are some indications on the Conti- 
nent that the destocking of steel by the engineering industry, 
which has played a significant part in the steel recession, 
may soon come to an end. Recovery in steel could in 
turn help the mines this winter. In Britain, however, there 
are signs that the steel industry may not pick up for at least 
another year. Sir David Eccles is right in reminding the 
governments of the need for a move towards expansion. 


REDUNDANCY COMPENSATION 


Hard Hearts in Lancashire 


E Lancashire cotton employers’ refusal to discuss a 
[adnan of compensation for redundant workers is 
understandable in the present state of the cotton industry. 
The scheme, submitted by the cotton unions, provided for 
a levy, amounting to one quarter of one per cent of the 
industry’s wage bill, to form a fund from which, according 
to their length of service, workers losing their jobs through 
the closure of mills or through changes in productive 
methods should receive a determined number of weeks’ pay. 
A quarter of one per cent is not much in a prosperous 
industry with plenty of elbow room ; in Lancashire’s circum- 
stances it has the unmistakable look of a last straw. It is not 
on grounds of expense, however, that the plan has been 
rejected, but as a matter of principle. According to the 
employers’ spokesman, it is the business of the State, and 
not of individual industries, to protect workers against the 
effect of unemployment ; and that is that. 

This door-slamming assertion springs from a radical con- 
fusion between the purposes of the scheme and that of flat- 
rate State insurance and national assistance. These are a 
guarantee of subsistence, part of the Welfare State’s “ floor,” 
below which, as a matter of national solidarity, no one must 
be allowed to sink. They are very far indeed from guaran- 
teeing existing standards against dislocation ; the higher the 
level of wages, moreover, the worse the bump with which 
the redundant worker comes down to floor level, and the 
greater the natural resistance, however foredoomed, to any 
shift in the production pattern which may impose redun- 
dancy. An industrial scheme which relates compensation 
to current wages (and its duration to length of service, 
obviously relevant to the redundant worker’s chances of 
getting a new job quickly) can abolish or at worst cushion 
the drop ; this is obviously the aspect which appeals to the 
unions. But in so doing it removes one of the most powerful 
psychological obstacles to industrial flexibility—to rational- 
isation between firms, to technical labour-saving progress, to 
all major redeployment of resources ; and from this point 
of view it may constitute, even for the employers’ pockets, 
very good value for money. From industry to industry, 
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evidently, there must be wide differences in the provisions, 
and in the costs, of such schemes ; for some industries it is 
possible that no scheme whatever may in practice be satis- 
factory. But it can certainly be affirmed that on the ques- 
tion of principle it is the unions who are right this time 
and the cotton employers wrong. 


SOVIET UNION 


Windfall for Mr K 


HE Soviet half-yearly progress report makes good 
7 oie for Mr Khrushchev. While western govern- 
ments are thinking of cures for recession, the report claims 
that Soviet gross industrial output in the first six months 
of this year was 10.5 per cent higher than in the compara- 
tive period of 1957. The new regional economic councils 
do not yet have the situation under control everywhere, but 
the economic reorganisation is not expected to hinder the 
fulfilment of the plans. In the first half of the year 54 
million tons of oil have been extracted, and 245 million 
tons of coal ; 27 million tons of steel were produced. (The 
targets for these commodities for the year are respectively 
111.6, 490 and 53.6 million tons.) The one slight drop— 
in the output and consumption of vodka—must also have 
been greeted favourably by the authorities. 

The most cheering news, however, come from the 
countryside. Usually, good weather in some of the main 
grain-growing areas is offset by drought or hail in others. 
This time the report claims bumper harvests not merely in 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus, but in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan as well. Admittedly, the yield in parts of the 
Urals and Kazakhstan fell short of excellence. But the 
general tone is one of rejoicing with an exceptionally good 
harvest. Mr Khrushchev must feel relieved that Nature 
has blessed his schemes of reorganisation. Two-thirds 
of Russia’s collective farms are apparently already now 
working with their own tractors. The transfer of property, 
however, was only one part of Mr Khrushchev’s rural 
reforms. The abolition of compulsory deliveries was 
another ; a bumper crop may greatly ease this transition. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Fishermen’s Month of Grace 


CELAND’S threat to extend its fishing limits from four 

miles to twelve at the expense of other nations that 
traditionally fish off its coasts is due to take effect on 
September Ist. Last week the fishery associations of 
Britain and six other west European countries bluntly 
announced that they would ignore the ban, and they 
evidently have government support. Just under a month 
remains to find constructive solutions to the fishermen’s 
differences and avoid a head-on clash. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is well aware 
of the dangers of driving Iceland into Russian arms, and 
discussions about fish have been going on in Nato between 
Iceland and its allies. The Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation has been considering how to help 
Iceland’s economy in other ways. It seems time, too, to put 
into effect the proposal for a regional conference of the 
fishing nations of the north-west Atlantic, which was put 
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forward in June when the Geneva conference on the Law 


of the Sea failed to achieve agreement. 


Meetings, of course, will not be of much use if they 
do not yield constructive ideas which could shift the dis- 
cussion beyond the battle of conflicting interests on to 
common ground. For a start, there might be an agreement 
to stop fishing altogether in certain large areas off the Ice- 
landic coast for purposes of conservation. 
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benefit if foreign trawlers landed part of their catch for 


processing in the local plants which are now idle for much 


of the year. 


plain free trade. 
The great bay 


to the west of the island is a favourite spawning ground 


for both cod and herring. The Icelanders, however, are 


not merely interested in conservation, though they talk 


about it a good deal. 


not be the limit of their demands. 


to be kept within reasonable bounds, the west European 
nations will have to find other ways of helping Iceland’s 
frail economy. European capital may have to be found 
for it. 





The Billion 


Sir—As a former sub-editor, who has 
often had to check “billion” in the 
dictionary, let me solve the problem 
raised by your Anglo-American reader- 
ship. In text, tables and graphs forbid 
the word “billion” and replace it by 
either (if the sense is British) “ 000,000 
million ” or (if American) “ ooo million.” 
The extra consumption of space cannot 
be counted against the lucidity gained. 
If you print an astronomical article once 
a decade, utilise “ billion,” but with one 
asterisk and a footnote.—Yours faith- 
fully, ROBERT SINCLAIR 
Amersham 


* 


Sir—Why have you decided to ban the 
word “milliard” from your columns? 
According to Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, it is no more French 
than million. Both words came to us 
from France, and both are now English. 
Compared with “billion,” the word 
“milliard ” has the great advantage of 


meaning one thousand millions and 
nothing else. 
Oddly enough, to use the word 


“billion” as you wish to use it is 

a gallicism (as well as an americanism). 

The Nouveau Petit Larousse says that 

“billion” in French is a synonym for 

“miiard.” In English it is not. 

Stoke-by-Nayland H. A. Morrice 
* 


Sir—The main reason for adopting 
foreign words into the English language, 
or for inventing new ones, is to make 
it more efficient—a purpose that should 
be dear to your heart. The word billion 
was adopted into the English language a 
long time ago to denote a million million, 
and this is still its dictionary meaning. 
Thus it detracts from the language’s 
efficiency to adopt a foreign usage of 
billion in order to denote a thousand 


They want to enlarge their own 
fishing grounds as much as possible ; and twelve miles may 
If their claims are 


And in Iceland, as in Norway, everyone might 


achieved. 
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million. Surely when you are giving 
information, particularly statistical in- 
formation, you should avoid any possi- 
bility of confusing, even for a moment, 
your English readers, and I do not see 
why they should be expected to remem- 
ber, or turn up, a seven-year-old corre- 
spondence to discover what you mean. 
If you want one word to denote a 
thousand million, but are unwilling to 
adopt the unambiguous milliard (though 
why you should strain at that, having 
swallowed regime, role, communiqué, 
and the many other French words that 
pepper your columns, is hard to under- 
stand), let us invent one. I suggest 
the thillion.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW3 F. W. P. DEANE 
* 


Sir—Dietitians use “ Calorie ” to denote 
1,000 calories (which is too ambiguous 
for me). You could, I suppose, use 
“billion” to mean a thousandth of a 
billion. Fortunately “ billiard” (1,000 
billion) need not offend francophobes. 

But milliard will continue to mean 
1,000 million without any ambiguity or 


doubt. Vive la France!—Yours faith- 
fully, G. MATHIESON 
Essex 

ca 
Sir—I am glad to see that Mr 


Biddulph criticises your misuse of the 
word “billion,” which is so confusing 
to your non-American readers. Since 
you have a large number of American 
readers, you must consider them, but 
they could not be mystified by the 
use of the ordinary English word 
“ milliard,” whereas all others are misled 
by “billion.” For us, billion is always a 
million to the power of two, trillion to 
the power of three, and so on, and it 
seems a pity that you persist in your 
policy of ignoring this, as it damages the 
clarity which you otherwise maintain in 
your ediorial columns.—Yours faithfully, 
Eastleigh ExLiot WARBURTON 


Iceland is one of the “ peripheral ” countries 
which may be associated with a European free trade area 
on special terms. 
reminder that the scheme involves a great deal more than 


Its present problems are a timely 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Government has announced that substantial relaxa- 
tions of the controls on exports to the Soviet block will take 
effect on August 15th. Details of the relaxations will not 
be announced till then. But it has been made clear that the 
British objective of slashing the embargo list to items of 
“real strategic significance” has been in great measure 


Fascists 


Sir—In your reference to this Move- 
ment in your issue of July 12th you 
refer to the meeting in Trafalgar Square 
as minute. 

Your description is rendered ridicu- 
lous by the fact that the square was full 
except where the fountains were playing 
on the crowd. The balustrade and 
Pavement at the back of the square was 
likewise full, and the steps of the 
National Gallery were also crowded. 

You also ascribed to us a_ booklet 
published by Mr Noel Symington, who 
is not a member and whose opinions 
have nothing to do with us whatsoever. 
You further mention certain other bodies, 
such as the League of Empire Loyalists, 
who also have nothing to do with us. 

Having thus ascribed to us opinions 
which are in no way connected with us, 
you should read “Europe: Faith and 
Plan” which really does represent our 
opinions and position.—Yours faithfully, 

E. J. HAMM 
Secretary, Union Movement 


Banking Unions 


SiR—Mr A. W. B. Payne tells me I 
should name the banks which practised 
the “closed shop” in relation to their 
own internal staff organisations. The 
one I had particularly in mind was 
Lloyds Bank’s Staff Representative 
Committee. 

Mr Payne, as Secretary of that Bank’s 
Staff Association for nearly twenty years, 
should remember that prior to the intro- 
duction of the National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, Lloyds Bank’s staff were 
counted as members, given votes for the 
internal committee, and could not resign 
from being represented by the internal 


body. The same remarks applied to 
District and Martins Banks.—Yours 
faithfully, T. G. Epwarps 


General Secretary 
National Union of Bank Employees 
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Low’s Horse 


The Trades Union Congress, 
1868-1921 


By B. C. Roberts. 
Allen and Unwin. 408 pages. 35s. 


R B. C. ROBERTS is reader in indus- 
trial relations in the University of 
London and was one of the first TUC 
students to attend the London School of 
Economics in 1945. He has, therefore, 
been associated with the academic side 
of trade unionism long enough to know 
that he was undertaking no ABC work 
when he began to write this history of 
the TUC. This first volume spans the 
period from its formation in 1868 until 
1921, when its Parliamentary Committee 
was replaced by the present-day General 
Council. A second volume is intended. 
The records of the TUC are not so 
sparse as those of the unions ; but they 
are probably less enlightening, because 
unions have always been chary of letting 
even the TUC know too much of their 
domestic affairs. The old parliamentary 
committee had to tread its path with less 
assurance than its successor, the general 
council. Consequently, this book is a 
painstaking work of research, an 
annotated narrative of congress proceed- 
ings. Its method is descriptive, and the 
sequence strictly chronological, The 
commentary is factual and explanatory, 
with a minimum of opinion. Where 
Mr Roberts essays a judgment it is 
steady and practical—as is his comment 
about the Webbs—and this is a quality 
that cannot be attributed to some of the 
more recent writers on trade unionism. 

Any history of the British trade union 
movement of either the TUC or the 
earliest unions could be as colourful as, 
say, Blackpool’s South Shore on an 
Oldham Wakes Monday. That it is 
normally otherwise is partly the fault 
of the unions, which themselves obscure 
the fervour and determination of their 
pioneers behind lithoprints of bearded 
gentlemen in stout broadcloth. Who 
would ever believe it was they who lit 
fires that blazed the way to social revolu- 
tion within a century? This book, there- 
fore, plainly records a pattern laid down 
in 1868, the pattern of the TUC’s flexible 
approach to economic problems, and of 
adjustments made to fit the circumstance 
of the day, which always however had 
One simple general economic aim—that 
of improving workpeople’s living 
standards. 

[t emerges very clearly that through- 
out the history of the TUC the unions 
have carefully tried to avoid involving 
themselves in political strikes or, indeed, 
in sympathy strikes. The first time a 
general strike came under discussion at 
the congress was in 1919 and the idea 
was quickly stifled. Yet Tom Mann 


had been propagating the idea of a 


general strike, to achieve peacefully a 
new social order, for ten years before 
this, following in the footprints of 
William Benbow way back in 1831, and 
the Chartists. Time and time again Mr 
Roberts records decisions that underline 
the necessity for any strike to have an 
economic basis. It was almost historic- 
ally inevitable that in the recent London 
busmen’s_ strike, the TUC General 
Council would advise against any exten- 
sion that might involve other groups of 
workpeople. 

The publisher’s claim that this book 
will be a standard source of reference 
is likely to be realised. If so, it will be 
due largely to the author’s concentration 
on fact, and his total exclusion of 
personal opinion until the last chapter. 
This opinion is moderate and realistic, 
based on the established facts and 
appreciative of the background and 
circumstances to which they relate. 

The restraint of his writing and its 
clean, hard presentation break down 
only once. That is when the author, 
commenting on _ rank-and-file trade 
unionists’ disappointment at the results 
achieved by the first Parliamentary 
Labour Party from 1906 to 1910 and 
their inclination to return to industrial 
action, declares : 

The moment was propitious for the 
advocates of a more primitive approach 
to politics, and for the next few years 
the sane and rational progress of social 
reform was interrupted by tumultuous 
industrial strife until in turn this upsurge 
of frustrated human sentiment was sub- 
limated by the demands of an even 
mightier conflict. 


This unexpected sesquipedalian pas- 
sage from a utilitarian pen demonstrates 
that students, writers and _ historians 
alike ought to be grateful to Mr Roberts 
for his literary self-restraint no less than 
for his real and solid contribution to 
trade union history. 


The Mathematical 
Approach 


Mathematical Economics 


By R. G. D. Allen. 
Macmillan. 784 pages. 63s. 


Economic Models 


By E. F. Beach. 
John Wiley. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 236 pages. 60s. 


HOULD mathematical techniques be 

used in economics ? To what extent 
can economists with only a modest 
acquaintance with mathematics under- 
stand these techniques ? These books 
go some way towards providing answers 
to these questions. The first has now 
been available long enough for users to 
presume to assess its value. There is 
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no doubt that it is an important and 
elegant contribution to the writings on 
economic theory. 

Let us be clear at the outset about the 
contents of Professor Allen’s book. It 
is not a textbook of mathematics for 
economists, although when the need for 
a mathematical analysis of a problem has 
been argued, the necessary techniques 
are elaborated in some detail: there are 
good chapters, for instance, on complex 
numbers, differential equations, vectors 
and matrices. Nor is it a book about 
econometrics, that now fashionable 
branch of learning which applies 
modern statistical procedures to assess 
the fitness of theoretical mathematical 
models. Professor Allen’s guiding prin- 
ciple has been “to start with, and to 
remain as close as possible to, economic 
problems of the real world, simplified as 
an economist might simplify them, and 
translated into mathematics of no more 
than moderate difficulty.” 

About half the book is concerned with 
dynamic analysis and mainly with a 
discussion of macro-dynamic models of 
the post-Keynesian era. The second 
half is devoted to an analysis of general 
economic equilibrium, from a modern 
point of view that produces an admirable 
account of the relation between the 
theory of games and linear pro- 
gramming. 

Mr Allen has had to be selective in 
the problems he discusses. As would 
be expected, his ‘exposition is well 
disciplined and there is no suspicion of 
verbosity. Yet, in this lengthy book, no 
room has been found for the theory of 
index numbers ; the relation of prob- 
ability theory to economics gets only a 
bare mention ; and there is no discussion 
of the individual’s or the firm’s behaviour 
in risky situations. This is not to 
criticise Mr Allen’s choice. He has set 
out, not to compile a _ textbook of 
economic principles in mathematical 
terms, but to discuss those problems 
which so far have been most illuminated 
by mathematical analysis, drawing a 
strict, if somewhat arbitrary, demarca- 
tion between mathematics and statistics. 
Without breaking entirely new ground, 
this book, with its orderliness and 
masterly reasoning, shows with a new 
clarity how far mathematical economics 
has taken us. It leaves no doubt that 
mathematical analysis can help the 
economist to understand the nature of 
his problems. But there is also no 
doubt that it has to get still closer to the 
“economic problems of the real world.” 
Mathematical models may perforce in- 
volve assumptions that deviate too much 
from actuality. The statistician will 
have to be given his say in much of the 
sphere of economic analysis. 

How easily digestible is Professor 
Allen’s book ? In spite of the clarity of 
the reasoning, let there be no misunder- 
standing—this is not an easy road to 
follow. Professor Allen declares of his 
book that “ it assumes some little mathe- 
matical background.” But his conception 
of a little mathematics will differ from 
most. In fact it requires an ability in 
mathematics not far short of university 
degree standard. For those economists 
who are trying to acquire the mathe- 
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matical know-how, Professor Beach 
offers an introductory course. His book 
starts very simply—probably too simply 
for any reader who gets as far as tack- 
ling this subject—with the elements of 
model construction, moving on to the 
more difficult concepts of dynamic 
models. The second part of the book 
describes some of the statistical theory 
behind econometrics, in particular the 
basic ideas of the theory of regression 
end correlation. The-treatment is sound 
but necessarily very condensed in a book 
of this size, and it is doubtful whether 
this degree of trimming aids the reader. 
Alas, there is really no short cut. Pro- 
fessor Beach contends that the essential 
ideas can be presented without intro- 
ducing such advanced devices as deter- 
minants and matrices. It is difficult to 


agree. 


Episcopal Bits and Pieces 
The Archbishop Speaks 


Addresses and Speeches by Dr Fisher, 
sclected by Canon Carpenter. 


Evans. 231 pages. 18s. 


§ ee book is a Fisher anthology, copy- 
righted by the Archbishop. Its 231 
pages contain extracts from more than 
40 sermons, speeches and articles, and 
they cover a great variety of subjects, 
secular and religious. 

The extract of most general interest is 
the Archbishop’s address on Christian 
marriage, given in London three years 
ago. His views on divorce are those held 
by a presumed majority in the Church, 
and his exposition follows the normal 
lines. “Let us turn,” he writes, “to 
what Jesus Christ says of marriage,” and 
cites the well-known passages in the 
synoptic gospels, which (but for 
Matthew’s proviso on fornication) are 
close enough to each other. But the 
whole sense of them is distorted if we 
neglect (as most Churchmen do neglect) 
the fact that Christ was thinking of the 
horrible divorce law ordained in Deu- 
teronomy xxiv 1. In Matthew and Mark 
the law is quoted when the topic of 
divorce is introduced, and there is no 
doubt that both Christ and His hearers 
had that and nothing else in mind. This 
is the law: 


When a man hath taken a wife and 
married her and it come to pass that 
she find no favour in his eyes because 
he hath found some uncleanness [mar- 
ginal note says “matter of nakedness ”] 
in her, let him give her a bill of divorce- 
ment and send her out of his house. 
In other words if a bridegroom is 
disappointed in his bride’s figure he may 
hand her a chit and push her out of the 
front door. To assume that Christ, be- 
cause he denounced that degrading and 
disgusting legislation, would also de- 
mounce the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1950, is surely the height of unreason. 
Still more remarkable to anyone who 
looks for consistency, is the Archbishop’s 
neglect of the verses in Matthew (v 33-7) 
that immediately follow the reference to 
divorce (v 31-2). They deal with the 
use of oaths: 
I say unto you swear not at all. ... 


BOOKS 


Let your communication be yea yea: 

nay nay: Whatsoever is more than these 

cometh of evil. 
There is no ambiguity in this command. 
The context makes it plain that Christ 
is thinking not of bad language in con- 
versation, but of the oath sworn in sup- 
port of an undertaking—the oath that 
witnesses swear in court, that MPs 
swear on election, that the Queen swears 
at her coronation. It is, says Christ, an 
evil thing. But what does the Arch- 
bishop think of it? We know what he 
thinks from his chapter on the Corona- 
tion service. He writes: 

She [the Queen] takes her oath upon 
the Holy Bible which is then presented 
to her. The Recognition, the Oath, and 
the Holy Bible are the foundations of 
consent between Queen, People and God. 

Only when they have been securely laid 
can the rest follow. 

Christ’s evil thing becomes apparently 
the foundation of accord between Britain 
and God. But why, oh why, must we 
bind unto ourselves verses 31-2 and 
throw verses 33-7 out of the window? 

On other subjects two quotations may 
illustrate what must be called the 
intensity and the narrowness of the 
Archbishop’s outlook : 

A Christian will administer drains 
better than a non-Christian because he 
knows that he is working for men and 
women of the community. 

To the Church Christ has entrusted 
those saving facts of His life, His mis- 
sion, His redemption, apart from which 
there can be no sound state. 

It seems that no one but a Christian 
can grasp the fact that he is working 
for a community and no non-Christian 
state—Buddhist, Moslem, Hindu, or 
secuJar—can be sound. To rescue gen- 
eralisations of that quality from the 
limbo of old sermons, and reprint them 
in a book, was, with great respect, a 
mistake. Indeed the whole venture may 
be thought a mistake. Snippets from 
after dinner speeches and cathedral 
sermons, which doubtless went down 
well at the time, look very different ten 
years later in cold print between book 
covers. Printing the spoken word is a 
risky thing, and a wiser Archbishop 
would have refused the risk. There is 
much wisdom in Job xxi 35. 


Many-Sided Venture 


Dartington Hall: The History of 
an Experiment 


By Victor Bonham Carter. 
Phaenix House. 224 pages. 30s. 


_ history of the many experiments 
carried out at Dartington (well and 
thoroughly described in this book) began 
when, in the trough of the agricultural 
depression and of the “ flight from the 
land,” Mr and Mrs Elmhirst bought an 
estate in South Devon whose only imme- 
diate financial assets were its well grown 
woodlands, and which included a large 
and beautiful medieval house. Mr 
Victor Bonham Carter summarises what 
they had, and still have, in mind: 
The Elmhirsts believe that, although 
economic problems must be faced first, 
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it is no less essential to provide the 
means for a full life. In other words a 
man must have a properly paid job, a 
decent house to live in, and all those 
facilities that allow a fair standard of 
living and adequate time for leisure. . . . 
There must be access to amenities of 
one kind or another, in order that the 
leisure so gained may become a blessing 
and not a burden. 
It has been reasonably easy to tell 
with fair precision which of their 


‘economic ventures have turned out to 


be successful and which have not. Pro- 
jects concerned with the management of 
woodlands, with animal husbandry, with 
types of farming, building, or layout, 
with agricultural mechanisation, and so 
on, can all be measured by methods of 
accountancy and can often be compared 
with other ventures. The book shows 
that a great measure of success has been 
achieved. This can be asserted more 
generally if only because, like Holkham 
before it, Dartington Estate now finds 
that many of its methods, once so new 
and dubious, have become accepted 
agricultural practice. 

The co-educational school—on which 
its founding headmaster, Mr Curry, 
writes a chapter—has also had much 
influence. “ Progressive?” Yes. “ Ex- 
perimental? ” No. For though in this 
case results are obviously difficult to 
assess, there seems to have been little 
attempt to face the task. The present 
reviewer can testify that its children 
seem happy and healthy, that they face 
outside examinations without panic, and 
that several, now adult, have turned out 
well. But such an assessment is, to put 
it mildly, sadly lacking in precision. 

However, it is clear that in the school, 
as in all the venture’s less measurable 
aspects, there has been something warm 
and humane. If a new Alexander Pope 
were today to write an “Essay on the 
Use of Riches,” the Elmhirsts could 
hardly fail to figure as hero and heroine, 
their role being that of an even more 
devoted “man of Ross ”—the one rich 
man whom the great satirist caressed 
instead of scarifying. 


Intelligentsia in Russia 


Russian Liberalism 
By George Fischer. 


Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 240 pages. 36s. 


TT] thoughtful essay on Russian 
liberalism as a political factor, by 
the author of “Soviet Opposition to 
Stalin,” is the thirtieth volume pub- 
lished by the Harvard Russian Research 
Centre, and is well up to the standard 


of its predecessors. As Mr Fischer 
remarks, “unlike Russia’s revolution- 
aries, with their intelligentsia fore- 
runners and Bolshevik heirs, Russian 
liberals have received little attention 
from historians—even less attention than 
the also slighted ancien régime and its 
supporters.” Mr Fischer has filled at 
least a portion of the gap. His book is 
clearly written and easily read. It con- 
tains a valuable bibliography, and three 
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pages of photographic portraits of lead- 
ing liberals, which unfortunately 
(perhaps through technical difficulties of 
reproduction) increase the impression 
of pompous drabness that so unjustly 
surrounds the reputation of their 
subjects. 

Russian liberalism drew its strength 
from two main social groups—the 
country gentry and the urban pro- 
fessional classes or intelligentsia. The 
liberalism of the former was more con- 
servative and empirical, of the latter 
more radical and doctrinaire. Their 
story begins in the reign of Catherine II 
and ends with Lenin’s seizure of power. 
Mr Fischer does not cover the whole of 
this period, but concentrates on what 
was probably the most significant 
portion—from the great reforms of the 
1860s to the 1905 revolution. One may 
perhaps regret that he did not take the 
story up to 1914, for the quasi-constitu- 
tional era of 1906-1914 provided some 
interesting social and political challenges 
to liberalism, and the liberals were still 
a force to be reckoned with in those 
years. Perhaps Mr Fischer will give us 
another book on this period, which has 
been grossly neglected hitherto. 

Perhaps the most useful parts of his 
book are those in which he discusses 
the social status and political role of 
the intelligentsia, which had no exact 
counterpart in western Europe, yet 
“played as crucial a role in Russian 
liberalism as the business middle-class 
did in parts of the West.” The differ- 
ences, in political influence and outlook, 





Survey, 1957. 84 pages. 


in this tenth issue in the annual series. 
and prospects for 1958 are investigated. 244 pages. 
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between the upper strata in Russia and 
in the West have often been obscured 
by writers on the subject, not least by 
Russian Marxists both before and after 
1917. It is not so much a matter of 
“the bourgeoisie ” being weak in Russia 
(the usual cliché) as of there being no 
Russian bourgeoisie at all. Business men, 
government servants and professional 
people—the three main constituents of 
a western bourgeoisie—existed separately 
in Russia, with no common ethos to 
link them. In this Russia was not 
unique ; rather it is the west European 
—especially the Protestant—nations that 
are historically unique. Mr Fischer 
shows himself well aware of the simi- 
larities between Russia’s development in 
these years and that of other “ under- 
developed” countries in more recent 
times. For this reason, his book may be 
recommended to a circle wider than that 
of mere specialists in Russian affairs. 


Drives and Purposes 


The Concept of Motivation 

By R. S. Peters 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 166 pages. 
14s. 

The Unconscious 

By A. C. MacIntyre. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 100 pages. 
11s. 6d. 


U' is refreshing to find philosophers 
once again taking an interest in 
psychological problems. Perhaps the 
further analysis of language has become 
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unprofitable, and there is need of an 
alternative subject-matter. The physical 
sciences are too technical now to offer 
much scope; but the biological and 
social fields are full of problems that 
owe as much to untidy thinking as to 
the sheer complexity of the data. 


Mr Peters has chosen a very central 
area, and has made it clear that, however 
respectable mechanical analogies may 
seem for science in general, they do not 
help much in dealing with motivation. 
The concept of “drive” in particular 
comes in for well-merited criticism. 
What we do, the author maintains, is 
mainly thought of in terms of rules 
and purposes. Only when explanation 
in these terms fails do we sometimes 
resort to causes. We may be. driven 
from purposive rule-following behaviour, 
but to claim that we are also driven to 
it departs in a radical way from common 
usage, and glosses over a fundamental 
distinction. 

How far is Mr Peters justified in 
maintaining, as he seems to do, that 
“driven behaviour” and “ purposive 
behaviour ” are basically different? It 
is clear that in some ways the point is 
a sound one, but its implications are 
a little bit difficult to work out, and Mr 
Peters himself does not seem to make 
the attempt. The ordinary man may 
feel it unnecessary to ask any further 
questions when a particular action 
has been explained to him in terms 
of a purpose or a rule. That is 
to say, he can refer the behaviour of 


163 pages. 
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Prosperity and Depression 
By GorrrrieD HABERLER 
The new edition of this classic work 
contains Professor Haberler’s new 
work on Monetary and Real Factors 
Affecting Economic Stability, his paper 
on The Pigou Effect, and a translation 
of his Notes on the Present State of 
Business Cycle Theory, hitherto only 

28s. 


available in German. 





National Wages Policy 
in War and Peace 


By B. C. Roserts 


















Productivity and 
Economic Incentives 


By J. P. Davison, BARBARA GRAY, 


P. SAaRGANT FLORENCE & N.S. Ross 
15s. 


Managers: A Study of 
Their Careers in Industry 
By R. V. CLEMENTS 20s. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 





Domestic 
Food Consumption 
and Expenditure 
1956 


The seventh in the series of Annual 
Reports of the National Food Survey 
Committee, recording for the first time 
the buying habits of the British house- 
wife under trading conditions compar- 
able to those of the pre-war years. 

9s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Coal Distribution 
Costs 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
appointed to inquire into distribution 
costs and profit margins in respect of 
coal, coke and manufactured fuels in 
Great Britain. (Cmnd. 446.) 

5s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


HIM}SIO 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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others to his own, and only when he 
finds this impossible does he feel it 
necessary to go on asking why and to 
turn his attention to drives and motives 
and causal explanations of this kind. 
Perhaps the real difficulty arises because 
the scientific student of behaviour 
approaches his subject-matter in a 
muddled way. He analyses his data, 
not in terms of some movement in 
space, but in terms of purposes and 
rules. Having done this, however, he 
lets his scientific pre-suppositions take 
hold of him and he feels that he must 
rest satisfied only when he has a causal 
explanation. This he fails to find, for 
the most part because of the way in 
which he has obtained his data in the 
first instance. The point then would 
be that twitches, sneezes and purposeless 
movement should be approached in one 
way, but goal-seeking and conforming 
behaviour must be handled in another 
frame of reference. It is true that a 
piece of goal-seeking behaviour can be 
reduced to twitches by a perverse and 
laborious analysis; but this does not 
seem necessary, and unless we are pre- 
pared to carry it out, we should cease 
to think of it in purely causal terms. , 
Mr MacIntyre, in his discussion of 
the unconscious, comes up against some 
of the same problems in his attempt to 
disentangle some of the strands in 
Freud’s thinking. He shows that there 
is an unresolved conflict between 
Freud’s use of insight and rationality on 
the one hand and his basically mechanical 
and determinist approach on the other. 
These two little books say a great 
deal with economy and grace. They 
should be prescribed reading for 
students in the biological and social 
sciences, but the lay reader will not find 
them too technical for his purposes. 


Record of Inhumanity 
Siberia and the Exile System 


By George Kennan. 
University of Chicago Press. London 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
263 pages. 378s. 6d. 


HIS is an abridged version of what is 

perhaps the most famous book on 
Russia ever written. In the course of 
1885 and 1886 a forty year old American 
journalist, George Kennan, accompanied 
by an artist, George A. Frost, travelled 
some eight thousand miles over Siberia, 
in conditions of great hardship and dis- 
comfort. His object was to discover for 
himself the conditions in which the 
convicts and political exiles lived. He 
had been in Russia before and, believing 
the attacks on the Russian government 
for its treatment of its prisoners to be 
unjustified, had written and spoken in 
America in its defence. This circum- 
stance probably helped him to obtain 
greater facilities and co-operation from 
the authorities than would otherwise 
have been forthcoming. 

His experiences changed his views. 
The account of what he saw and heard, 
together with the results of the most 
exhaustive research into the docu- 
mentary evidence, was published serially 
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in the Century Magazine, and thereafter 
in 1891 in two large volumes. Kennan 
wrote with honesty, sincerity and objec- 
tivity, with sympathy for the human 
suffering which he encountered, and 
with a strong sense of the moral issue. 
His book made an enormous impression 
not only in America, but also, in Russian 
translation, on a generation of Russian 
revolutionaries. 

The present abridgement, to about a 
quarter of the size, bears about the same 
relationship to the original as a picture 
postcard does to St. Peter’s. A great 
deal of the detailed documentation, 
which gave the book its particular value, 
is necessarily lost. But much of the 
fascinating quality survives, and the 
grim story, soberly told, with no trace 
of sentimentality, lives again in Kennan’s 
graphic Victorian prose. Even in our 
generation, when the record of in- 
humanity has exceeded a thousandfold 
in its numbers of victims anything that 
Kennan could have dreamed of, his 
work stands as one of the most powerful 
indictments of an inefficient, unimagina- 
tive and brutal bureaucracy ever penned. 
A few of the excellent original illustra- 
tions drawn by his companion are re- 
produced. There is also a short intro- 
duction by Mr George F. Kennan, the 
first cousin twice removed (not nephew, 
as stated on the wrapper) of the author. 


Two Nations 


Handwriting : A National Survey 


By Reginald Piggott. 
Allen and Unwin. 188 pages. 25s. 


HIS is an interesting book which 

claims too much. Its first part is 
called “ an illustrated report on the 
National Survey of Handwriting.” This 
portentous title disguises an energetic 
piece of private enterprise. Mr Piggott, 
through the press, collected 25,000 
samples of handwriting, which he 
analyses by the most primitive statistical 
methods. Nothing of any significance 
emerges, and such results as do appear 
should be mistrusted, since his popula- 
tion is self-chosen ; his nation consists 
of those sufficiently interested to respond 
to his appeal (for instance, 6.4 per cent 
of his heavy manual workers—total 
undisclosed—write italic). But he repro- 
duces several hundred examples, which 
make fascinating browsing for the 
student of writing. 

The second part has a no less ambi- 
tious title: a plan for better modern 
handwriting. This plan seems to be 
composed of two parts. The first is a 
suggestion, for which there is something 
to be said, that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion should give a lead towards greater 
uniformity in the teaching of hand- 
writing, so that children should not be 
bedevilled by conflicting instructions as 
they move from teacher to teacher. The 
second is a very normal set of instruc- 
tions, in the contemporary style, for 
forming a sub-italic handwriting. Its 
“national” character is marked by the 
author’s straightening his ascenders and 
refraining—only just—from calling his 
writing italic. A  Piggott-writer will 
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emerge with a rather heavy, workman- 
like, legible style, to which he can easily 
add his personal touches; but he will 
join his letters too often. 

The best of the book is in its least 
ambitious parts. His practical advice is 
sensible; he writes clearly; and his 
analysis of the various kinds of fountain 
pens available on the market is extremely 
thorough and interesting. The book is 
well produced and lavishly illustrated. 


Poets and Critics 


The Romantic Assertion 


By R. A. Foakes. 
Methuen. 186 pages. 16s. 


ONSIDERABLE efforts are being made 
a reinstate the Romantics and 
Ganaione, who have so long been in 
eclipse. These efforts are due less, 
perhaps, to a genuine enthusiasm for 
nineteenth century poetry than to a 
realisation that the critical criteria 
derived from the writings of T. E. 
Hulme, T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards and 
F. R. Leavis have a limited sphere of 
efficacy. The modern concern with 
poetic imagery and particularly with 
metaphor ; the modern technique of 
analysis, which functions at its best with 
poetry that is highly charged with irony 
and ambiguity—these do not yield good 
results when applied to the discursive 
poetry of the last century. For some 
decades it has been fashionable to blame 
the poetry rather than the methods ; but 
it is now becoming apparent that a 
theory of literary excellence that cannot 
come to terms with more than a handful 
of English poets needs to be treated 
with a certain degree of circumspection. 

Mr Foakes opens his book with a 
reasoned explanation of the failure of 
modern criticism to cope with poetry 
that does not essentially depend on the 
fusion of contradictory elements of 
experience, and he goes on to demon- 
strate that the great Romantics all had 
positive assertions to make about the 
nature of man and his relation to the 
universe, to society, to destiny. The 
sub-title of the book is “A Study of 
the Language of Nineteenth Century 
Poetry,” but it is rather a study of poetic 
method. He examines the use of what 
he calls “ images of impression,” derived 
from the natural world, together with a 
vocabulary of value-words attached to 
these images ; and he suggests that what 
was a valid and effective method for the 
Romantics degenerated into rhetoric 
with their successors, who did not 
possess the same ability to make large 
assertions, 

Whether anything is really to be 
gained by the juxtaposition of two such 
dissimilar poems as “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” and “ Adonais,” under the 
pretext that they both celebrate “the 
vision of love,” is pretty dubious ; and 
sometimes one wonders who on earth 
Mr Foakes thinks he is writing for. Any- 
one who can read with profit the first 
three chapters may surely be assumed 
to know the outlines of “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” and “The Ancient 
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Mariner,” and indeed to have formed 
a coherent notion of what they are 
about. But in spite of occasional 
naivetés, the book makes an earnest 
attempt to explain the successes and the 
failures of nineteenth century poetry so 
that twentieth century readers may 
respond to the whole literary tradition 
with greater respect and comprehension. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Paperbacks 


Faber have entered the paperback field 
with reprints of works of five of their own 
authors. They are published at five shillings 
each 


LORD OF THE FLIES. By William Golding. 
248 pages. 


COLLECTED PoEMs, 1909-1935. 


By T. 'S. 
Eliot. 191 pages. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME. By J. W. 
Dunne. 254 pages. 


VERSE AND Worse. Edited by Arnold 
Silcock. 288 pages. 


WHO MOVED THE STONE? By Frank Mori- 
son. 192 pages. 


The latest additions to Macmillan’s St. 
Martin’s Library are : 


TOM BROWN’s SCHOOLDAYS. 


By Thomas 
Hughes, 322 pages. 4s. 


THE Mayor OF CASTERBRIDGE. By Thomas 
Hardy. 336 pages. 4s. 


THE WOODLANDERS. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
384 pages. 4s. 


LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT Room. By Osbert 
Sitwell. 416 pages. 6s. 


Five ONE-ActT Pays. 


By Sean O’Casey. 
160 pages. 3s. 


THE SOVIET UNION IN FACTS AND FIGURES. 
1958 EpiTion. Soviet News. 215 pages. 
5s. or 7s. 6d., according to binding. 


This is an excellently produced cheap | 


handbook, complete with a map and well 
over a hundred photographs of different 
aspects of Soviet life. Climate, population, 
production, education, science, theatre, 
literature—these are some of the subjects 
discussed. The text, as the title indicates, is 
liberally supported with statistics, statistics 
that are still subject to the limitations of 
previous Russian figures but many are a 
year ahead of those appearing in the English 
edition of the USSR Statistical Abstract, 
which was published last year. The struc- 
ture of government is described, but there 
is little about the personalities : a photo- 
gtaph of Lenin, Stalin’s name among the 
anniversaries, Mr Bulganin, at the time of 
going to press, still cited as Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, while the text 
has to be searched to reveal the name of 
Mr Khrushchev. 


On Risk. The Atlas Assurance Company. 
48 pages. 


This book, produced by the Atlas Assur- 
ance Company tO commemorate its 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary and avail- 
able in limited quantities from the com- 
pany, is a pleasingly produced and readable 
anthology of risks and dangers. The risk 


that pirates will come aboard, take the irons 
off your cargo of slaves, and take away your 
weapons may not be one that the Atlas is | 
often asked to underwrite, but it makes an 

entertaining scrap book. 
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Britain and the 
United Nations 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


. a calm, objective, balanced study of what 
exactly the United Nations is and how it works 
in practice ....It is, in fact, the best study of 
the virtues and weaknesses of the United 
Nations which has yet been written.’ 

The Observer (CHATHAM HOUSE) 38s. net 


Modern Banking 


R. S. SAYERS 


. 


. will need no recommendation to students 
of banking either inside or outside the ee 
ties. Extensive revision makes the book ‘ 
snapshot of banking in the nineteen- fifties * 
and as such commands the attention of the 
general reader who would try to grapple with 
the complexity of modern monetary affairs.” 

The Statist Fourth edition 21s. net 


Banks and Politics 
in America 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR 


BRAY HAMMOND 


‘A noted writer on the history of banking, he 
here achieves distinction with a chef d’oeuvre 
that is also a tour de force... .The book is really 
on American history as seen from the critical 
vantage-point of a banker, not on American 
banking as such, divorced from its socio- 
political setting . . Clear and concise, by any 
standards... The Economist 
(PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS) 

£5 net 
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| Poverty and Capital 

| Development in 
India 


CONTEMPORARY INVESTMENT 
PATTERNS, PROBLEMS AND 
PLANNING 


D. K. RANGNEKAR 


The first comprehensive study of investment 
patterns and problems in India, this deals with 
trends in industry, agriculture and other fields 
in relation to the major problems of develop- 
ment, investigating the way in which economic 
— is affected by conditions peculiar to 
ndia 





CHATHAM HOUSE 42s. net 


The British Paper 
Industry 
1495-1860 


A STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
D. C. COLEMAN 


. 


. will not only prove of the utmost value to 
economic historians and those interested in the 
history of the book trade and of paper tech- 
nology, but will also provide economists with 
an admirably documented case study in indus- 
trial growth.’ Manchester Guardian 

55s. net 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 






Coming to Terms 
with the Arabs 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HEN the American Marines splashed ashore among 

the sunbathers of Beirut a fortnight ago they were 

intended to readjust the political balance of: the 
Middle East ; instead, in the long run they may prove to 
have readjusted American thinking about the Arab world. 
The evening before the landings most people in the United 
States would have agreed with President Eisenhower when, 
in all sincerity, he told a group of congressional leaders that 
the coup d’état in Iraq had been engineered by men under 
the domination of Moscow. The popular image of the 
Middle East was of a region divided between friendly 
governments and unfriendly ones, with honour and self- 
interest commanding the United States to defend the former 
against the latter. But now there has been a noticeable 
shift of focus, and attention in Congress is chiefly con- 
centrated, not on the governments, but on the force which 
is changing many of them, and on the claims of pan-Arab 
nationalism to the sympathy of Americans. 

After it had become plain that the unrest in Lebanon 
and Jordan could not be neatly fitted into the frame of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine as an irruption of “ international 
Communism,” an official attempt began to justify the West’s 
intervention under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
by defining and, if- possible, proscribing “ indirect 
aggression.” History has stored away some embarrassing 
skeletons to rattle in the face of those who open this par- 
ticular cupboard ; no doubt James II, being rowed over 
the Thames into exile, muttered some similar accusation 
about the Dutch. Moreover, the next General Assembly 
of the United Nations will find on its agenda the still 
unsolved problem, referred back to it by a baffled com- 
mittee, of defining even the ordinary kind of aggression. 
But undismayed, a panel of State Department officials is 
at present sifting through a collection of Radio Cairo’s 
comments about neighbouring governments, in order to sort 
out the kind which, coming from the Voice of America, 
would count as fair criticism from those that amount to 
the “ fomenting of civil strife ” which the General Assembly 
denounced in 1950. The department appreciates that Arabs 
expect their broadcasts to have a savour lacking in, say, 
the BBC. But if it is possible to draw up a list of broad- 
casting practices which could reasonably be called improper 
propaganda, a good many of the uncommitted nations, who 
ought to disapprove of violent words as well as of violent 
deeds, could perhaps be rallied to a United Nations reso- 
lution deploring such techniques. 

The other element of “ indirect aggression ”—the slip- 
ping of arms, and of armed guerrillas, across national 
borders—presents the State Department with an even more 
difficult problem. It recently published a long list of 
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instances of alleged intervention by the United Arab 
Republic in the Lebanese insurrection. At the moment, 
however, the tendency is to look with a sceptical eye on 
the possibility of proving infiltration in a region full of 
drifting tribes and complex family connections. In these 
circumstances, it is generally agreed that the chances are 
non-existent of persuading the Egyptians and Syrians to 
forswear such activities unless an effective guardian force, 
which in the long run must be a United Nations one, is 
present on the ground. But there are obvious limits to the 
area which a United Nations contingent, however swiftly 
expanded, might be expected to protect. 

Only the faintest echoes now linger of the voices, led by 
Mr Joseph Alsop’s, which a few days ago were urging that 
an attempt be made to unseat the revolutionary government 
in Iraq. The most painstaking search through Congress 
and the State Department finds scarcely anyone bold 
enough to believe that, if the new Iraqi regime stays in 
power, King Hussein can survive in Jordan without the 
protection of British paratroopers. Senator Mansfield, the 
Democratic spokesman- on foreign affairs in the upper 
chamber, has called for a United Nations force to protect 
“any state ... threatened by a neighbour by infiltration,” 
but few people in Washington think that the United Nations 
can be persuaded that the danger to King Hussein is 
primarily an external one. 


HUS the logic of events has whittled down the number 
- of things the Americans might have achieved by inter- 
vention. Three hopes remain: the landings in Lebanon 
may instil a little caution into subversives in other Arab 
countries ; secondly, world opinion may be prevailed upon 
to condemn the more inflammatory kinds of propaganda, 
so that the future of Lebanon and Jordan can be left, more 
or less, to the Lebanese and Jordanians themselves ; thirdly, 
if Mr Hammarskjéld’s group of observers can be reinforced, 
the United Nations will have taken tacit responsibility for 
the frontiers of two small nations—first Israel and now 
Lebanon—which are in, but not entirely of, the Arab world. 

Beyond this bridgehead of “ internationalisation,” there 
remains the problem of finding a policy towards the rest 
of the Arabs. The earlier reticence of Congress, induced 
by the determination of the Democratic leaders to display 
national unity at a time of urgent crisis, is now evaporating 
along with the urgency. Not all members of the legislature, 
even among the Democrats, yet go so far as Senator Mans- 
field ; he would like the Administration to consider at once 
the recognition of the new Iraqi regime and is undismayed 
by the thought of a still wider extension of Colonel Nasser’s 
influence. But the emerging consensus of opinion seems 
to be clearly in favour of acknowledging the strength of 
pan-Arabic sentiment and, by implication, the possibility 
that there may be further changes in the governments and 
boundaries of the Arab world. 

Shortly after the disembarkation of the Marines, a Gallup 
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Poll taken in three big cities indicated that roughly the 
same proportion of people as in Britain—a majority of two 
to one—supported the landings. But last week Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota told his fellow-senators that the 
“ overwhelming majority” of letters he had received was 
opposed to intervention ; and a tally of readers’ letters up 
to the end of last week in the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post and the Wall Street fournal reveals a majority 
of roughly three to two against the President’s decision. 
If all this is evidence of a growing readiness to accept the 
resurgence of pan-Arabic nationalism, it has its roots deep 
in the basic sympathies of Americans. It might have been 
expected that Democrats would voice hesitations. But one 
of the most eloquent speeches in Congress came from 
Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, a right-wing 
Republican tainted with isolationism, whose words never- 
theless carried an authentic American ring: 

In a clear statement of policy we should make it known 
that we welcome the emergence of the Arab people as 
masters of their own destiny. ... They are striving to wipe 
out the monarchies, the sheikdoms and the ruling castes 
which until recently controlled the governments in the area. 
. . - They feel rightfully entitled to a place in the sun 
and a chance to make their way of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

These sentiments are qualified by a demand that 
nationalism should submit to the rules (if any can be found) 
against “indirect aggression.” Behind them, no doubt, 
there also lies a shrewd suspicion that, if Colonel Nasser 
extends himself far enough, he will soon find himself with 
a kind of states-rights’ problem on his hands. The peculi- 
arities of the American system of government may well 
insulate Mr Dulles for a time against the opinions now 
being voiced in Congress; and it is notable that at the 
meeting of the Baghdad Pact on Monday he cited duty to 
old friends as the first justification of the Lebanon landings, 
and expressed scorn for Colonel Nasser’s claims to speak 
for the Arabs. But an increasingly large and vocal section 
of Congress seems to be out of sympathy with the attitudes 
that have hitherto guided the Administration’s policy. If, 
as President Eisenhower implied in one of his recent letters 
to Mr Khrushchev, the retreat from the middle eastern 
status quo is under way, many people feel that it is neces- 
sary to come to terms with the force which has set the 
process on foot. 


Freedom for Farmers? 


IKE earlier empires, the autocratic rule which the farm 
block has exercised for so long over America’s poli- 
ticlans, taxpayers and consumers, and indeed over the 
farmers themselves, is being gradually broken by a combina- 
tion of dissensions within and changing conditions outside. 
But there is also a more immediate explanation of why the 
Senate has just given Mr Benson, the ever determined 
Secretary of Agriculture, a victory which may mean that 
he will one -day be hailed as the liberator which he has 
always aspired to be. If nothing is done about agriculture 
during the few remaining days of this session of Congress— 
the President has already vetoed one Bill and the House of 
Representatives has refused to vote on another, both of 
which would have held farm price supports at high and rigid 
levels—cotton and rice farmers will be forced by existing 
legislation to reduce their plantings drastically next season. 
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Cotton and rice are both leading crops in the South, where 
politicians still depend on farm votes more than they now 
do in most other parts of the country. Moreover, certain 
types of high-grade cotton are already in short supply and 
textile manufacturers, another southern pressure group, are 
seriously concerned at the prospect of a further reduction 
in plantings. For these reasons, Mr Ellender, the Southerner 
who is chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, per- 
severed until he found a price policy which the Senate would 
approve, and for these reasons Mr Cooley, another South- 
erner who heads the House Agriculture Committee, may find 
himself obliged to swallow the Senate Bill virtually un- 
sweetened, much as he dislikes it. The size of the majority 
in the Senate—62 votes to 11—makes it unlikely that any 
drastic amendments would be accepted there. 

The Senate Bill allows increased plantings of rice and 
cotton, with special privileges for small growers ; removes 
all the restrictions, which have recently been ineffective, on 
plantings of maize and other feed grains ; and provides for 
guaranteed prices in three years’ time for cotton and rice 
(for which there are transitional schemes meanwhile) and 
next year for maize, based on current market prices during 
the preceding three years, not on the frustrating parity 
concept which relates farm prices to a formula that has been 
out of date since 1914. Admittedly, to appease Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota, annoyed because his dairy farmers 
were ignored in the Bill, parity had to be retained as an 
alternative basis; the Bill also sets minimum prices for 
all these commodities. But it is expected that the highest 
guarantees will usually be provided by calculations based 
on the market price formula and that this will therefore 
prevail ; yet the guarantees will still apparently be lower 
than present support prices. Mr Benson has not got all the 
flexibility for which he asked, but he may have got some- 
thing better in the long run—a modern substitute for parity. 


Defence Reorganised 


HE Russians share with the President and the popular 

Secretary of Defence, Mr McElroy, much of the credit 
for the latest reorganisation of the defence establishment, 
which Congress has just approved. The President launched 
his plan in the wake of the first Soviet satellite, which 
brought to a head widespread uneasiness about the effect 
of inter-service jealousies on American military progress. 
Blowing warm at last, after his blasts at the House for not 
swallowing his scheme whole, Mr Eisenhower has declared 
that the final version “meets adequately all my recom- 
mendations” and has dismissed his disappointments as 
“minor.” They include, however, continued permission 
for the service secretaries and military chiefs to carry their 
complaints directly to Congress. The President called this 
“legalised insubordination,” but muzzling the services is 
unpopular ; moreover it would deprive Congress of a useful 
pipe-line into the vast military machine. Congress also 
asserted its historic authority by refusing to allow any 
decision to merge, abolish or reassign military functions in 
peacetime to prevail if either house disagrees. 

In the main, however, Mr McElroy has been given the 
powers the President felt that he needed to keep abreast of 
the changing demands of war in the missile age, unhampered 
by obstruction from the individual services—too much 
power, some feel. The chain of command, which used to 
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wind through the service departments, now runs straight 
from the Secretary of Defence to the unified commands in 
the field ; research is brought under a single director and 
the Secretary’s authority to assign new weapons to which- 
ever service he sees fit is made plain ; finally, the staff of 
the Joint Chiefs has been increased from 210 to 400 officers 
to assist in the control of operations. 

Already, however, the Lebanese affair, with its demands 
on America’s “ brush-fire” fighters and an inadequate 
supply of air transport for them, is stirring up old fears that 
the Administration is neglecting to prepare to fight limited 
wars. Last week the Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted $40 billion for defence, which is $1.2 billion more 
than the Administration asked and would be the largest 
defence appropriation granted in peacetime. Part of the 
excess is for missiles and aircraft, which, it is felt, are too 
slow in reaching the services, but like the House the com- 
mittee also voted money to keep the ground forces at their 
present strengths. The Administration had budgeted to 
cut them further in order to help pay for new weapons. So 
far Mr McElroy is determined not to spend this extra 
money if it is voted, and he seems to have had some slight 
success in shaking the conviction of Senator Johnson, the 
leader of the Democratic majority, that, nine months after 
the first sputnik was launched, the Defence Department 
still lacks a sufficient “ sense of urgency.” 


Show-down in Virginia 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


N historic collision of federal and state law is impending 
Aw the very fringe of the capital. In the prosperous 
Virginian suburb of Arlington, just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, six hundred perspiring men and 
women, in the sartorial anonymity of open-necked shirts 
and droopizg summer frocks, recently packed themselves 
into the hall of Trinity church on an exceptionally humid 
evening. Many of them were senior civil servants of the 
federal government. They were assembling as citizens to 
express their defiance of the State of Virginia’s intention of 
closing down their schools to prevent racial integration, just 
as similar groups in other parts of the “ Old Dominion ” had 
organised themselves to resist the Supreme Court’s ban on 
segregating the races in the schools. 

On September 4th, when the school term begins, the 
Arlington County School Board must accept seven Negro 
children who have applied to enter four particular white 
schools, on pain of its members being committed to prison 
for contempt by a federal court. Under Virginian law, 
these schools will be closed automatically at the moment that 
a Negro child crosses their portals. The Governor is then 
supposed to take personal command of the situation. He 
must try to persuade the Negro parents to withdraw their 
children. If, as expected, they refuse, he may keep the 
schools closed indefinitely. Under such circumstances the 
state encourages the county authorities to provide tuition 
grants for sending children to private schools and will also 
contribute state funds for this purpose. While Senator 
Byrd’s political machine, which runs Virginia as a private 
fief, would much prefer to shut every school rather than 
suffer a single exception to the principle of “ massive 
resistance ” to racial integration, the state law does provide a 
way for a county to comply with the law of the United 
States. At his absolute discretion, the Governor may accede 
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to a plea from the county for permission to reopen its 
schools on an integrated basis. But from then on it will 
have to run them without any financial help from the state. 

It is much against their will that Arlingtonians find them- 
selves in this exposed position. Being for the most part 
outsiders who have recently settled in this hitherto neglected 
corner of Virginia, simply because it is a natural extension 
of Washington, they are fully aware of the suspicion and 
resentment which they arouse among proper Virginians. 
They had a foretaste of this when the Arlington School 
Board was punished for announcing that it would comply 
with the Supreme Court’s ban on segregation in the schools. 
This body was the only elected school board in Virginia. 
The others were appointed by the Byrd machine. At the 
end of the war the citizens of Arlington, led by the civil 
servants living there, had risen in revolt against the miserable 
social services provided by the penny-pinching state govern- 
ment, had abolished the two political parties in the county, 
and had reformed the county government on a non-partisan 
basis. The Virginia Legislature granted the county’s 
petition for an elected school board. 

By raising local tax rates the authorities of Arlington built 
up a school system whose high standards are widely 
recognised. However, being mildly progressive in its 
approach to education, it was vulnerable to some criticism 
from those who believed in stressing the “3 Rs” and 
“fundamental education.” Elections to both the county 
offices and the school board became embittered struggles 
between the dominant ABC (Arlingtonians for a Better 
County) group and the conservative AIM (Arlington 
Independent Movement). In the course of these disputes 
harsh charges were exchanged, including even that of com- 
munist penetration of the educational system. 

The segregationists doubtless hoped that these local 
divisions could be exploited to cripple Arlington’s determin- 
ation not to let the state shut its schools. As a punishment 
for having promised to obey the Supreme Court the elected 
school board was abolished. An appointed board was sub- 
stituted which is evenly divided between educational liberals 
and conservatives, with a fifth “middle of the road” 
member holding the balance. But the reprisal backfired. 
The change has, in fact, helped the county to close ranks 
against the threat from the state. With neither side having 
a majority the old feuds over the curriculum and the kind 
of pupils’ reports have had to be composed and the leaders 
of AIM, which has just dissolved itself as a separate organ- 
isation, have joined in the call to preserve the schools. 
Nevertheless, the last-ditch segregationists are still demand- 
ing, in slogans borrowed from the educational conservatives, 
private schools that would teach “fundamental ” subjects 
“ without any frills.” For the past three weeks they have 
been struggling to start a sample school, but they claim that 
they are being harassed by the county authorities, who are 
evidently “ working to rule ” in deciding whether the facili- 
ties meet the requirements of every bye-law. 


HE meeting at the church hall was summoned by a 

private group of Arlingtonians headed by an official of 
the federal Civil Service Commission. To the sound of a 
choir practising in the next room the six hundred troubled 
but resolute citizens rose for the invocation. They were told 
that they represented “the great middle ground of folks ” 
and that it was no accident that they were faced with such 
a difficult problem, since God had brought their ancestors 
to American shores in order that they should be different 
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from other people. The proceedings were conducted 
briskly and finished half an hour ahead of schedule. A 
group of lawyers reviewed the legal position. A permanent 
organisation, the Arlington Committee to Preserve the 
Public Schools, was set up. It has three main objectives: 
to reassure Arlington’s teachers that the parents will fight 
for the school system ; to impress the Governor with the 
county’s determination to keep the schools open ; and to 
give legal advice to parents who wish to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Virginian laws. 

Tactfully enough, the committee’s legal advisers favour 
raising the constitutional challenge in a state rather than in 
a federal court, at least in the first instance. An injunction 
will be sought against the Governor on the grounds that 
the law enforcing the closing of the schools violates the 
Virginian Constitution. If this succeeds, the Arlingtonians 
will try to force the state authorities to continue giving the 
Arlington School Board its share of state funds for education. 
In fact, these funds supply only about 10 per cent of the 
cost of running Arlington’s schools, so that at a pinch the 
county could carry on without them. 

Everyone is hoping that it will be possible to avoid the 
intervention of federal troops. Arlingtonians are naturally 
alarmed at the implications of the federal judge’s ruling in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, which, by suspending integration that 
had already begun, seemed to provide the segregationists 
with a reward and an incentive for violence. Arlington fears 
that troublemakers may be brought into the county from 
other parts of the state, but the county authorities declare 
that they are confident of being able to maintain order. The 
Governor has made references, of calculated ambiguity, to 
his readiness to use the state militia if matters get out of 
hand. In Washington itself there is no illusion about the 
black headlines that will be made around the world by a 
trial of strength on the doorstep of the capital. And there 
is still a lingering hope that the Virginia which produced 
Washington, Jefferson and Chief Justice Marshall will find 
some way of escaping with honour from the blind alley into 
which Senator Byrd, the respected chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has led it, 


Paying the Seaway’s Way 


EXT week hearings will open in Washington and 
N Ottawa on the tolls which it is proposed to levy on 
the 10,000-ton ships, drawing 27 feet of water, which by 
next spring will be able to travel through the new St 
Lawrence Seaway into Lake Erie, a route which has been 
open only to ships drawing 14 feet or less with a capacity 
of about 1,500 tons. The work on the channels and locks, 
most of it in the International Rapids section, has been 
undertaken jointly by the United States and Canada, which 
is paying over two-thirds of the cost, now put at some 
$430 million. The tolls are supposed to cover the operating 
expenses and to pay off in fifty years the money borrowed 
from the two governments and the interest on it. 

The authorities expect to run the seaway at a loss for 
the first six years or so; in 1959 they estimate that only 
some 2§ million tons of shipping will go through, about 
twice as much as in recent years. But by 1968 this figure 
should be doubled—especially as long before then, accord- 
ing to present plans, the channels will have been deepened 
through to Lake Superior—and the seaway should then pay 
its way. Some people believe that these forecasts are over- 
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optimistic, mainly because such a flow of ships might be 
too much for the locks in the Welland Canal, which is 
already a source of delay. 

But the proposed tolls are designed to encourage the 
desired expansion of traffic. They will be levied mainly on 
cargo, an unusual procedure intended to make it possible 
for ships to use the seaway even if they do not have a full 
load for the round trip. For a journey between Montreal 
and the Welland Canal each vessel will pay 4 cents for 
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every gross registered ton, 90 cents for every ton of general 
cargo, such as machinery or Scotch whisky, entering into 
international trade, and 40 cents for every ton of bulk 
cargo ; there will be small additional charges for passing 
through the canal. Bulk cargo, mainly wheat and iron ore, 
is expected to provide about 80 per cent of the traffic to 
begin with. The lower rate will also be paid on general 
cargo if it is being moved from one American port to another 
or between Canadian ports ; it is hoped that this will make 
it worth while for domestic shippers to use the seaway to 
send goods from, say, New York to Toledo, even though 
it would be much faster to send them by rail. 

Spokesmen for eastern ports and for the railways, who 
have always opposed the whole project, naturally argue that 
these toils ought to be higher, even though they are already 
higher than had been expected and higher than those levied 
for either the Suez or Panama Canals. On the other hand 
some shipping interests claim that it would have been better 
to charge less during the initial period and that the tolls 
will be difficult to compute. However, most of the people 
who will actually use the seaway are reported to be fairly 
satisfied, although there are objections to charging for 
passage of the Welland Canal, free until now. 


Heart of Texas 


EMBERS of the Democratic party in Texas, who went 
M to the polls last Saturday to pick their candidates 
for Senator, Governor, and other offices, were offered clear 
choices between men of the right and men of the moderate 
left. They chose one of each: a liberal, Mr Ralph 
Yarborough, to succeed himself in the Senate instead of 
Mr William Blakley, a multi-millionaire supporter of states’ 
rights, and a strong conservative, Mr Price Daniel, for 
another two years in the Governorship—mainly, perhaps, 
because Texans have a habit of granting a second term 
to any incumbent with a good record. A Democratic nomi- 
nation in Texas is still usually tantamount to election, even 
though the state, at the urging of conservative Democrats, 
gave its vote to Mr Eisenhower in 1952 and in 1956. 
Republicans in the state owe their single Representative 
in Washington to Democrats who have voted for Mr 
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Bruce Alger. This year Mr Alger will have to run hard 
to keep ahead of the Democratic candidate, Mr Barefoot 
Sanders, whose name commemorates not his taste in foot- 
wear, but a family from which he is descended. The 
Republicans have hopes, however, of picking up another 
seat in the 22nd District, which has just been created in 
Houston, and which will send a conservative to Washington 
whether it elects the Republican or the Democratic 
- candidate. 

A clearer indication of whether the liberals or the con- 
servatives are gaining the upper hand in the Democratic 
party should be available in September, when the state 
convention meets; preliminary voting suggests that the 
conservatives are still ahead. This convention is important 
because it chooses the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, which in turn will influence the selection of dele- 
gates to the national convention in 1960 which chooses the 
Democratic presidential candidate. In 1956 the conserva- 
tive faction seized control of the state machinery, but since 
then great, though not always harmonious, efforts have been 
made to promote a liberal revival by Democrats who, in 
the main, stood by Mr Adlai Stevenson. 

Progressive Democrats are encouraged by the victory of 
Mr Yarborough, the greatest liberal triumph in recent years, 
and by the fact that Mr Henry Gonzalez of San Antonio 
edged Mr (Pass the Biscuits, Pappy) O’Daniel, the 
colourful old demagogue, out of second place in the race 
for the nomination for Governor. Mr Gonzalez is the first 
Texan of Latin extraction to become a State Senator and 
to try to stand for Governor, although nearly a fifth of all 
Texans are Spanish-speaking ; moreover, he is a vigorous 
opponent of the racial discrimination which few liberals in 
this semi-southern state dare to oppose openly. Although 
conservatives will win most of the offices at stake in 
November, the increasing activity of three formerly sub- 
merged voting blocks—organised labour, the Latin 
Americans and the Negroes—suggests that shifts may be 
going on behind the political scenes. 


Aluminium’s War of Nerves 


LUMINIUM is left out in the cold by the Bill which 
A provides subsidies for other hard-pressed non-ferrous 
metals and a year’s stockpiling of copper. The industry, 
not unnaturally aggrieved by the help proposed for two of 
its chief competitors, copper and zinc, is now threatening 
to ask the Office of Defence Mobilisation for tariff increases 
or quotas, on the ground that growing “ cut-rate ” imports, 
at a time when nearly a third of the domestic capacity is 
idle, endanger the national security. In airing their woes 
to the State Department the producers stressed a different 
theme: that they are victims of the Soviet economic 
offensive. 

The State Department is certain to be sceptical about this 
aluminium pig in a poke ; any quotas on aluminium metal 
would strike directly at Canada, which provides almost all 
of the imports of primary aluminium into the United States 
and which is already bitterly resentful of American economic 
policy on oil and wheat. The Russians come into the 
picture only because their sales of cheap aluminium in 
Europe were partly responsible for the decision of 
Aluminium Limited of Canada to cut its prices in April 
from 26 cents to 24 cents a pound. The American pro- 
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ducers reluctantly followed suit, although they complain 
that the lower price, instead of stimulating sales, has had 
the opposite effect of inducing consumers to postpone their 
purchases in hopes of further reductions. In fact, produc- 
tion in the United States during the first six months of 
the year was only about 7.5 per cent below what it was in 
1957. The 30 per cent or so of capacity which is idle 
today is just about equal to the expansion of the 
industry since last year, and in the long-run it will be kept 
busy only by the exploitation of new uses for aluminium. 

Domestic over-expansion, coupled with the pressure on 
the world price of aluminium, puts the American producers 
in a pricing dilemma. The wages they pay go up about 
25 cents an hour this week under a three-year contract 
signed in 1955. But the American companies are reluctant 
to raise their price—even if this only means wiping out part 
of the recent cut—unless Aluminium of Canada follows 
their example. The threat of tariff increases may be no 
more than a broad hint to it to do so. Meanwhile, the steel 
companies, which have had to recognise aluminium as a 
dangerous competitor in some fields, have at last taken the 
plunge toward higher prices ; one of the reasons why they 
have been hesitating was uncertainty about what the 
aluminium companies would decide. 


Life and Death for Fish 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


¥ the Columbia river basin in the Pacific Northwest, 
the United States government and the private electricity 
companies are engaged in a significant attempt, costing 


millions of dollars, to preserve one of the world’s few great _ 


breeding grounds for salmon, that provided by the 
Columbia and its tributaries. Just twenty years ago the 
first large hydro-electric dams were raised in the main 
channel of the river, 
right in the path of 
the steelhead trout 
and salmon which 
had been travelling 
back up the Columbia 
each year since time 
immemorial to spawn 
in the gravelly beds 
of the river’s tribu- 
taries where they 
themselves had been 
born. The head- 
waters of the Colum- 
bia were sealed off 
from the migrating 
fish by the towering 
Grand Coulee Dam ; but this is more than 500 miles from 
the point at which the Columbia empties into the Pacific 
Ocean and what really mattered then was to get the fish 
over or round the much lower Bonneville dam, only a little 
over a hundred miles inland. The answer was found in 
fish-ladders, a series of pools which provide a gradual 
change in the elevation of the river. 

During the past twenty years hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to Bonneville have watched as the fish going up- 
stream wriggle across a flashboard from which an official 
tabulator counts and identifies every fish that passes the 
dam. This spring the usefulness of this fish count was 
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demonstrated when the State Fish Commissions of Oregon 
and Washington, on the one hand, and the region’s fishing 
industry, on the other, agreed that the usual May opening 
of the commercial fishing season on the Columbia would 
be postponed until 60,000 Chinook salmon had been 
counted over the Bonneville flashboard, thus insuring that 
an adequate number had reached the breeding grounds. 
Where dams are higher than Bonneville—too high for the 
fish-ladder device—adult fish are trapped below the dam, 
transported around the dam by special tank trucks and 
released in the reservoir above. 

With these proofs that adult fish can reach their 
customary spawning grounds, whatever the size of the 
dam, half of the problem of the Columbia salmon has 
been solved. But what becomes of the new generations 
which, when hatched, begin the hazardous journey back 
to the sea? At Bonneville, a comparatively gentle run-of- 
the-river dam, only about roo feet high, these fingerlings, 
or at least enough of them, can pass downstream without 
serious injury. But the higher dams, where the levels of 
the reservoirs may fluctuate by hundreds of feet and where 
the water smashes through the electric generators, are a 
different question and one which has only recently become 
vital. For the hydro-electric development of the Columbia 
river system has now come to the stage at which every new 
or proposed dam menaces the existence of the salmon 
fisheries and it seems inevitable that sooner or later practic- 
ally every tributary will be dammed. Yet these fisheries 
support an industry with an annual gross return of $20 
million and provide sport for half a million fishermen who 
live in or visit the Pacific Northwest, quite apart from 
the tinned salmon which is eaten all over the world. 


The matter was given additional urgency late in June 
when the Supreme Court of the United States, for the 
second time within three years, affirmed that the Federal 
Power Commission had authority to license hydro-electric 
dams in any navigable stream in spite of any objections that 
might be raised by fishing or other interests engaged in 
exploiting the water resources of the stream. The FPC, by 
its very nature, can hardly be expected to show concern for 
anything except electric power but Senator Neuberger of 
Oregon has now introduced a Bill in Congress which would 
eliminate this favoured position for hydro-electricity. The 
Bill would require the FPC to clear each application to 
build a dam with the Fish and Wildlife Service, which is 
responsible for protecting the country’s fisheries. 

One federal agency, the Army Corps of Engineers, is 
spending $2,500,000 in an attempt to find some means of 
passing fish round high dams and fish biologists have also 
been making “ desperate efforts” to save the Columbia 
River salmon. Among these are experiments with 
“skimmers,” devices for trapping the downstream-bound 
fingerlings near the surface of the pools behind high dams 
and transporting them around the powerhouse and its 
death-dealing turbines. The first of these was placed in 
Operation in June at the Portland General Electric Com- 
pany’s Pelton Dam on the Deschutes river. The fingerlings 
are attracted to the surface of the pool by setting up, 
through pumping, a current in the water of the intensity 
which to them means that here is a safe passage. They are 
then syphoned off downstream over a screen and into a fish- 
ladder which circumvents the turbines. The Idaho Power 
Company’s skimmer at Brownlee Dam on the Snake river 
isa much more complex and costly affair. A 300,000-square- 
foot plastic net will be put across the reservoir a mile 
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upstream from the dam. Fish caught in its meshes will be 
drawn off to loading stations at the bank, where they will 
be poured into tank trucks and moved to a discharge point 
12 miles downstream. 

Neither of these experiments has yet been proved in 
operation but on them depends the answer to the question 
of whether the Columbia river can continue to produce 
salmon as well as electricity. Before any conclusive reply 
can be given the Columbia’s anadromous fish will have to 
go through several of their life cycles, each lasting four or 
five years. But the experts are very doubtful whether any 
successful solution to the problem has yet been found—or, 
indeed, whether one can ever be found. 


SHORTER NOTES 


This week’s nomination, by an unprecedentedly large 
majority, of Governor Faubus of Arkansas as Democratic 
candidate to succeed himself means in effect that he has 
been re-elected for the third time ; in this state this is an 
almost unheard-of achievement which he owes to his 
defiance of the federal government when he called out state 
troops last autumn to prevent Negroes attending the white 
high school in Little Rock. His two opponents were as 
hostile as he to racial integration, perhaps even more so, 
but they criticised the Governor for using soldiers to resist 
the order of a federal court and for his announced intention 
of doing so again if similar circumstances arise. Mr Faubus 
was originally elected as a liberal but his latest success will, 
it is feared, strengthen reaction and extremism throughout 
the South. 


* * *® 


Although no formal declaration of emergency has been 
made, the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee has been 
summoned to hear the government’s suggestions for changes 
in the arrangements made at the time of the Suez crisis for 
suppiying Europe’s oil needs, in order to adapt the scheme 
to conditions which may arise as a result of the present 
situation in the Middle East, especially should the actual 
output of petroleum be interfered with. The original com- 
mittee was composed of representatives of sixteen American 
oil companies which operate abroad ; the new plan provides 
for representatives of wholly domestic companies as well. 
Other changes have been introduced to meet the complaints 
of the Senate’s anti-trust subcommittee about the Suez 
scheme and of the grand jury which recently indicted several 
of the companies concerned for price-fixing at that time. 


* * + 


Higher postal rates went into effect on August rst. First 
class letters will have to carry the lavender four-cent stamp 
bearing the likeness of Lincoln instead of the three-cent 
stamp with the Statue of Liberty. Postcards will cost three, 
instead of two, cents and domestic air mail seven, instead of 
six, cents an ounce. This is the first increase in letter rates 
for 26 years. 

. * * 


With the organisation of most Hawaiian hula dancers 
into a trade union, wages of such professional entertainers 
have risen sharply. But competition from the host of 
amateur performers is a continuing headache for the 
organisers of the union. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Traq’s New Regime 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Baghdad, Fuly 28th 

URI ES-SAID, the foremost statesman of modern Iraq, 

died wretchedly in the streets of Baghdad, wrapped 

like a woman in black cloths, his face made up and covered 

with the veil that native harlots usually wear. Only one 

woman stayed in heroic fidelity at his side to die with him. 

Not one friendly door offered sanctuary ; for hours he and 

his companion wandered through streets crowded with 

people who hated him and all he stood for. At most 

there is to be found in Baghdad some pity at the manner of 
his death ; and that is rare. ; 

For it must be recognised that although the army was, 
of necessity, the instrument by which the old regime was 
overthrown, the people were wholeheartedly with it. The 
tribulations deriving from this form of revolution are yet 
to come ; for the present, the people are delighted that an 
unpopular government, and the small ruling group that 
made it, have been swept away. Whatever now happens 
in Iraq, it will certainly not be a return to the old ways. 

President Nasser has not yet scored a victory in Baghdad. 
It is true that he is popular and that his picture is to be 
seen as frequently as that of the new Iraqi leaders, but 
neither the new government nor the majority of intelli- 
gent Iraqis contemplate a deal such as that which Syria 
made. On the contrary, it is clear that the new leaders 
believe that they have brought their country out of its 
near-isolation so that it can again play a part in the creation 
of Arab policy. 

It would do great harm to British policy if anything 
were done or left undone to obstruct this development. 
Egypt and President Nasser may have been weakened, not 
strengthened, by the entry of Iraq into the dynamism of 
radical Arab nationalism. That historic connection along 
the Euphrates route from Baghdad to northern Syria will 
be restored ; already the minister of national economy, 
Ibrahim Kubbeh, is talking about the restoration of trade 
with Aleppo. Syria, Egypt and Iraq may in the aggregate 
be stronger and more influential, but Egypt will no longer 
have a monopoly of renascent Arabism. 

One can with reason ask whether the declarations of the 
present Iraqi leaders, in which they promise their friend- 
ship to the West, their respect for oil agreements and 
fidelity to treaty commitments, can be taken at their face 
value. The answer is probably that they cannot. The 
promise to change oil agreements only by negotiation is in 
itself a good thing, but it does not preclude demands upon 
the Iraq Petroleum Company which could create a period 
of immense difficulty for the company. Iraq will not stay 
in the Baghdad pact, though the new government may 
decide to depart from it only after proper notice. 

It is, nevertheless, perfectly true that in their private 


statements of policy before the coup d’état, the new leaders 
did promise exactly the policy they are now pursuing ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that they mean what they say. 
It is only their propaganda-like insistence on the policy, 
their over-emphasis, which creates a feeling of doubt in 
those who meet them. But in the last resort it will depend 
as much on the western powers, particularly on Britain, 
whether they are able to hold to their policy. 

Naturally there is a suspicion that the new Iraq will 
go, as Egypt did, too close to the Soviet block. Preparations 
are already being made to establish diplomatic relations 
with Russia and the satellite countries which in the past 
were denied any sort of relationship. There is, however, 
a fundamental difference between the cases of Egypt and 
Iraq. The western powers’ economic dealings with Egypt 
declined steadily over the postwar years and had reached 
a point at which Egypt in 1955 had difficulty in existing ; 
there was no overwhelming interest to tie Egypt to the 
West, and the need to sell its cotton compelled increasing 
relations with China and those countries in eastern Europe 
which were willing to buy it. The situation in Iraq is 
quite the opposite. The West is buying more and more 
oil and the Soviet block could not buy or use anything like 
the quantity that Iraq produces. There is, in the circum- 
stances, no reason to doubt that Iraq still needs and desires 
friendly relations with the West. 

It will no doubt be inconvenient that British ambassadors 
cannot settle policy in the formal calm of Nuri es-Said’s 
now ruined salon. It is no doubt true that relations may 
be made difficult by changes in the structure of the present 
republican government. Governments brought together 
after a military coup are seldom final in form and there are 
already those who believe that Brigadier Abdul Kerim 
Qasim is the Neguib to Colonel Abdul Salam Aref’s Nasser ; 
Brigadier Qasim has the easy friendliness of Neguib and 
Colonel Aref the stern withdrawn look that President Nasser 
wore on the way up. There are difficulties and uncertainties, 
but Iraq needs the West so much that there can still be 
worthwhile profits from British diplomacy there. 


The Lebanese Muddle 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


FTER a period of dithering in which it declared its refusal 
A to hold the election “in a climate of tension,” the 
government did finally bring itself to permit the new presi- 
dent to be chosen on Thursday morning. General Fuad 
Chehab, the commander-in-chief of the Lebanese army, was 
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elected president by 48 votes out of the 56 cast. Ten 
deputies were absent. Before the election the situation 
changed from hour to hour... In a final ploy, Mr Sami Solh, 
President Chamoun’s prime minister, announced that he 
would not accept General Chehab as president. After the 
result was made known, the sounds ef machine gun and 
rifle fire were heard in Beirut ; but because of the curfew 
it was not possible to tell whether it was celebrating the 
election of General Chehab or protesting against it. It is 
too soon to say how much effect the election will have on 
the muddled situation here. The temptation to be optimistic 
is qualified by the realisation that, as the twelve-week-old 
emergency has shown, the Lebanese capacity for sustained 
confusion is practically unlimited. 

The chief object of commiseration in Lebanon today 
should be Mr Robert Murphy, President Eisenhower’s 
personal representative. There is growing reason to suppose 
that the original purpose of the American landings was to 
secure bases for the Lebanese army in and around Beirut, 
thereby releasing it for offensive action against opposition 
strongholds. Mr Murphy took little time to discover just 
how preposterous such intentions were ; at no time has the 
Lebanese army shown the slightest sign of undertaking 
offensive operations in any circumstances. He therefore 
fell back into the overworked role of mediator, probably 
embarrassed rather than helped by the mighty engines of 
American power lying silent at his elbow. Are so many 
steamhammers really needed to crack a nut that is not 
there ? 


T is unlikely that the election of a president will affect 
| opposition demands for the immediate withdrawal of the 
American forces. So long as they are still here, it is hard to 
see how the political deadlock can be brought to an 
end. Yet the problem of withdrawal without loss of 
face is complicated by the fact that several different 
reasons have been given for their intervention in the first 
place. They came because they were asked to do so by 
the legal government. Would they go away without a 
murmur if another legal government requested their depar- 
ture ? They came to defend the independence and integrity 
of Lebanon. Who decides when the threat has passed ? 
They came to stabilise the situation until the United Nations 
is able to take over the task. Leaving aside the contro- 
versial question of whether the Americans have in fact 
stabilised the situation, will the United Nations really con- 
template raising a large police force to which at least half 
of the Lebanese people would be bitterly opposed ? The 
fourth reason for intervention—to protect American lives 
and property—is less weighty, since they were never 
seriously endangered. 

Complicated as this situation already is, it is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the withdrawal of American troops 
from Lebanon cannot be considered in isolation. The 
landing of the marines is intimately linked with the airlift 
of British parachutists to Jordan, and the British Govern- 
ment cannot relish the prospect of staying in Jordan after 
the Americans have left Lebanon. Yet it is generally con- 
ceded that the present regime in Jordan would not survive 
the departure of the British troops. The effect of the Iraqi 
revolution has bitten deep and even loyal government 
Servants are badly shaken. It is significant that supporters 
of the Hashemites are beginning to wonder openly whether 
the truest expression of British friendship would not be 
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an attempt to persuade King Hussein to abdicate before 
it is too late. With the consolidation of the new regime 
in Baghdad, the strains in Jordan are necessarily increasing. 

In this respect the Arabs, too, are in a dilemma. The 
transition from a Hashemite to a republican regime wou'd 
inevitably cause some confusion and disturbance which the 
Israelis might well use as a pretext for occupying the whole 
of the west bank and bringing the frontier up to the Jordan 
river. Would the incorporation of the east bank in a solid 
Arab block comprising Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Transjordan 
be worth the loss of the west bank and the new refugee 
problem on a still vaster scale? Different Arabs give 
different answers ; but even if the answer is “ No,” internal 
pressures in Jordan may prove too strong. 


France as Middleman 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


AN France speak on behalf of western Europe in the 
> councils of the great powers? The new men in 
charge of French diplomacy can gain some satisfaction from 
the fact that the question is even being asked. General de 
Gaulle, in his letter of July 26th to Mr Khrushchev suggest- 
ing that a summit conference should be held on the Con- 
tinent, told him that “ the destiny of the Middle East affects 
in a direct manner that of the whole of Europe,” and that 
France, therefore, must particularly consult its European 
partners. This week, M. Couve de Murville, the French 
minister of foreign affairs, had scarcely time to pause in 
Paris between his flying visits to Rome and Bonn. The Quai 
d’Orsay let it be known that these journeys were only a part 
of a large plan of consultations involving not only the 
Dutch, Belgians, Greeks and Turks, but also—casting an 
eye across the Mediterranean—Tunis and Rabat. 

France is undoubtedly in a better position than two years 
ago to assume the posture of the objective broker. French 
governments have always disliked the Baghdad Pact ; 
France was not asked to take part in the Anglo-Saxon inter- 
vention ; no French troops have landed in Lebanon or 
Jordan. Outside the Iraq Petroleum Company’s concessions, 
France has far smaller stakes in Middle East oil than its 
British and American allies. All this tends to bring France 
closer to the countries of continental Europe that, having 
no longer any direct overseas commitments of their own, 
feel that the Anglo-Saxon nostalgia for the times of Don 
Pacifico spoils their trading prospects. . 

Yet, if Paris really intends to take the leadership of a 
western “third force” pressing for a compromise in the 
Middle East, this policy is bound to come up against two 
major obstacles. One is that a spokesman cannot appoint 
himself ; his leadership must be desired by the others in 
the group. In Rome, as soon as M. Couve de Murville had 
left, Signor Fanfani set off for the United States. At Bonn, 
the French foreign minister’s visit on Monday was pre- 
ceded on Saturday by the visit of Mr Dulles himself, con- 
cerned to assuage Dr Adenauer’s annoyance at the lack of 
consultation within Nato when the Middle East crisis flared 
up. The west Germans have been quick to point out that 
they need no proxy to talk to Washington. Bonn has no 
wish to play second fiddle to any lesser power than the 
United States. 

A much more serious handicap to any effective French 
diplomatic initiative is the burden of French policy in 
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Algeria. Military repression of nationalism in Algeria 
hardly fits France for the part of advocate of an understand- 
ing with Arab nationalism. To the Arabs, it would invite 
the charge of preaching one doctrine in the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean while practising another in the western 
half. They see France as the most colonialist of colonialist 
powers. Of the three countries of the Middle East whose 
views General de Gaulle told Mr Khrushchev must be taken 
into account, two—Turkey and Iran—belong to the Bagh- 
dad pact and the other—Israel—is France’s old ally from 
the Suez crisis. 


ITHIN the narrow limits that the Algerian conflict 

allows, French diplomacy has acted adroitly. It has 
had some help from the haste of the Russians and from the 
tactical differences between Landon and Washington. Mr 
Khrushchev, naturally anxious to drive a wedge between the 
western allies, and irritated by the feeling that the Anglo- 
Americans were trying to “ bury ” the meeting in procedure, 
has jumped at the renewed French proposal of a summit 
conference in Europe, purposely overlooking General de 
Gaulle’s insistence that such a meeting must be carefully 
prepared. 

The three-cornered differences among the western allies 
can serve to delay the meeting if that is what Washington 
wants ; on the other hand, despite General de Gaulle’s pre- 
ference for a European meeting-place and for a pure 
“summit” meeting free from the hurly-burly of the 
Security Council, the western powers ought not to have 
much difficulty in reconciling their tactical differences if 
they wish. It is more difficult to imagine France as the 
leader of a group of Continental powers bent on concilia- 
tion. This is merely one of the many French plans that 
cannot get in motion because they are stuck in the sands 
of Algeria. Only if the meeting is finally held in Europe— 
more particularly, in Paris—can General de Gaulle expect 
a useful accession of prestige from it. 


Mr Maudling in 'The Castle 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T times during the past two years the Chateau de la 
Muette, Paris headquarters of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, has seemed the sort of 
castle Kafka wrote about. The European free trade area 
project has preoccupied OEEC since 1956. Intelligent 
people have been studying the matter ; working parties and 
ministerial committees have been beavering away. But 
Mr Maudling, the traveller visiting the castle, has found that 
the decisions he has sought have always just escaped his 
grasp. There have been moments when his committee has 
seemed to reach agreement. Next time he has discovered 
that agreement is as far away as ever. Somewhere behind 
the scenes memoranda have been passing, say within the 
French government ; negative decisions have been made. 
The work of Mr Maudling’s own committee has had a 
strange air of unreality. 

Last week’s meeting was in some ways true to type. Mr 
Maudling hoped to break the ice on the key subject of the 
outer tariffs of the free trade area; and he took a con- 
structive new initiative by proposing that the matter should 
be studied sector by sector, an approach which had earlier 
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been favoured by the French. The committee agreed to 
this, and adopted an encouragingly empirical series of rules 
for the guidance of the steering board of experts who are 
to do the studying. These rules appear to accept the funda- 
mental free trade area principle of different national tariffs 
by its members against third countries. But other and 
conflicting ideas will also be considered by the experts ; and 
countries will be able to bring up the problems of industries 
likely to be injured by internal competition within the free 
trade area. It is not at all clear whither the steering board 
will steer. 

On other matters of substance the committee hardly made 
spectacular progress. On agriculture, it accepted a paper 
by the six members of the European economic community 
as a basis for discussion ; on the subject of a provisional 
agreement, in case the complete free trade area cannot be 
drawn up in time, it agreed to wait and see. The only hot 
debate came when the representatives of peripheral countries 
—Turks, Greeks, Irish—made loud pleas for consideration 
for their special problems. The basic differences obstruct- 
ing the creation of a free trade area were not resolved ; they 
were really not even discussed. 


7. the customary good cheer of Mr Maudling’s press 
conference had more justification this time than on some 
occasions in the past. For behind the puppet-show of the 
OEEC ministerial committee, some constructive action was 
taken last week. Mr Maudling justly referred to the meet- 
ing of the ministers of the six common market countries on 
July 23rd, which was memorable for the concessions made 
by France. The French government made it clear that it 
was prepared to drop the chief obstacle it has raised against 
the free trade area—the demand for a décalage: that is, 
that tariff cuts in the free trade area should be slower than 
in the common market and should start later. France still 
wants progress after a number of years to depend on a 
unanimous vote—which would give the French government 
a veto. But it has accepted the principle that a date must 
now be set for the scheme. The veto, in other words, would 
not stop it for good ; it would only slow it down, like the 
equivalent provision in the treaty of Rome. France, for the 
first time, seems to have accepted the fundamental principle 
that tariffs shall be reduced throughout western Europe at 
the same pace as in the European economic community 
itself. General de Gaulle seems to have appreciated the 
political necessity of bringing Britain into the European 
schemes, 

France, however, has not given up its other claims. And 
between now and October, when Mr Maudling’s committee 
meets again, the Six will continue their efforts to see how 
many they can adopt as common policy. The main French 
demands are for the application of some sort of Carli plan 
to the external tariffs of a free trade area, and for some 
compensation for what France considers the double benefits 
which Britain would enjoy if it combined a free trade area 
with the system of Commonwealth preferences. The Carli 
plan hits at the basic principles of a free trade area—free 
trade within it, separate national tariffs against imports 
from outside. Under the Carli plan compensating duties 
would be levied within a free trade area on goods from a 
given country, say Britain, if the external tariffs it imposed 
on these products were considerably lower than the 
external tariffs of other countries, 

The Dutch and Germans have not swallowed the Carli 
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plan whole. But a substantial part of it may well appear 
in the joint proposals of the Six. Unlike the French attempt 
to delay the whole free trade area, the Carli plan and the 
claim for some share in the benefits of Commonwealth 
preference do not conflict strongly with the interests of 
France’s other five partners in the European economic com- 
munity. Some observers feel, too, that France has now 
made the chief concessions that it is prepared to make. The 
situation of the free trade area today may be comparable to 
the situation of the common market in October, 1956, when 
France accepted the basic principle of the twelve-year com- 
mon market, but made certain other claims on “ harmonisa- 
tion” of labour costs, on the outer tariff and on overseas 
territories, claims to which it stuck in substance in the 
negotiations that followed. 

The next meeting of Mr Maudling’s committee in October 
might thus still bring a loud collision of views, particularly 
on the issue of the Carli plan. The hope is that the sector- 
by-sector approach now adopted will help everyone to face 
the issues in an empirical way. Mr Maudling hopes that 
a meeting of ten days or so in October may bring substantial 
agreement on the main issues. If the ministers of the Six 
can achieve general agreement when they meet at Venice 
in September, his committee may at last come to life. 
But two years of procrastination have bred a lot of pessi- 
mists in the Chateau de la Muette. 


The Black Highlands 
of Kenya 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE White Highlands—the upland areas of Kenya which 
have been settled by Europeans—form about a quarter 

of the fertile land in the colony and produce five times the 
value of the cash-crops produced in the remaining three- 
quarters. The Royal Commission under the chairmanship of 
the former Indian civil servant, Sir Hugh Dow, recom- 
mended that some Africans should become tenant farmers 
in the European Reserve. The settlers do not want Africans 
interspersed among them. There are many reasons for 
this ; but the most respectable one put forward is that 
African non-compliance with veterinary regulations and the 
movement of diseased stock (especially cattle earmarked for 
bride-price) would be gravely detrimental to European 
farming. At the same time some Europeans would stomach 
the “ alienation ” of a compact area of the White Highlands 
to African farmers, after purchase by the government. The 
African wish to penetrate the White Highlands as lease- 
holders springs partly from a psychological frustration, 
partly from a sheer desire for land, but it is a factor which 
any serious plan to create a multi-racial society must take 
into account. The more European farms in Kenya, the 
better for its agricultural production—4o per cent of the 
national income is agricultural. Yet the European farmers 
farm on extensive methods which still depend on African 
labour which could become recalcitrant if the plantation 
workers were unionised and race relations worsened 
throughout the country. So it seems on the cards that the 
European reserve will be breached—perhaps with the quid 
pro quo that some European industry be admitted into 
African reserves. Liberal-minded European leaders, like 
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Mr Blundell, the minister of agriculture, have long been 
preparing the settlers for this. 

The Mau Mau rebellion has brought about one great 
economic boon which may allow the political problem 
of the White Highlands to be side-stepped or at least 
deferred to easier times. This is governmental agrarian 
dictatorship in Central Province, the home of the Kikuyu. 
In the very densely populated districts between Nairobi and 
Mount Kenya land-consolidation is being put through by 


a large staff of district 
EJAfricanLands |} and agricultural] 
Alienated(European& || officers. The Kikuyu 
5 Asian) Lands | elders are obliged to 
National Forests|] decide which strip of 
land belongs to 
whom; they must also 
decide who is to live 
where in the village 
(most Kikuyu are in- 
deed already in 
villages, put there 
during the emerg- 
ency). When each 
man has been 
assigned his total 
acreage and consoli- 
dated plot, the agri- 
cultural officer tells 
him the percentage of 
each crop he may grow on it. The 
owner may then appeal. 

Most Kikuyu are beaming with 
joy at the result. Contours and 
terraces and strict rules about cattle 
paths have done much to stop erosion. The farmers are 
given coffee seedlings from the nurseries, which after a year 
or two yield a crop worth perhaps £200 to £300. Some have 
a couple of good part-European milking cows. Tea can be 
planted in areas of heavy rainfall. Eight or ten acres is an 
optimum plot. As the Kikuyu live on some of the best land 
in Africa there is no reason why they should not, being 
intelligent and very commercial, surpass even the Chagga 
of Kilimanjaro. 

One sure sign of the success of the land reform is its 
condemnation by the African elected members, who are 
now urging the Kikuyu to delay it. by multiplying their 
appeals. Spontaneous anti-European feeling before the 
emergency caused the closing down of a European-owned 
dried vegetable factory at Karatina in Nyeri district which 
gave a steady market for vegetable-growers. The Kikuyu 
now much regret its loss. If they demand its reopening that 
will show their lack of sympathy with Dr Kiano, the 
elected Kikuyu member and lieutenant of Mr Tom Mboya, 
who is a Luo. Consolidation will prove much harder to put 
through in the Kiambu district near Nairobi where the 
Africans lead a cosy semi-suburban life, talking politics, 
plotting, and growing vegetables for Nairobi. 

The success of compulsory planning in Kikuyuland 
unfortunately does not mean that it will be adopted else- 
where. The government very much wants to introduce 
consolidation into the Central Nyanza land-unit where there 
is chaotic cotton growing. But there, one reads, “small 
pilot schemes are making progress, albeit slowly.” Without 
emergency powers the government can demonstrate and 
exhort but, as to action, that can only follow the agreement 
of people born to disagree. 
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African politicians are charging the consolidators with 
depriving the people of land. The charge is unfounded, 
for nobody who does now own a piece of land, however 
small, has it taken away from him. But it remains true that 
among the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru of Central Province 
many Africans are landless. The pressure of numbers is 
the cause, and it will increase drastically during the rest of 
the century. An agrarian revolution has been decreed, 
designed to maximise African production of cash-crops. 
According to the minister of agriculture, Mr Michael 
Blundell, incomes per acre could be raised in the Nyeri 
district from {1 to £18 an acre. The price of progress is 
that holdings may not be subdivided by bequest ; so that 
all heirs, less one, will be landless and, if they wish to remain 
in the reserve, must work either for the inheritor or for 
some other farmer. The prosperous farmer of, say, ten acres 
owning a couple of cows will indeed be able to employ 
several men; but their wages will probably be low and 
virtually uncontrollable by the government. Landlessness 
is, in any case, a grave psychological wound and, one is told, 
the only known motive of suicide among the Kikuyu. 





HE problem of how much administrative power to use in 

the cause of African betterment schemes can only be dis- 
cussed in terms of, first, funds and secondly tribal character. 
Sometimes there are tribal treaties which must be honoured 
or the tribe is almost ungovernable: one case is the Masai, 
fifty years ago the great warrior race of East Africa. Their 
land unit in both Kenya and Tanganyika of 15,000 square 
miles is guaranteed their very own ; they are milk and blood 
drinkers ; practise almost no agriculture and, although they 
are dying out, hold themselves in the highest esteem. In 
general the funds available, for research, education and 
actual schemes, are too little for the government to embark 
on agricultural revolutions. —The Swynnerton Plan budgeted 
for a total expenditure of only £83 million between 1954 
end 1959 on African Land Development (ALDEV). In 
general, also, African conservatism and lethargy keep the 
brakes on hard. ALDEV has a series of definite limited 
successes to its credit: a notable one in the severely 
devastated Machakos district, where landless Akamba were 
resettled ; the resettlement of Luo in South Nyanza ; and 
various irrigation schemes involving Mau Mau detainees 
such as the Mwea-Tebere and other schemes in Embu. The 
government has embarked gently on difficult irrigation pro- 
jects on the Tana, Kenya’s only large river, which may one 
day provide rich land for settlement. 

All Europeans in Kenya seem to agree that the country’s 
development depends on high-efficiency supervised African 
farming with individual ownership. The emergency has 
shown what the Black Highlands could become if the 
stimulus of persuasion backed by force were applied more 
widely in the country. This would entail four district 
officers instead of one in development areas ; it would mean 
the training of many more African agricultural officers ; it 
would probably also mean the symbolic establishment of 
some “ace” Africans in the White Highlands just to show 
that Africans could become pukka large farmers on their 
own. But such a programme is unthinkable without a 
larger and steadier stream of British (or American ?) aid for 
the next ten years. If that were granted—and Kenyans 
consider that Britain’s interest in and sympathy with the 
territory is too weak for it to be granted—there would be 
a good chance of the Black Highlands’ 52,000 square miles 
booming like the 10,000 square miles of settlerdom. 
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The War in Malaya 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUALA LUMPUR 


ITH the Middle East in its present state of crisis, it is 


perhaps natural that the small anti-communist war 
in Malaya should be all but forgotten. The situation there 
has not indeed been militarily serious for months past ; on 
the other hand, there are few signs that the emergency will 
be officially declared at an end for many months to come. A 
great victory was, however, announced last month. The 
Federation government disclosed that in the past seven 
months 118 terrorists have surrendered as a result of an 
operation which was kept completely secret after the prime 
minister, Tungku Abdul Rahman, had taken newspaper 
editors into his confidence. 

Five “weary and bedraggled ” terrorists were picked up 
by an Englishman on the lonely road between Ipoh and 
Kuala Lumpur on the evening of October 15th last year ; 
the motorist took 
them to a police sta- 
tion, and for his 
gallantry received a 
reward of nearly £600 
($5,000 Malayan). 
This “haul”  in- 
cluded a_ political 
commissar in charge 
of South Perak—and 
political commissars 
have never _ been 
known to surrender 
before. He was 
obviously war-weary 
and disillusioned, and 
readily agreed to take 
the police back into 
the jungle to try to 
persuade his colleagues to surrender too. It was as a result 
of this episode that the long chain of surrenders took place 
in the months that followed. 

To use a technical Malayan expression, these were 
“induced” surrenders; groups called on other groups to 
give up. As the minister of defence, Dato Abdul Razak, 
said in Kuala Lumpur, it was not the first time that 
terrorists have been used to help bring in other terrorists, 
but in the past the circumstances have not been so favour- 
able, nor the outcome so successful. The favourable condi- 
tions had been created by an operation code-named 
“ Chieftain” which was aimed at 150 terrorists in South 
Perak. It was a classic type of Malayan operation— 
tremendous pressure by the security forces coupled with 
rigorous food denial measures over a vast area. By October 
“ Chieftain” had killed 19 terrorists but had accepted the 
surrender of only one man. 

The terrorists had, however, been nosed away from their 
own supply dumps, cut off from their supply channels in 
the towns and villages, and driven into deeper jungle. They 
were kept constantly on the move and finally had to live on 
jungle roots and fruits. They lost contact with other 
groups ; they also lost weight and perhaps courage and 
morale. Inducements of good food and a return to a free 
life, with a promise of no prosecution for any offences—plus 
rewards for assisting the police to cajole other comrades into 
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surrender—appeared to be what they were waiting for. In 
South Perak there are now only 31 terrorists left. 

Operations similar to “Chieftain” have been going on 
now for some months in central Perak and in central Johore 
and south Johore. Dato Abdul Razak declared on Thursday 
that in the whole country there are still 1,300 terrorists at 
large. If the 500 known to be on the Siamese side of the 
northern Malayan border are deducted, the number of 
known terrorists in the Malayan jungles is 800—compared 
with a figure of 11,000 in the early years of the emergency. 
The government is satisfied with the number of terrorists 
(21§, including the South Perak figure) who have sur- 
rendered since the “ Merdeka ” (independence) amnesty was 
offered last September, although at first this often seemed 
to have been a flop. The amnesty ended this week on 
July 31st but the pre-Merdeka terms of surrender based on 
“fair treatment ” are still open. 

The most significant point, however, about all the 
surrenders is that they have been the result of military 
operations. Men and women did not emerge with their 
hands up because they had had a change of heart about 
communism. ‘They came out because they were hungry 
and tired of being chased and because they were leaderless. 
There are few records of terrorists surrendering in an area 
free of military operations. In Kedah, where there are about 
300 terrorists, there has not been a single surrender since 
independence day ; on Penang island, only one out of 41 
terrorists has given up since then. 

The government is now faced with the problem of what 
tc do with the hundreds of ex-terrorists (but not true 
€x-communists) who are now living freely—albeit, under 
observation—in the towns and villages of the country. But 
the Alliance Party government can be proud of the 
tremendous advance it has made against terrorism in the 
past two years. There has also been a great improvement 
in the attitude of the public in general, and of the Chinese 
in particular, towards helping the government to get rid of 
the terrorists. The government realises that subversion will 
now take the place of armed force, and in spite of financial 
siringency it has wisely done nothing to reduce the effective- 
ness of its Special Branch, which is perhaps the finest of its 
kind in Asia. 


The Paper Bulletin 


The July issue of this quarterly bulletin contains three Special 
Reports :-— 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PAPER CONSUMPTION 
- THE AUSTRIAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
THE TREND OF BRITISH PAPER OUTPUT 


In addition there are the usual features which provide a 
COMPREHENSIVE AND CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for those whose business is paper: 
Guide for Paper Users—all uses of paper are surveyed 
Raw Material Notes—market intelligence 


Reports on Paper Using Industries—a useful survey of produc- 
tion and consumption trends in important paper-using industries. 


25-page Statistical Appendix—production, exports, imports, 
prices, stocks, consumption in United Kingdom, North America 
and Scandinavia. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, §.W.1. Whitehall 1511, Extension 5 
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Tangles in Turtle Bay 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDEN1 


OME curious things happen in international diplomacy, 
but your correspondent can recall nothing more curious 
than the recent attempt by an American delegate to the 
United Nations, Mr Mason Sears, to move a resolution 
regretting that his government had been conducting nuclear 
weapons tests in the Pacific, asserting that this was contrary 
to the UN Charter, and recommending that his government 
should discontinue the tests. 

It all came about like this. A Marsha! Islander, who 
had twice before signed petitions to the United Nations 
about the use of Pacific trust territories for bomb tests, 
this year requested an oral hearing before the Trusteeship 
Council. Three Americans jointly made a similar request, 
and in both cases the United Nations agreed to hear the 
petitions. After the petitioners had made their statements 
and had been questioned, the Trusteeship Council 
attempted to disentangle the issues before it: was the 
council competent to discuss the general problem of dis- 
armament, or only the specific question whether nuclear 
tests could be permitted in or near UN trust areas if the 
inhabitants object ? 

The debate was proceeding in a leisurely and friendly 
manner until the Soviet delegate introduced a typical cold 
war resolution, with the familiar sprinkling of phrases like 
“deep regret . . . incompatible with the terms of trustee- 
ship . . . violation of the United Nations Charter .. . 
illegally...” and soon. A resolution in these terms would 
probably have secured precisely one vote in the council. 
Realising this, the amiable Mr Lal! of India put in his own 
resolution saying much the same thing as the Russians, but 
at one-fifth the length and in the courteous and elegant 
language which has won for Mr Lall the respect and friend- 
ship of many who disagree with the policies of his govern- 
ment. But when he asked for priority for the Indian pro- 
posal, and the Soviet delegate supperted this request, the 
cat was really among the pigeons. 


R SEARS was determined to vote down the Soviet reso- 
lution, and moved that it be put to the vote at once. 
The Russians promptly withdrew the resolution, whereupon 
Mr Sears re-introduced the Soviet text as his own, though 
with the announced intention of voting against it. By this 
time the Council had got itself into one of those procedural 
tangles which are so common at international gatherings 
and of which the Russians take full advantage for their own 
purposes. Sir Andrew Cohen, in his usual bluff manner, 
made an intervention which was intended to be helpful but 
in fact pushed the delegates deeper into the thicket. The 
Russians insisted that they could not vote without having 
in writing the text of a resolution which, until a minute 
earlier, had been their own. The French delegate suggested 
a ten-minute recess, during which Mr Sears was persuaded 
to withdraw his proposal. 

The Indian proposal was then put to a vote and defeated 
by the votes of the colonial powers (other than New Zealand, 
which abstained) plus China; India had the support of 
Burma, the United Arab Republic, and the Soviet Union. 
The proceedings, which were hardly in keeping with the 
gravity of the issues and at times were on the level of farce, 
did not add to the prestige of the United Nations. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 


Never Never at the Banks? 


RAMATIC moves in the past week by four of the 

Big Seven banks to acquire a permanent stake 

in hire purchase finance raise as many questions 

as they answer—questions of the utmost significance 
for the future business of the banks and finance houses 
themselves, for the economy at large, and for the 
general public. Within one week, a principle of associa- 
tion of the great English deposit banks with companies 
financing hire purchase has been established. The first 
plunge taken by Barclays in its association with United 
Dominions Trust was quickly followed by the West- 
minster and Martins in their proposed joint deal with 
the Mercantile Credit Company. Both these participa- 
tions, as may be seen below, have taken a broadly similar 
form: that is, the subscription of new shares at a price 
substantially (and as some shareholders contend un- 
reasonably) below the market quotation. But where 
Barclays has limited itself to a 25 per cent share in 
UDT, the Westminster and Martins are to have 20 per 
cent each in Mercantile Credit. Thursday evening 


Barclays—UDT 


oo BANK, in association with its Scottish sub- 

sidiary, the British Linen Bank, is subscribing for £1 
million new ordinary stock of UDT, at £4 per £1 unit ; the 
market quotation before the announcement was about £5. 
At the same time, UDT is to make a free issue of one million 
4} per cent irredeemable preference shares in the propor- 
tion of one for £4 ordinary stock held, including the new 
shares acquired by Barclays. Opposition to the terms of 
Barclays’ acquisition has been expressed by a group of stock- 
holders, who maintain that to bring the bank in at a con- 
cessionary price deprives stockholders of part of their equity. 
Barclays’ holding of £4 million will comprise a 25 per cent 
interest in the equity of UDT. The bank is entitled to 
appoint one representative to the board, but it will not par- 
ticipate in the conduct of the business. 


brought the news that the National Provincial Bank has 
bid £4 10s. for the whole of the 2,105,333 £1 shares of 
North Central Wagon, standing at 80s. in the market. 
The Prudential has a majority interest of 54.7 per cent 
of these shares and will accept the offer. A fifth associa- 
tion will be forged if and when the projected merger 
takes place between Lloyds Bank’s Scottish subsidiary, 
the National Bank of Scotland, and the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, which owns the whole of the capital 
of the Scottish Midland Guarantee Trusts. 

The trail blazed by the Commercial Bank in 1954 
was blocked for other banks by the disapproving eye 
of the Bank of England and by the discrimination 
against hire purchase issues by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. Now the way has been opened by the credit 
relaxations a month ago—apparently, under the dis- 
pensation permitting the CIC to approve issues “ desir- 
able as a means of improving the stability of the hire 
purchase financial system.” Not all people seeking to 
interpret this maxim would have had in mind an 


Martins— W estminster—Mercantile 


UBJECT to the consent of the CIC, and of a shareholders’ 
meeting to be called to sanction an increase in capital, 
Martins Bank and the Westminster Bank are each to take 
up 2,476,679 new ordinary shares of §s. each, at 16s. per 
share, in Mercantile Credit. Before the announcement the 
shares stood at 20s. The directors propose a free scrip issue 
for existing shareholders, but not for the two banks, of one 
in twenty. Thus the banks come in about 4s. below the 
market. The directors intend to pay a total of 16 per 
cent this year and to maintain this rate on the increased 
capital in 1958-59. The subscription by each bank of £1.98 
million is to be paid up in four equal half-yearly instalments. 
The two banks will hold 20 per cent each of the new capital; 
with existing holdings of merchants banks banking institu- 
tions will hold a majority interest in the company. 
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increase in the: capital of the largest and strongest 
finance companies; but it is one-possible interpretation, 
and not an illogical one. 

Whatever they do for stability, the participations by 
the banks will certainly do much for expansion. The 
£4 million of new capital money that both United 
Dominions Trust and Mercantile Credit are to secure 
from banking sources will be multiplied many times 
over in their own lendings ; finance companies reckon 
they can safely maintain a ratio of one to five between 
their capital plus reserves and their borrowings from 
the banks and from the public. Moreover, the direct 
association with the banks itself seems likely to 
smooth, and perhaps to cheapen, the finance houses’ 
overdraft facilities. Since the leading finance houses 
pay less for bank overdrafts than they do for deposits 
from the public, their need for such deposits could 
become less urgent as the banks become more liberal. 
This, together with the association of great banking 
houses with particular finance houses, may put into 
sharper relief the contrast of rates paid on deposits in 
these houses (63 per cent or so for three months’ money) 
and the deposit rates paid by the banks (3 per cent at 
seven days’ notice) and pave the way for a significant 
reduction in the high rates paid by the finance houses. 
This, together with freer access to bank money, 
should permit some reduction in the interest element 
in the rates charged to hire purchase customers (though 
these contain a much larger element of service costs). 

At first sight, it might be supposed that those finance 
houses that can find no association with a big bank 
will now be under a major disadvantage. But the 
banks will obviously come under pressure from other 
finance houses that are now their customers for equiva- 
lent treatment ; and the kudos implicit in the recog- 
nition of the finance houses as fit subjects for bank 
investment may be expected to be shared in some part 
by all the larger houses. At the same time, the relaxa- 
tion by the CIC will presumably permit links of a 
similar kind between hire purchase finance and the non- 
clearing banks or the insurance companies. 

In these ways, the stability of hire purchase finance 
should indeed be improved ; charges to hirers should 
be lower, and more effective competition in the provi- 
sion of instalment finance should give a healthy check 
to the easy profits earned by all and sundry in the busi- 
ness, and thus curb the temptingly high rates offered by 


many of the small fry on deposits from the public. One 
result of all this could easily be an expansion in the 
volume of hire purchase finance ; and if that is subse- 
quently deemed by the authorities to be excessive, the 
counter measures should not again be of a kind’ that 
weaken the strength and efficiency of the hire purchase 
structure, 


oes by the banks in finance ‘companies 
should thus show modest benefits fairly soon to 
three separate groups: the banks and their share- 
holders ; the finance companies they are linked with ; 
and people who buy on instalment terms. The ultimate 
impact of acceptance of the principle of a bank stake 
in HP could go far wider. Will the banks seize this 
association as an opportunity for a major broadening 
of their activities, to re-establish their role as the 
primary and pre-eminent source of credit for credit- 
worthy customers ? In themselves, the deals of the 
past week do not necessarily imply that the banks are 
regarding them in that light. 

There are three broad attitudes that a deposit banker 
may take to hire purchase. The first is the traditional 
view that it is none of his business—the view that most 
people thought Mr Tuke was expressing in his address 
to the shareholders of Barclays Bank early this year. 
The second attitude is that the business is quite dis- 
tinct, and needs to be managed and directed quite 
separately, but that a banker may justifiably share in its 
profitability by acquiring a minority stake in the equity ; 
that is the stand taken by Mr Tuke in his transaction 
with UDT. The third attitude, which may possibly be 
closer to that taken by the Westminster and Martins, 
and even closer to that of the National Provincial, is 
that the association is a natural one and conforms with 
the extension and adaptation of a deposit bank’s tradi- 
tional business to the new cirmumstances of the 
second half of the twentieth century. In this view, the 
association involves more than a 25 per cent “ sleep- 
ing” investment stake ; it could involve a substantial 
minority stake (such as the 4o per cent of the West- 
minster and Martins combined, or of most of the 
Australian trading banks), or a majority interest, or 
complete ownership (such as that of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland and the National Provincial) or, at the 
extreme, direct transaction of hire purchases business 
by a department of the bank. 


; RETURNS ON HP 
600 - TOTAL HP DEBT SHARES HP SHARE BOOMLET 
£ million ae aee: September 19, Dec 1956:100 - 
End-1954 1957 Current Current 
Price Yield Price Yield Price Yield HP SHARES 
Of which 7 % . % 7 % 
DEBT OUTSTANDING 
TO FINANCE HOUSES _/ Bowmaker...... 13/6 2-64 14/6 5-20 29/104 4-18 
fr Mercantile...... 16/9 3-68 13/9 5:00 20/- 3-44 
~7 N. Cent. Wagon. 23/6 1-93 47/9 2-35¢ 80/- 1 -88t in fs 
aidsncances 18/7 3-48 «25/9 4-45 29/ms 4-74 THE ECONOMIST 
an Kessens vee 60/9 3-03 83/9 4-42 102/3 3-91 
1957 1958 * Prices adjusted for rights and scrip issues. + Also distributions from 
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There is no question, at present, of the banks engag- 
ing directly in hire purchase business ; and if ever 
they did, they would have to keep the two businesses 
separate in their books and in their minds. There are 
undeniable differences of principle between traditional 
banking business and the business of the finance com- 
panies. The primary difference is one of approach. 
In a hire purchase transaction, the credit is sold along 
with the goods. Bank credit is solicited by the customer 
and granted only after real individual scrutiny. The 
banker, Mr Tuke put it last week, is concerned with 
character first and security second, the HP finance com- 
pany with security first, and sometimes security second. 
Perhaps the quip was a little unkind. Good characters at 
the banks have been known to be embarrassed by lack of 
security, and hire purchase companies do take note 
of the name of the borrower. They examine credits 
for motor cars and other consumer goods, if usually 
after the event and usually on a negative basis of avoid- 
ing known defaulters ; but on substantial credits for 
machinery their scrutiny is closer. The fact remains 
that hire purchase companies are rarely left with the 
goods—though it is desirable that “ character ” should 
play a larger part in HP business. 


ANKING business, as now transacted, and hire pur- 
B chase business, as now transacted, are indeed 
different in principle as well as in procedure. That is 
not to say that certain types of business now transacted 
through hire purchase might not, to the profit of both 
banks and borrowers, be handled at bank counters ; a 
separate question is whether the form should then still 
be the hire purchase contract. It is possible to see, as a 
half-way house between hire purchase and a bank over- 
draft, the use of a bank “loan account.” Under a loan 
account, instead of being given a potential overdraft 
facility, and charged on the actual daily debit balance, 
the customer’s account is credited with the loan, stages 
of repayment are agreed, and no rebate of interest is 
allowed on advance repayment. The loan account is 
used in Britain for purchases of durable equipment 
and in other connections—but it is rather the 
exception. In the United States, the overdraft is 
unknown and bank lending operations are much 
more formal than in Britain. Personal loans are 
granted subject to fixed monthly repayments ; and 
where the borrower pledges security, such as 
a car, the loan generally carries a lower interest rate. 
The greater formality in the American banks’ lending, 
which has little appeal to the English banker, permits 
(together with the comprehensive national service of 
credit rating) a major extension of activities to cover 
risks that would otherwise appear unsuitable for banks. 

Many English bankers will feel no immediate need 
to open up new fields by lending to marginal customers 
on somewhat more formal terms. After twenty years 
of official restriction, they may say, there is no lack 
of opportunity for increased lending according to the 
traditional canons. This is an issue on which observers 
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outside the banks can pass little comment. Two months 
ago, Mr W. R. Ballantyne, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, gave his opinion that once 
the directive was lifted the banks might find themselves 
short of customers—and he was not apparently speak- 
ing for Scotland alone. If he proves to be right, English 
bankers should not turn down out of hand new methods 
of lending solely because they are not those practised 
by their grandfathers. The social and economic changes 
of past decades have left many marks on the banks— 
high salaries, costly small accounts, a shift of income 
to classes that do not hold traditional banking security, 
an inflationary climate that has involved official curbs 
on bank advances and painful depreciation of the 
swollen portfolios of gilt-edged. 

If the banks use their new freedom to get well and 
truly back into the lending business—advances form a 
much smaller proportion of their deposits than in the 
depression years—they must almost certainly give new 
thought to the scope of their business. The venture 
into hire purchase provides a useful opportunity. Hire 
purchase is by no means the only field for considera- 
tion ; but the banks should obviously now consider 
how far, maintaining all proper distinctions, they can 
benefit from the provision of common services for bank- 
ing and hire purchase and the efficient linking of the 
two kinds of business. They should not be inhibited, 
in their planning and their proposals, by fear of the reac- 
tion of the Bank of England and the Treasury. Twenty 
years of control have blurred the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the province of the banks and the province 
of the authorities. The eyes of the authorities should 
be on the general level of credit, and on maintenance 
of due quality of credit ; if hire purchase is included, 
control should be through the long delayed bill 
providing for minimum standards. In the banks, 
considerations of the presumed “national interest ” 
should not be allowed to get in the way of the pro- 
vision of wider, more profitable and more economical 
means of short term credit. 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods: 
Electric washing machines 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios, radiograms, record 
Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 


Passenger cars 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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Motoring 
between 
the Cities 


WO years ago, when the Road Fund was abolished 
| some thirty years after the Treasury started to 
raid it, the Minister of Transport (for England 
and Wales) and the Secretary of State for Scotland were 
made responsible for reporting annually to Parliament 
on road spending. The Minister’s first report, for 
the financial year 1956-57, came out this week: the 
Secretary of State’s report appeared last April. Between 
them they show that total spending on new construction 
and major improvement by the Exchequer and by local 
authorities from their rate and loan funds, which can 
fairly reasonably be called Britain’s total new invest- 
ment in roads, came to about {214 million in the year 
to March, 1957. Maintenance, repair and minor 
improvements cost nearly £76 million, and cleaning, 
watering, snow clearing and administrative expenditure 
totalled £233 million, so that altogether the country 
was spending some {£120 million in 1956-57. 

Since the present roads programme was started four 
years ago “new investment ” has risen both in actual 
amount and as a proportion of total expenditure—from 
£7.1 million out of a total of £89.6 million in 1953-54 
to £214 million out of £1203 million in 1956-57. Last 
year it rose further—probably to between £30 million 
and £35 million. This year it is likely to approach 
£50 million. And last week Mr Watkinson was talking 
in the House of Commons of stepping up the level of 
spending of £60 million that had been planned for the 
next few years. A modern road building programme 
takes considerable time to mount. Every scheme has 
to go through the procedures of negotiation, site survey- 
ing, engineering planning and design, land acquisition, 
orders, appeals, contract preparation and examination— 
processes that together may easily take two or more 
years to complete—before physical work can start. 
Few schemes were in an advanced state of preparation 
four years ago. But the first fruits of the road pro- 
gramme then begun can now be seen—most graphically 
in the brown and white scar that John Laing & Son 
are now cutting across the meadows of Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire for the 53- 
mile London to Birmingham motorway. 

One may question whether even this growing capital 
spending upon roads is adequate. The Road Research 
Laboratory reported this week that the number of 
vehicles on British roads has been increasing at a com- 
pound rate of more than 8 per cent since 1946—if 
continued, this would mean doubling again by 1966— 
and that vehicle mileage has been increasing nearly as 
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fast. Expenditure on road maintenance in Britain com- 
pares favourably with other major western European 
countries ; but investment in new roads and major 
improvements here is proportionately the lowest of 
any. Nevertheless, Britain’s road programme has at 
least survived uncut through successive restrictions on 
public investment ; and its rate of growth has probably 
been as much as the present administrative machine 
and the legal timetable together could have managed 
from par. 


M* WATKINSON often refers to his “ strategy ” for 
the present four-year programme of road works 
up to 1962, under which schemes ultimately costing 
the Exchequer £280 million are to be authorised. First 
comes the initial stage of a national network of fast 
motor through routes, some of them motorways. There 
are, at present, five of these : — 


1 Great North Road (A.1). Ultimately to have dual 

* carriageways to the North-East coast near Newcastle: 
220 miles of dual carriageway and 40 miles of single 3-lane 
road will cost £40 million. So far 30 miles of twin track 
have been completed: work on anciher 50 miles is now 
going on or will start shortly. 


> London-Birmingham-North-West motorway. The 

* first sections of 71 miles, including the St. Albans and 
Dunchurch by-passes, will cost £213 million ; they should 
be finished by November, 1959. Approach roads at either 
end, from the outskirts of London and Birmingham, all 
dual carriageways, are also due to be ready about the same 
time. At Preston the 84-mile by-pass, built as a motorway 
at a cost of £2-3 million, should be opened next November. 
The 11-mile Lancaster by-pass, also planned as a motorway, 
should be completed by the end of 1959. 


3 Birmingham-South Wales through route. The line 

* and engineering designs of the stretch from Birmingham 
to the end of the Ross Spur motorway, north of Tewkesbury, 
should be completed by the end of this year. The 224-mile 
Ross Spur, costing £6 million, has been started and should 
be completed by the end of 1960. 


South Wales Radial Road (from London to the Severn 

* Bridge). The line of the first 113 miles, from the 
Chiswick flyover (now being constructed) at the end of the 
Cromwell Road extension to the A.4 just west of the Coln- 
brook by-pass, has just been published: ic includes a 1-mile 
viaduct over the existing Great West Road. The next 
section, the r1-mile Slough and Maidenhead by-pass, is 
nearing the stage when tenders could be invited. At the 
western end, preparatory work has been taking place on the 
Severn Bridge and several miles of viaduct and approach 
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roads. The whole scheme will cost about £15} million, 
including £10 million for the main bridge. 
5 Channel Ports motorway. The line of the 25-mile, {10 
* million motorway by-passing the Medway towns on the 
A.2 was published last November. The rest of the A.2, 
and the A.20, trunk roads are to be turned into a fast 
motor road. 
The second part of Mr Watkinson’s policy is to clear 
major bottlenecks in the cities and big towns to give 
freer passage to the traffic coming off these main 
trunk routes—and to the extra traffic that they will 
undoubtedly encourage. Works such as the Hyde Park 
boulevard and under-pass scheme and the ring roads 
at Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield and Gloucester 
fall under this heading. Thirdly, there are the smaller 
road works, the easing of a bend, the improvement of a 
camber, the re-alignment of a cross-roads, or opening 
up lines of visibility, that do not cost a great deal but 
can bring large returns in better or safer traffic flow. 


OR a longer view, a special planning section has been 
F set up in the Ministry of Transport to work out, 
in the light of information about traffic trends that is 
still only gradually being collected, what the country’s 
road system ought ultimately to be. This review will 
“cover both the main trunk road system and the special 
problems of London and other urban areas.” For the 
present the emphasis placed upon the five main traffic 
routes is probably the best that can be done with 
virtually no development of detailed traffic engineering 
studies. The Road Research Laboratory has published 
three items of information that its sample surveys have 
brought to light. For rural roads, it records, the 
present traffic on 62 per cent of trunk roads, 23 per 
cent of class I roads, and 6 per cent of class II roads 
now exceeds their designed capacity. On trunk and 
class I roads in rural areas, only one per cent of the 
total road mileage was at the time they reported dual 
carriageway or at least 40 ft wide and that 10 per 
cent was between 30 ft and 4o ft wide. Third, the 
department has calculated that one per cent of the road 
system of the country carries 25 per cent of the traffic 
and 10 per cent carries 60 per cent of the traffic. These 
estimates do not mean that all new construction on 
major through routes ought to be expensive motorways. 
The widening or by-passing of a number of short, 
narrow, often built-up stretches, as on the Great North 
Road, can greatly increase the capacity of the whole 
toad. Moreover, peak use of many routes usually 
occurs only at summer weekends, when the ratio of 
private to commercial traffic is far higher than through- 
out the rest of the week and year and does not deserve 
expensive remedies. 

Whether urban traffic congestion will be eased 
more successfully here than in other motorised countries 
is less certain. All the various road works inside 
towns that form part of the present road pro- 
gramme are expected to bring large returns: the 
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methods the Road Research Laboratory has evolved 
of assessing the economic value of road improvements, 
if applied, should help to order the degree of priority 
between them. But they are all likely to lead to con- 
gestion further down the line as traffic speeds faster 
past each point of improvement, and as more vehicles 
come on to these urban roads. Parking meters may 
order the use of such kerbside parking space as can 
reasonably be set aside for stationary vehicles ; eventu- 
ally, off-street garages may be built because the existence 
of meters makes them once more economic; and 
perhaps a few new but very expensive roads inside 
cities may be cut after appropriate traffic studies have 
been made. But congestion in the streets and the cost 
and relative shortage of downtown parking space will 
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remain—possibly providing a form of ecological process 
that deters marginal motorists from using their cars 
in the cities. That much is evident already in the 
United States, with its more advanced urban highway 
engineering, and in the few sample traffic studies that 
have been conducted in present-day London. There 
appears to be no way of permanently eliminating traffic 
jams. 

Of more imminent concern, perhaps, is the ability 
of the present administrative structure of local highway 
authorities to cope adequately with the current roads 
programme and with any larger programme of expendi- 
ture that might be authorised in the next twelve months. 
Heavier investment in roads might be chosen as a 
stimulus if the Government should decide that the 
economy needs one. But how quickly could the 
“multiplier” take effect through road spending ? 
There are now several thousand small but marginally 
highly economic projects classed as minor improvements 
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in London alone, costing up to £10,000, that are not 
being undertaken simply because the particular local 
highway authority concerned, of which there are nearly 
30 in London, is too dilatory. Similar lethargy exists 
elsewhere in the country among some of the 1,250 
odd other authorities, and has delayed or prevented 
progress on schemes forming part of the current 
programme. The ministries have much less power, 
statutory or persuasive, than is commonly assumed, to 
induce local authorities to go through the motions of 
putting schemes under way. 

It can take almost as much time and trouble to get 
a £1,000 scheme under way as one costing £500,000 ; 
and the administrative cost in man-hours for some small 
projects has actually been reckoned as more than the 
cost of construction. Certain authorities are shining 
examples of energy and modern ideas of design and 
methods: indeed, once or twice they have acted ahead 
of the Ministry on major schemes. But a few give the 
impression of not being very interested, or are short 
of surveying and engineering staff, or come up with 
designs that have been described as “standard nine- 
teenth century textbook.” A new roundabout should 
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not need redesigning a fortnight after it is finished— 
as one was not twenty miles from London. 

Outside consultants have now been brought in to 
reinforce the work of designing and planning, and after 
three to four years a considerable mileage of new road 
works and improvements is nearing the stage when 
tenders could be invited. The level of spending might 
possibly be stepped up to and beyond £60 million a 
year more quickly than it is already, given a little more 
haste by one or two authorities through which pass 
some of the longer schemes that have been planned. 
The civil engineering industry, which claims that “ it 
has not really been tested yet,’ could no doubt 
accommodate a higher and faster rate of spending, 
particularly as nothing has really replaced the now 
ended airfield construction programme. It might have 
to overcome shortages of one or two types of heavy 
equipment (which it could import if licences were 
granted), of drivers of heavy earth-moving machines, 
and possibly of cement. But the speed with which the 
London-Birmingham motorway is being constructed— 
already ahead of schedule—gives an earnest of what this 
industry can do once it is told to go ahead. 
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DEVELOPMENT PLACES 


The Cost of Mislocation 


TUPIDLY used—and if Sir David Eccles were to be taken 
S seriously, some of his observations in the House of 
Commons this week would suggest that that is how the 
Government intends using it—the new Distribution of 
Industry (Industrial Finance) Act could be quite a bad thing 
for industrial development in Britain. Given an accepted 
policy of Government encouragement of industrial develop- 
ment in places with persistent heavy unemployment, it was 
perhaps reasonable to offer this to individual towns and to 
localities much smaller than the existing development areas, 
and, professedly, on a more genuinely temporary basis. 
(Scheduling of regions as development areas, too, was 
originally supposed to be temporary, but no area has ever 
been unscheduled, and probably no politician will ever dare 
try it.) But if anything the new policy depended even more 
upon wise administration than the old. In that “ develop- 
ment places” are smaller than development areas, workers 
in them might well have a shorter distance to move to find 
work where industry is economic ; moreover, the balance of 
social and economic advantage in protecting small towns 
from the natural processes of industrial decay, as against 
whole regions, ought to need much finer assessment. 

The Government’s blanket offer of assistance to a string 
of coastal towns and some depopulated areas such as Corn- 
wall and the Highlands does not offer much confidence that 
the judgment applied will in practice be more careful, and 
its threat that extension of factories in congested areas or 
others where unemployment is low (i.e. where production 





pays) will in future be discouraged even more than it is 
today, bringing the stick as well as the carrot into policy, 
Suggests a positive enthusiasm for inefficiency. Sir David 
did not make many bones about the policy: 

I recognise that this may mean refusal to allow a project 
to go forward in some particular place, even though the 
labour could be found, but there are other places where 
the need for new industry is much greater .. . I realise 
that the location of a new development in one of these 
places may result in a firm having to bear increased costs 
both in building the new factory and in connection with 
the movement of its plant or its key workers, or in the 
marketing of its products. It is to help to meet such 
problems that the Act has been passed. 


There is no need to be doctrinaire about this. Britain is 
a small country ; and in quite a range of industries, the 
costs of transporting materials to be manufactured and of 
moving finished products to be sold are in themselves com- 
paratively small items of cost. Full employment since the 
war has in any case made the availability of labour a much 
more important factor in any industrialist’s decision about 
where he should put down extra capacity than it may be 
in theory or it was in practice before the war. Moreover, 
it is only in the last few years that housing has ceased to 
pre-empt an inordinate share of the resources that the 
country has put into investment: social capital is costly 
to develop anew and may slow industrial development in 
economic locations, as has been demonstrated at Corby. 
Nevertheless, most places that have been suffering from 
persistent unemployment during a period in which so many 
factors have influenced industrialists to seek labour must be 
reckoned to suffer from powerful and deep-seated economic 
disadvantages. 
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Four Per Cent 


O qualify for this form of industrial subvention, the 
Government has let it be known, a place will have to 
have 4 per cent or more of its working population “ persis- 
tently unemployed for a period of months or years ”— 
which compares with a national average that is now about 
2 per cent, but which in the boom was no more than 14 per 
cent. Grants and loans will be offered for such things as 
movement of machinery and plant, the building of houses 
for workers, levelling of sites and laying of railway sidings. 
The financial assistance will equally be available for non- 
industrial development that will provide jobs in the areas 
now designated (or in adjoining areas where development 
would reduce unemployment in the “development 
places”). In the seaside places that make up a surprising 
proportion of the first list, grants or loans may be given 
to build new hotels ; commercial and financial companies 
that wish to site offices outside congested areas, for example 
bank branches and hire purchase record offices, may qualify. 
The Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee has 
been reconstituted to sort out applications and advise the 
Treasury, which will take the final decision whether or not 
to subsidise any particular project. It is proposed that the 
list of places qualifying for help should be revised and 
published at intervals of about six months: the stated 
intention, at least, is that places should be removed from 
the list if their unemployment percentage goes down. 
Economically, the chosen criterion of 4 per cent may be 
difficult to fit into an over-riding policy of avoiding infla- 
tion. It is true that this summer, with an average rate of 
national unemployment of only 2 per cent, achieved after 
three years of disinflationary policy, the Government has 
been able to take the brakes off the economy: wage rates 
have not gone up as much as last year, and prices, if not 
quite level yet, are only rising very little. But prices, at 
any rate, have had the windfall of a big drop in the prices 
of imported goods to assist that anti-inflationary policy ; 
and a government committed to using restraint upon 
demand in general to achieve this end would be optimistic 
to assume that 2 per cent of unemployment across the 
country as a whole, every time a bout of inflation occurs, 
will be enough to turn the trick. If the average had to 
be well above 2 per cent, quite a number of areas could 
be expected to have over 4 per cent and to ask for assis- 
tance. As it is, national unemployment this winter could 
well approach 3 per,cent: if so, the queue is going to 
lengthen sharply. 


IN THE MARKET 


Excelsior 


BANNER with a strange device appears on another page 
A of this issue. It shows that The Economist ordinary 
share indicator on Wednesday reached a new high point for 
1958. At 195.2 it rose 0.9 on the week. That is a true 
picture as far as it goes, reflecting a bull market that has 
been slowed down, but not stopped, either by the Middle 
East, by Mr Khrushchev or by the arrival of the bank 
holiday. The less sensitive Financial Times industrial index 
shows a similar rise over the same period—though not 
quite to a new peak. But skipping from Wednesday to 
Wednesday does not reveal the fact that over the first half 
of this week markets have not been holding their own. The 
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Financial Times index touched 178.7 on Friday and then 
slipped away to 177.5. Gilt edged stocks, too, have slipped 
away a little. The Financial Times index of Government 
securities has dropped from 83.70 on Friday to 83.47 on 
Wednesday, but still shows a net advance of 0.47 on the 
week ended on Wednesday. 

It has seldom looked more probable that the normal 
holiday slackness will affect markets during this month. 
Markets seem too narrow for large scale financing to be 
done and yet look much too buoyant to be easily shaken by 
disconcerting moves on the political chess board. They 
should be able to absorb several smaller issues. Whitbread 
and Company’s projected £1} million debenture issue may 
be one such. On the gilt edged side markets are scarcely 
ready yet for the flow of issues to be resumed, but the 
decision of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation to reduce 
from 7 per cent to 6 per cent the rate of interest charged on 
new mortgage loans to farmers looks like a pointer to the 
expected issue. There must be a rough balance between 
the rates that the corporation charges and those at which 
it expects to be able to borrow. With the “tap” price of 
the Funding 53 per cent stock (1982-84) again rising this 
week, it seems a fair deduction that the corporation believes 
it will, when the time comes, be able to borrow sufficiently 
under 6 per cent to make the new lending rate economic. 


THE POUND 


Commercial Demand for Sterling 


TERLING continues to give proof of the underlying 
S strength that was apparent in the disturbed days that 
followed the coup in Iraq. The selling then lasted no more 
than two days and was followed by a vigorous recovery carry- 
ing the official rate back to $2.803. The rate has this week 
moved narrowly around that figure, and there is even 
evidence suggesting that the authorities may have been able 
to pick up a few dollars. There is so far little evidence of 
the heavy commercial demand for dollars normally witnessed 
in the autumn apart from some special demand for sugar 
payments. The exceptionally large purchases of dollars by 
oil companies which occurred in June have temporarily 
satisfied their requirements. 

The pound, however, remains under pressure against some 
of the EPU currencies and notably against German marks 
and Italian lire, which suggests that the EPU account for 
July will again show a deficit for the United Kingdom. 
That would accord with seasonal precedents. It would, 
however, be surprising if the changes in the gold and dollar 
reserve at the end of July are large. During the month a 
gold payment of £19 million has been made to meet the 
June EPU deficit, and supporting operations were required 
for sterling on the 14th and 15th of the month. On other 
days it is probable that the Exchange Equalisation Account 
was gaining dollars. 


EXPORTS OF SHIPS 


Furling the Controls 


HIS week’s announcement by Mr Watkinson that the 
ban on overseas sales, mortgaging, or transfers of ships 
is soon to be lifted, with the exception of sales of some naval 
vessels and of sales to the Soviet bloc and China, was glad 
tidings to the shipping industry. But it also brings into 
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question the future of controls upon steel scrap. The 
Minister of Transport added that it was intended to drop 
the system whereby these sales would be allowed only if 
the British Iron and Steel Corporation, the common agency 
that buys materials for steelmaking, was not prepared to 
match the foreign bid. As it happens there is a considerable 
volume of steel scrap to spare both here and abroad, and 
world scrap prices have come down towards the controlled 
British price. Some of the vast tonnage of laid-up shipping, 
much of it in ships that are getting on in age, must in 
the not too far distant future move into the breakers’ yards, 
too. The control on scrap prices and exports, and—possibly 
—the pool that BISC operates for British ship-breakers, will 
have to be reviewed by the autumn when the remaining 
Defence Regulations, which authorise scrap price control, 
are to be partially replaced by permanent legislation. The 
control on scrap exports, which stems mainly from the 
Supply and Services Act, is applied through licensing: only, 
_up to now, no export licences have been granted. 


SUPPLIES TO THE SCREENS 


FIDO in the Manger 


IVE trade associations in the British cinema business 

have now completed their arrangements to stop any 
more feature films being sold to British television. These 
are twofold. The associations have declared that exhibitors 
will book no films from any producer or distributor who 
allows a film he is handling, British or imported, to be 
shown on television in this country ; and they are setting 
up a fund, financed by a levy of a farthing a seat on all 
box office takings, to buy up and sterilise television rights 
in British films. The major producing and distributing 
organisations, among which Associated British, and now 
Rank have television interests, have agreed not to ask the 
new Film Industry Defence Organisation to buy rights in 
their films: Granada, which also spans the big and little 
screens, is responsible for the whole idea in the first place. 
There have been few dissentients in the industry, apart 
from one or two exhibitors, wearied by long arguments 
with the renters over the “ break clauses ” in division of box 
office takings, who rather resent the renters being chosen to 
collect the farthing a seat. 

The cinema business is not quite sure whether it will 
have to register its agreement: perfectly prepared to if it 
must ; and confident that if haled before the Restrictive 
Practices Court it could obtain judicial blessing for this 
latest defence mechanism (it is not without some experience 
in preparing a brief). Mr Bernstein has been quoted as 
believing that “ there is no need for TV to rob the cinema 
of its product and that TV should be capable of producing 
its own forms of entertainment.” Few other people in the 
television business have expressed a view—though venerable 
feature films continue to occupy a significant amount of 
programmes, generally compressed into a greater crudity 
than they originally displayed. The tremendous demand 
for material that the BBC and the commercial companies 
(using all the resources of networking) now exert has made 
the operators avid for any cheap visual entertainment for 
offpeak hours: and old-fashioned though the ex-cinema 
features may be, far more preparation and money went 
into them than can be afforded for the most ambitious live 
programmes on British television, so far. 

The BBC and the programme companies are meanwhile 
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under pressure from what they call talent to cut down 
their recourse to the other comparatively cheap supply of 
television programmes, those they can rent canned, on film 
or eventually perhaps on tape, from American television 
companies. British script writers have been complaining 
to the Independent Television Authority that in a given 
week, out of 21 filmed programmes shown on commercial 
services, 17 had American scripts: Sir Robert Fraser, always 
a neat man with an irrelevant figure, riposted that of the 
live programmes shown, almost 100 per cent were written 
by British authors. This seems to be a point which for 
more reasons than one the script writers might have been 
glad not to advertise. 


AIR FARES 


Why More for Jets? 


HE demonstration in London this week by Air France of 
le French-built Caravelle jet airliner put a gently 
purring cat among the airlines’ propeller-driven pigeons. 
Air France chose this week to announce that they intend to 
use the Caravelle in service between London and Nice in the 
spring, clipping 45 minutes off British European Airway’s 
Viscount service and reducing the journey to two hours. 
Before this, the Scandinavian airline, SAS, will be running 
Caravelle services to London and playing more havoc with 
BEA’s schedules. And BOAC and (noise permitting) Pan 
American World Airways will have opened express jet ser- 
vices across the North Atlantic. This prospect has raised 
sharp cries of “unfair competition” from a number of 
quarters and started a movement to penalise the jets by 
putting a swingeing 25 per cent surcharge on all jet 
airliner tickets. 

This odd request comes first from manufacturers of other 
types of airliner. Vickers-Armstrongs and the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company have found that airlines are reluctant to 
buy turbo-props for routes on which jets are likely to appear 
because they believe passengers will choose the faster of 
two services. Secondly, jet airliners are proving less expen- 
sive to operate than was thought. The difference in operat- 
ing costs between the fast jet Caravelle and the slower 
turbo-prop Vanguard is negligible. Therefore on cost plus 
speed jet airliners have a handsome lead in any selling race 
against existing turbo-prop airliners, and this is reflected 
in the industry’s order books. 

Makers of turbo-prop aircraft are now being supported 
by some of the big airlines, BEA among them, which have 
piston-engined or turbo-prop fleets, but relatively few jets. 
These airlines fear that competition from jet aircraft will 
divert passengers from their slower services, and cause 
untimely obsolescence of their fleets. So they argue that 
passengers should be made to pay more for quicker services 
and they demand a surcharge on the shorter jet services 
inside Europe because these have the greatest concentration 
of piston-engined and turbo-prop airliners already in 
service. 

These arguments are unacceptable. If an airline can carry 
passengers as cheaply by jet aircraft as by any other airliner, 
it should not be prevented from doing so by other airlines 
who do not offer jet services. There is good sense in allow- 
ing airlines to offer cut fares for services by obsolete aircraft. 
There is equal good sense in allowing operators with out- 
standingly economical aircraft to pass on the benefit of low 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


How Output Was Rising 


RITAIN’S total output was still grow- 
B ing in the first three months of this 
year, according to the latest quarterly 
estimates of national income and ex- 
penditure in the current issue of 
Economic Trends. The gross domestic 
product (the value of all the goods and 
services produced by the nation) was 
reckoned to be 6 per cent higher than 
in the first quarter of last year. Measured 
in real terms, it was probably 1 per cent 
higher. Last year the rate of real 
expansion was 14 per cent. 

There are a good deal of estimation 
and some unaccountable discrepancies 
in this accounting; so this continued 
growth may be viewed a little warily. 
But the estimate is only in line with 
other official indicators making more 
direct measures of physical output: the 
index of industrial production had not 
started to go down in the first three 
months. Moreover it is more under- 
standable when the complete balance 
sheet of supplies and expenditure is 
examined (Table I). When imports of 
goods and services are taken into 
account, the total supplies available for 
use at home and for export were no 
more than a year earlier. Although the 


I—EXPENDITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Ist Quarter 1958 


Per cent changes from 
Ist quarter 1957 


At At 
£mn. current constant 
prices prices 
Supplies: 
Gross domestic pro- 
ee OEE 4,896 +6 +1 
Imports of goods 
and services .... 1,002 —I] —5 
Net taxes on expen- 
GUNG o.ksddeess 666 +4 +3 
Total*....... 6,564 +3 Nil 


Expenditure: 
Consumers’ expen- 

ME stoi warc ea 3,461 +7 +3} 
Public authorities’ 

current expendi- 


ne ee 927 +3 —I} 


Gross fixed invest- 
Wii rdaeuaa 881 +8 +3 


Investment in stocks 
and work in pro- 


PNG Siedaaraass 180 ji ose 
Exports of goods and 
ee 1,015 —3 —4 
EE caviwes 6,564 +3 Nil 


* At market prices 


apparent consumption of imports may 
have been a little higher, stocks of im- 
ported fuel, materials, and foods were 
run down, so that the volume of imports 
was about § per cent less. 

Although real resources in the first 
quarter were the same in total as a year 
before, they were being used differently. 
A slightly smaller amount was being 
sold abroad and the public sector was 
taking a little less on current account. 
Investment was still expanding in total, 
although investment in houses con- 
tinued to decline and, in real terms, was 


12 per cent lower than a year before. 
Real fixed investment, other than in 
housing, was as much as 9 per cent 
higher in the public sector and § per 
cent higher in the private sector. But 
manufacturers were investing 3 per 
cent less; the increased investment 
occurred in other industries, particu- 
larly on ships and on road vehicles. 
Stockbuilding was estimated to be £100 
million less than in the same months 
of 1957, mainly because of the fall in 
imported stocks. But the total level of 
stocks and work in progress at the end 
of March was about 4 per cent higher 
in volume than at the same time last 
year. 

Undoubtedly the surprising figure in 
Table I is the big rise of 33 per cent in 


II—CONSUMER SPENDING 
ON DURABLES 


(£ million) 
Furni- Radio Cars 
ture and and and 
floor electrical motor Total 
cover- goods cycles 
ings etc. ‘ 
1956: 
Ist qtr. 82 64 76 222 
2nd ”’ 89 62 80 231 
3rd ”’ 91 67 56 214 
4th ” 110 91 37 238 
1957: 
Ist qtr. 92 76 47 215 
2nd ”’ 97 70 91 258 
3ra *° 99 76 80 255 
4th ” 115 95 64 274 
1958: 
Ist qtr. 93 75 101 269 


Per cent change at 
constant prices between :— 
Ist quarters:— 

"57-58 +1 —! +110 +24 
°56-’58 +-10 +15 +25 +17 
personal consumption. But comparison 
is being made with a period last year 
when spending on motoring—and pos- 
sibly on other things—was distorted by 
the Suez crisis. In a useful new 
grouping of consumer expenditure (see 
Table II), an attempt has been made to 
show quarterly figures of personal 
spending on cars and motor-cycles. This 
new series is launched with warnings 
of considerable possible error: who can 
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tell how many cars are bought on per- 
sonal accounts as distinct from business 
accounts ? But personal spending on 
cars in the first quarter of last year was 
probably some £30 million less than 
usual, and the total cost of motoring, 
including petrol, must have _ been 
reduced by a larger sum, by no means 
all of which was transferred to public 
transport. 


For no equally obvious reason, spend- 
ing on food seems to have been low in 
the early months of last year; food 
consumption in the first quarter of this 
year was 2} per cent higher than a year 
before but only 2 per cent above the 
1956 level. People smoked and drank 
rather more in this first quarter than a 
year ago; they bought slightly less 
clothing and fewer services and much 
the same amount of durable goods other 
than vehicles. The picture of the 
general trend in consumption through- 
out last year has been somewhat altered 
by revisions to this figuring including, 
in statistical jargon, a change in the base 
year at which current expenditure is 
revalued at constant prices. It now 
appears that, contrary to what the 
original estimates showed, the rate of 
increase in consumption did not slacken 
towards the end of last year but con- 
tinued at rather more than 2 per cent 
above the corresponding period of 1956. 

Hitherto this quarterly national 
accounting has been built up entirely 
from the expenditure side. Now, with 
some new records of profits (discussed 
in a following note), estimates have been 
completed on the income side (see 
Table III). These provide a good 
cross-check, although a small balancing 
item has to be introduced to reconcile 
the two totals. Company profits as a 
whole were slightly lower in the first 
quarter of this year than last: other 
forms of income were higher. Income 
from rent seems to have gone up by 
about 15 per cent; wages and salaries 
were 6 per cent higher, but, contrary to 
the experience of the last two years, they 
rose rather less than the rest of personal 
income. 


III—SHARES IN THE DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


(£ million) 
Income Gross trading profits Residual 
from error 
Wages rent and Other less Gross 
and self- Com- Public public stock domestic 
salaries employ- panies corp- enter- apprecia- product 
ment orations prises tion 
Annual totals :— 
SN cicacaeas 12,201 2,526 3,039 337 124 — 162 18,065 
FORE dieenueues 12,942 2,649 3,265 333 131 — 168 19,152 
Quarterly :— 

1956 Ist qtr. ... 2,984 617 710 89 31 — 79 4,352 

cs, as wee 3,013 628 770 89 24 59 4,583 

a a wa: eee 3,071 628 737 75 32 -— 5 4,538 
— Sa 3,133 653 822 84 37 — 137 4,592 
1957 Ist qtr.... 3,176 637 734 109 33 — 85 4,604 

“ wee <en 3,174 652 832 74 31 25 4,788 

SS ae 3,269 663 837 72 29 — 58 4,812 

ow Sw 3,323 697 862 78 38 — 50 4,948 
1958 Ist gtr.... 3,379 689 727 95 4l — 35 4,896 
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operating costs in reduced fares. But why should operators 
courageous enough to commit themselves to jet fleets at a 
time when others were holding back, now be expected to 
price themselves out of the market in order to save the 
skins of their competitors ? Why, particularly, should it be 
assumed that jet airliners can be tolerated on long routes, 
but must carry a surcharge on short ones where they have 
least to offer in terms of time saved ? 


. 
a 


QUARTERLY PROFITS 


More in the Bradshaw 


HE principal aim of the Central Statistical Office in 

building up a series of company profits quarter by 
quarter is to put a figure on this crucial item for drawing 
up estimates of the national income. The series gives a 
picture of the trend. of industrial profits, less detailed but 
much more up to date than any other available guide. It 
will be of use to investors as well as economists ; and it 
will be even more useful when, having gathered more experi- 
ence, the CSO produces, as it hopes eventually to do, 
separate series for different industries. At the moment, it 
is content to say that while corporate profits as a whole 
were lower in the first quarter of this year than in the 
corresponding period of 1957, profits of companies engaged 
in manufacture still showed an increase. 

The new series is radically different from any other 
attempt to judge the course of industrial profits. Estimates 
made by The Economist are based on the annual profits of 
public companies as revealed in their published accounts, 
and are set out by reference to the dates on which the 
accounts were published and not on which the profits were 
earned. Nor can they distinguish between profits earned 
in this country and those earned abroad by British com- 


QUARTERLY TRADING PROFITS 


£ mn. 


1955, 1 .... 674 | £Million 
a ee 900 . 
ee S 
— a N N 
600 N N 
1956, | .... 710 N N 
ME. Sccg ae N N 
eC N N 
ee N \ 
1957, | .... 734 N N 
» Bsns OE N N 
?  sson ee 0 S SS 
5  - 2605 Pe WIV 1 uiwiv Luniv 
1956 i957 1958 
wk 1... 


panies and their subsidiaries. The method used by the 
CSO is to take unaudited gross trading profits, before depre- 
ciation and unadjusted for changes in stock values, specially 
provided by a number of public and private companies in 
confidence each quarter. This sample of quarterly results is 
then multiplied by a factor derived from earlier Inland 
Revenue returns to give an estimate of quarterly profits for 
the whole population of companies. The profits so esti- 
mated refer only to earnings in this country either from 
domestic or export sales. 

Such a method is not free from statistical difficulties. 
Though the series has not been running long enough to 
allow a definite judgment, there appears to be a seasonal 
pattern in profits ; that profits are higher in the last quarter 
of the year may be due partly to residual elements in 
accounting—say, progress payments being brought in—as 
well as to bigger sales in that period. Comparisons of the 
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results of any one quarter are therefore limited to the corre- 
sponding quarter in the previous year. Secondly, there is 
a wide difference in coverage among the various industries: 
shipbuilding and building and contracting, where quarterly 
profits have little meaning, are poorly represented. Thirdly, 
the sample covers in all about 40 per cent of total profits ; 
it includes all companies earning more than £1 million a 
year and it excludes companies earning less than £100,000. 
The new profits figures have not been running long enough 
to judge whether the statisticians have eliminated all 
elements of bias—the profit experience of small companies, 
for instance, is not necessarily the same as that of the giants 
—but they provide a welcome addition to economic 
information. 


BOAC’S LOSS 


Help or Self-Help? 


RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION is unlikely to 

be the only big airline to lose money last year. For 

several years BOAC balanced the tightrope between profit 

and loss. For the year to March 31st its deficit was nearly 

£3 million—a setback not easy to recover, for the chances 
of breaking even in 1958-59 are slight. 

Before the last financial year was half way through, BOAC 
was expecting a net loss of about £2 million, but since this 
was attributed to delays and interruptions to early Britannia 
services, it could have been regarded as non-recurring. But 
BOAC was not then expecting the severe fall in traffic that 
occurred last winter, first in the primary producing countries 
hit by falling incomes, and then on the money-making North 
Atlantic services. So the original estimated loss of £2 
million became an actual loss of £2.8 million on a turnover 
of £53 million. Like other airlines, BOAC was increasing 
its capacity in expectation of the regular annual increase 
in traffic of 15 per cent since the war. Last winter this did 
not materialise, and that cost BOAC £800,000 in a matter 
of weeks. 

Over the whole year, BOAC increased its capacity by 
18.6 per cent ; on the North Atlantic the increase was no 
less than §0 per cent as BOAC attempted to recapture traffic 
lost to other airlines in recent years. But traffic rose by 
only 9.2 per cent and average loads were barely 60 per cent 
of capacity. Fortunately loadings are now improving. 

Airlines should be able to ride a few months of bad 
trade without plunging so far into the red as BOAC has 
done. But air transport seems incapable of accumulating 
the financial reserves that other businesses regard as essen- 
tial to normal commercial operation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that BOAC’s latest report casts about for ways 
of shifting some of its burden of operating expenses on to 
other shoulders. The chairman makes a strong plea for 
government aid to meet the cost of introducing new types 
of British aircraft into commercial service. He complains 
of the obligation to pay fixed interest on capital in bad 
times as well as good and contrasts this with the ability of 
airlines with equity capital to waive their dividends. Finally 
he complains of the pin-prick competition in Africa from 
independent British airlines. To all of this the observer 
might coldly reply that before BOAC asks for more govern- 
ment help it might be more ruthless about its costs and 
in particular the costs at its London Airport maintenance 
base. Streamlining here, it is estimated, could save the 
corporation as much as £5 million a year, but BOAC will 
have to apply much more determination to get them. 
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STANDARD MOTOR 


Laurels for Lord Tedder 


ASSEY-FERGUSON won a majority of the new shares of 
M Standard Motor Company that were issued in 
exchange for the shares of Mulliners (Holdings) recently 
taken over by Standards but victory came only by the 
narrowest of margins. The offer of 8s. in cash was accepted 
by holders of 1,881,931 shares (about 51 per cent of the 
maximum number of shares involved). Massey-Ferguson 
has thus improved its stake in Standard Motor Company 
to about 24 per cent. Had it been completely successful its 
stake would have been over 30 per cent. City expectations 
were thus happily upset. It had been generally supposed 
that Massey-Ferguson would collect over 90 per cent of 
the new Standard shares. 

Nearly half the holders rejected a cash bid that appeared 
to offer a clear profit. This disregard of financial interest 
is a strong vote of confidence in Lord Tedder and his 
co-directors and perhaps an expression of distaste for the 
tactics employed by Massey-Ferguson. But the outcome, 
however gratifying to the board of Standard, settles nothing 
finally. In one way or another the two companies have got 
to find a means of working together. Not only is Massey- 
Ferguson much the biggest shareholder in Standard, but 
Standard is the manufacturer here of its tractors on a 
contract that runs until 1966 (not, as stated here last week, 
1960). _ It is essential that the two sides should get together. 
And since mutual distrust has now been raised, a formal 
peace treaty seems essential. 


BANK FIGURES 


Turn in Advances 


ANK statements for mid-July show a further expansion 
B in deposits, following the exceptionally sharp jump in 
the six weeks to end-June. The seasonally adjusted index 
of total net deposits compiled by Lloyds Bank now stands 
at 111.5 (1948= 100), a rise of 2.2 points in eight weeks 
to the highest level since the dear money policy started in 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


july 16, Change on 

1958 Month Year 

£mn £mn £mn 
DN ences esesesasiouas 6,670-5 + 1-9 =+169-3 
a ee ee 6,367 -6 ent +42-6 +151-1 

‘ © 

GUND i sida dxccceeces 2,257-°0 (33-8) +66-5 — 49-8 
GN vecccocccunvdesdeewnues 543-2 (8-/) — 66 + 3-3 
COIR o.ctingenseusesess 414-9 (6-2) -—10-9 — 18-9 
PRIS + oceeccucacnwes 1,199-8 (18-0) +88:2 + 32:3 
 UNED cas cconawnuceesee 99-1 (1-5) — 42 — 64-7 
WE 6c kde xwacennscca 4,189-4 (62-8) —21-5 +199-6 
NOI ic0cccasaucacdus 2,192-9 (32-9) +11-5 +195-0 
PRE cc cinewinsacacnees 1,996-5 (29-9) —33:0 + 4:6 
PGES hiccecceccvicscex 64-9 — 58 + 13-9 
FP CMR ik crccuccedececestace 1,931 -6 —2772 — 9:3 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 


t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


February, 1955. Advances fell in the first fortnight of 
July, but the movement is distorted by the swelling of the 
mid-year figure by the increase in the extraneous intra- 
bank clearings. In the eight weeks to mid-July, advances 
tose by £35 million, while in the corresponding (nine weeks) 
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period of 1957 advances fell by £63 million. This latest 
rise reverses the downward trend in advances apparent since 
Jast summer. 

The banks’ purchases of investments—which in the first 
half of 1958 reached £133 million—tailed off in the July 
period ; but Lloyds Bank made a further purchase of {114 
million. Liquid assets rose in total by £663 million, com- 
pared with £138} million in July, 1957 ; in the latest two 
months, the increase has been £1784 million, compared 
with £240 million in 1957. More than half this difference 
is accounted for by movements in holdings of commercial 
bills, which have now fallen to £99 million, a drop of £643 
million on the year (reflecting in some part the fall in world 
commodity prices) ; and this fall has been sufficient to offset 
the modest increase on the year of the banks’ cash, call 
money and Treasury bills, the assets that are governed by 
the needs of the public sector. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Not to Discriminate 


N the Chancery Division last week, in the first case of 
I its kind under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, the 
Board of Trade applied for an injunction against the 
Northern Council of Grocers’ Associations restraining it 


» from recommending its members to discriminate against 


certain manufacturers who were not enforcing the prices for 
their branded goods. The president and secretary of this 
council gave undertakings not to recommend this ; and Mr 
Justice Vaisey made no order except that the council should 
pay the board’s costs. Section 24 (7) of the Act, under which 
the board sought an injunction, covers civil proceedings on 
behalf of the Crown to enforce the prohibition of agree- 
ments for collective enforcement of conditions as to resale 
prices. This primarily concerns collective enforcement by 
suppliers, but agreements by dealers to withhold orders or 
discriminate in handling goods against suppliers who do 
not enforce price conditions or recommend such action, 
appear also to be unlawful. 

The Northern Council, according to the Board of Trade, 
had written to Kellogg, Petfoods, Heinz, Nestlé, Crosse and 
Blackwell, and Alfred Birch, saying that “ unless they did 
certain things within 28 days” it would recommend its 
members to discriminate against them. The Council claims 
to have 10,000 independent grocers as members of its con- 
stituent association who are suffering from’ price cutting by 
certain competitors: it has recently been active in 
encouraging manufacturers to endorce their fixed prices 
through the courts (as is perfectly legal) by offering “ mass 
displays ” featuring the products of suppliers who co-operate 
with them. In court last week, counsel appearing for it said 
that the council intended to go to the manufacturers and tell 
them they must supply their products “ at low enough prices 
to enable its members to compete with their competitors.” 

At a brief sitting of the Restrictive Practices Court itself 
this week, when it was advised that preparations for a 
hearing on the agreements of the Chemists’ Federation in 
mid September had now been amicably agreed, it was 
stated that eight cases would be ready for hearing in the 
Hilary Term. The cases already listed—there are three 
of them—are expected to occupy the Court fully during the 
Michaelmas Term, 





The Buffer’s Problem 


O keep the International Tin Agreement effective, the 
Tin Council has had to apply yet more restriction 
and to dip yet further into its pocket. Export quotas for 
the final quarter of this year are reduced from 23,000 tons 
to 20,000 tons, increasing the percentage of restriction from 
40 per cent to 48 per cent. For Malaya this is bitter 
medicine. Over 10,000 miners are idle and many thousands 
more are on short time. Two conclusions seem inescapable, 
First, the co-operation of Russia is becoming increasingly 
essential to the effective working of the scheme. So far 
Russia appears to be still deliberating on the Council’s 
approach to join. M. Georges Péter, the chairman, said that 
contacts have been made not only with Russia, but also 
with the major consuming countries still outside the Agree- 
ment, namely the United States, Japan and Western 
Germany. 

Secondly, the buffer stock manager has clearly had to buy 
more tin than was expected. Owing largely to Russian 
exports, the buffer stock’s holding of tin at March 31st 
was 22,400 tons—7,000 tons more than three months earlier 
and about 2,000 tons above market estimates. The original 
contribution and two subsequent contributions gave the 
manager a buying power of about 23,000 tons, so that 
although purchases will have been at a much reduced rate 
in the second quarter and should recently have ceased alto- 
gether, conservative estimates still put the present buffer 
stock holding at not less than 25,000 tons. This means 
that the manager must already have drawn about {1} 
million of the special fund contributions in order to hold 
the price above the £730 floor level. Both the size and 
source of the contributions to the special fund remain secret. 
It is thought, however, to be a flexible arrangement under 
which the Tin Council chairman can call for fresh cash 
contributions at short notice. 


The Price of Stability 


j eee must be many who would support the verdict of 
the Straits Times on the tin agreement: “a pretty stiff 
price to pay for a half-satisfactory scheme.” But the 
scheme’s supporters can now claim that after holding the 
price steady at £730 a ton at so heavy a cost, there is now a 
chance of winning through. The market is now brighter 
than it was a few months ago. Consumer demand is show- 
ing signs of revival, and the United States, the biggest con- 
sumer, is buying and using more tin. 

Above all, Russian tin offerings have suddenly slowed 
down. Sales had been running at around an annual rate 
of 19,000 tons for the first six months of this year. In July 
there has been a dramatic change and little Russian activity 
has been reported. By agreement, Russia is restricting her 
sales of high grade metal (99.9 per cent), which can be 
tendered on the London Metal Exchange, to an annual rate 
of 5,000. tons. Metal dealers feel reassured that this limit 
will not be exceeded. The larger amount has been in 
inferior grades which do not reach LME standards and need 
not be closely supported by the buffer stock, though 
naturally they affect the total supply. 
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Liability for Negligence 


HE case heard at Leeds Assizes in which damages were 
2 awarded against Martins Bank and against the manager 
of one of its branches for loss resulting from negligent invest- 
ment advice, which that manager had given to a customer, 
has been followed with widespread interest, and not by 
bankers alone. It has long been in doubt whether invest- 
ment advice is within the scope of a banker’s business ; only 
if it is held to be so can the bank be liable for its officials’ 
negligence in giving it. The banks have made great efforts 
to avoid being saddled with the responsibility ; it is common 
experience that when a customer seeks such advice the 
banker goes on his behalf to a broker. But the decision in 
the Martins Bank case suggests that the bankers’ caution 
has been unavailing. 

If it is clear that investment advice is within the scope 
of a banker’s business, then his liability for any negligence 
is also clear—provided that there is a contractual relation- 
ship to found it on, as there is between banker and customer. 
In the same way a solicitor is liable to his client, and stock- 
brokers and accountants to theirs, for any negligence in the 
advice they give. Liability in tort is much harder to 
establish: only a few years ago accountants, proved to have 
known that their client was selling his business, escaped 
liability for the loss suffered by the purchaser resulting from 
their negligence in preparing accounts: there was no 
contractual relationship between the purchaser and the 
accountants. In this regard the law is probably out of step 
with public opinion, which would surely have given the 
purchaser the verdict he sought. The anomaly is the more 
notable in that a negligent action, as opposed to a statement, 
is actionable in tort as well as in contract. 

The report of the Martins’ case will be awaited with 
interest on a further point—the basis of the branch 
manager’s personal liability ; the contract with the customer 
is with the bank, not with the manager. But whatever the 
legal basis the decision seems to be more clearly in the public 
interest than did that in the case of the negligent accountants. 
The man in the street assumes that official status of any kind 
in the people he deals with gives their actions and their state- 
ments additional authority, and it is bound to be disturbed 
when the law does not support that assumption. 


MINORITY SHAREHOLDERS 


Easing Oppression 


N the case of Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited v. Meyer last week the House of Lords was 
concerned with the protection of minority shareholders in 
a private company, who cannot readily dispose of their shares 
and who have no control over the directors who may run the 
company without any regard to the minority’s wishes. The 
case concerned a private company, formed in 1946 as a sub- 
sidiary of the SCWS to market rayon, for which the society 
needed the help of Dr Meyer and Mr Lucas. Some 
7,900 {1 shares were issued—4,000 to the Society, 3,450 
to Dr Meyer, and 450 to Mr Lucas. In 1951, the society 
tried to purchase both minority holdings at par as part of a 
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reconstruction scheme but failed. After 1951 the SCWS 
was no longer concerned to work with the minority share- 
holders. In the words of Lord Simonds it then set out to 
“destroy” the company and its plans were “ruthless and 
unscrupulous.” It decided to liquidate the company and 
refused to buy the minority holdings at a fair price. Before 
1947 the Court itself could have done no more than order 
liquidation but by virtue of Section 210 of the 1948 Com- 
panies Act it was able to rescue the victims of oppression by 
ordering a compulsory purchase of the minority shares at a 
fair price. 

This is an eminently satisfactory result. The wording 
of the section gives a wide discretion to the Court in 
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accordance with the recommendations of the Cohen Com- 
mission ; but it had been little tested and its interpretation by 
the bench is particularly important. Lord Simonds thought 
that relief was clearly available under the section, but Lord 
Morton was less certain since the conduct of the directors, 
who seemed to have been the passive nominees of SCWS, 
consisted “rather of sins of omission than sins of com- 
mission.” Lord Denning emphasised the desirability of 
creative interpretation by the.House of Lords and stated 
frankly that it was construing the section liberally. 

Section 210 is technically applicable to public companies 
and it has been suggested that petitions may be issued by 
minority shareholders in such companies, when the directors 


How To Write Off a Canal 


’ took seventy years to construct 
Britain’s canal system, from 1760 to 
1830 when some 4,000 miles of inland 
waterways were cut. It has taken more 
than a century to think up a way of 
disposing of them cheaply since they 
ceased to have a_ useful purpose. 
Eight successive committees of inquiry 
from 1841 to the last war saw their 
reports quietly tucked away in pigeon 
holes: three had suggested compulsory 
amalgamation as a first step towards 
redevelopment, which the 1947 Trans- 
port Act happened to achieve by put- 
ting virtually all the canals still used 
for navigation and many others besides, 
some 2,000 miles altogether, into the 
hands of the Transport Commission. 
But still no system had been evolved 
by which every redundant canal could 
be inexpensively eliminated or 
put to another use and naviga- 
tion, riparian and other rights 
brought to an end. It may cost 
as much to close a canal and 
make it no longer a_ public 
danger or nuisance as to clear 
and improve it for navigation. 

Four years ago the commis- 
sion adopted the proposals of 
its own board of survey about 
the canals. These were that 
771 miles of its canals should 
be closed ; that it should keep 
in being another 994 miles even 
though for the greater part they 
can be used only by narrow 
boats, are heavily locked, and 
offer low ton mileages per man- 
hour; and that the remaining 
336 miles, the seven waterways 
which are most used and 
between them pay their way, 
should be retained and actively 
developed. This was no more 
than an acceptance of the stage 
of decline its canals had reached 
and of what the commission, by itself, 
could do. 

In 1956, the Bowes Committee was 
appointed to consider the future of 
the inland waterways system, in- 








cluding those not owned by the com- 
mission, and to propose measures for 
their maximum economic use, admin- 
istrative and financia] arrangements for 
those that could not be run economic- 
ally for transport purposes, and the 
conversion of canal sites to other pur- 
poses. 

The committee broadly agrees with 
the commission’s internal board as to 
the canals that should be kept in being. 
But beyond this point, the committee 
charts its own course. It proposes first 
of all that the surplus earned by the 
ten class A waterways, some £300,000 
in 1955 and 1956, should be applied 
only to their maintenance and improve- 
ment and not diverted to the support 
of the others. Secondly, it suggests 
that the second group of waterways 
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should be brought into a state that will 
enable the largest craft built to use 
them to navigate safely with full loads ; 
that .the system of tolls should be 
abolisked on these waterways and 





replaced by a system of annual licences 
based on tonnage capacity ; and that 
their net revenue loss, plus the cost of 
restoration, should be met by a 
government subsidy (making about 
£1.2 million annually for five years). 
Full powers should be provided for 
developing and charging the economic 
price for what the committee calls 
“alien uses” on these two groups of 
waterways, by which it means the 
supply of water, the reception of 
effluent, fishing, and pleasure craft (for 
which it proposes licensing to raise 
revenue and prevent old hulks being 
abandoned). 

The committee splits on two points. 
The chairman and three others believe 
that the nationalised waterways and 
BTC’s carrying activities should be left 
with the commission, while the other 
four members would transfer the 
canals and the BTC docks to a new 
body, arguing in face of con- 
trary evidence that the com- 
mission cannot be counted upon 
to uphold waterway interests. 
As for the redundant water- 
ways, both halves of the com- 
mittee agree on a subsidy to 
meet the cost of maintaining 
and redeveloping or eliminating 
them. But the first four want 
to set up a Waterways Rede- 
velopment Board to supervise 
schemes for filling them in or 
passing them over to other 
bodies for other uses, with a 
complex system of ministerial 
orders and tribunals, while the 
second group argues that its 
new body would be well suited 
to prepare these schemes, adopt- 
ing, however, a similar process 
of orders and tribunals. Writing 
off redundant canals might 
have to be a legally complicated 
business, and there might be 
a case for some state subven- 
tion—the committee’s terms of 
reference almost assumed as much— 
but could not the commission be left 
to use a procedure similar to the closing 
of branch railways instead of setting 
up more new boards ? 







































































400 COMPANY AFFAIRS 


drastically alter the nature of the business or dispose of sub- 
stantial assets against their wishes. But in these cases 
sanctions other than those of the Court might be more 
effective. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The British Match Corporation has left its ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 11 per cent, but profits before tax 
in the year to March 31st fell from {2,441,742 to 
£2,343,646, and after tax from £1,296,182 to £1,131,235. 
New acquisitions made during the year, designed to diversify 
the business, have yet to make their contribution to profits. 


x x * 


The 1958-59 edition of the CABMA (Canadian Associa- 
tion of British Manufacturers and Agencies) Register was 
published on the same day that the Dollar Exports Council 
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released the report of its recent delegation to Canada. The 
register lists some 3,200 British industrial products avail- 
able to the Canadian market ; the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of the manufacturers and their Canadian 
branches or agencies ; and their trade marks and proprietary 
brand names. The register, in English with French transla- 
tions, costs 15s. and is published jointly by Kelly’s Direc- 
tories and Iliffe. 


x * * 


Indices of hire purchase business prepared by the Board 
of Trade for May show a further rise in the new business 
of the finance houses, so that the outstanding debt to them 
rose by about 3 per cent, and despite a slight decline in the 
debt owed to retailers the total instalment debt at £499 
million showed an increase of £9 million (about 2 per cent). 
Household goods shops as a whole continued to show about 
31 per cent of their total business done on instalment credit 
terms. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 








ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
ENGINEERING 


SSOCIATED BRITISH ENGINEERING 

which manufactures diesel and other 
engines, has had a chequered career. It 
was known to be doing badly in the year 
to March 31st from the interim report 
issued in November when the interim 
dividend was cut from 4 to 2} per 
cent. Now the directors have passed 
the final dividend, which was 6 per 
cent for 1956-57, and they report 
a decline in profits before tax from 
£384,038 to £93,572 and after tax 
from £182,663 to £63,737. The directors 
now amplify the statement they made 
in November, saying that the earn- 
ings of the marine division have been 
maintained but that the automotive and 
industrial division has suffered a “ sub- 
stantial loss.’ They attribute the loss 
to the ending of a Government contract, 
which absorbed 40 per cent of the output 
of one subsidiary, without “ any prospect 
of future contracts ” ; to the suspension 
of a big Indian contract ; to the effect 
of the Suez episode on an Egyptian con- 
tract for power generating equipment ; 
and to the credit squeeze and heavy 
bank interest charges. But the directors 
do not now repeat the statement they 
made in November that there were in- 
dications, in the light of the order book, 
that earnings in 1958-59 might improve. 
Last November the 5s. ordinary units 
were quoted at §s. 103d.; they now stand 
at 3s. 9d. 

W. H. DORMAN 


HE results of W. H. Dorman for the 

year to March 31st are bad as the 
passing of the interim dividend in 
February suggested they would be. The 
net profit has fallen from £57,367 to 
£12,076. Some of the sting is taken out 
of the figures by the directors’ decision 
to maintain the final ordinary dividend 


at 8} per cent (compared with a total 
payment of 12} per cent in 1956-57). 
The net profit includes £7,403 from 
a provision no longer required and 
the preference dividend absorbs £7,906, 
so that the £9,929 needed to pay 
the smaller ordinary dividend is short- 
earned. The dividend decision seems 
to imply that the directors feel 
that, after a testing time, the worst 
is Over in the diesel market—orders, 
in fact, in the first half of the 
current year are already greater than 
those obtained in the whole of the 
previous year. Diesel manufacturers 
need a high level of orders if they are to 
break even, and the sharp fall in 
Dorman’s profits last year was mainly 
due to a drop of 25 per cent in turnover. 
They depend on their export markets to 
give them a reasonable profit; 80 per 
cent of W. H. Dorman’s products, for 
instance, eventually find their way 
abroad. British manufacturers have 
some advantages in the production of 
high-speed custom built diesels over 
their competitors ; they can turn this 
advantage to profit by vigorous selling 
throughout the world and W. H. 
Dorman is now scouring the world’s 
markets. 


JOHN BROWN 


i e directors of John Brown have 
switched from the old-fashioned 
practice of declaring the ordinary divi- 
dend free of tax to declaring it gross. 
And although they were cautious in 
signalling the change in the interim 
dividend, they have now effectively 
stepped up the payment from the 
equivalent of 8.7 per cent to Io per cent 
for the year to March 31st. The increase 
was unexpected and after its announce- 
ment the £1 units rose 2s. 3d. to 27s. 9d., 
to yield 7.2 per cent. 

The increased payment is not backed 
by exciting trading results. Profits from 





John Brown’s two big engineering and 
tool-making subsidiaries, Wickman and 
Firth Brown Tools, have fallen sharply, 
while the net profits of the group as a 
whole have merely edged up from 
£1,347,538 to £1,391,960 ; profits relating 
to earlier years have fallen from £264,000 
to £135,000. Before tax, profits have 
risen from £3,232,183 to £3,336,382. 
Diversification outside the field of ship- 
building has long been the policy of this 
group but in the latest year it looks as 
if its traditional interest in shipbuilding 
has stood it in good stead. 


HOOVER 


7 reduction in purchase tax in the 
last Budget helped Hoover. Sales of 
Hoover’s domestic appliances in the 
second quarter of the year were 
stimulated by this reduction and over 
the six months to June 3oth they rose 
by 27 per cent. The chairman, Mr S. 
Roberts, expects them to remain 
“ satisfactory ” over the rest of the year 
though not at the high level recently 
achieved. Export sales, however, have 
risen by only 3 per cent and Mr Roberts 
deplores the uncertainty caused by the 
lack of any clear announcement about 
the European Free Trade Area. 


Profits have been jolted up by the 
increase in sales: over the last three 
half-yearly periods the movement of 
gross profits ran from £1,686,000 
through £2,071,000 to £2,107,000. The 
tax charge for the first half of the year 
is high and as a result the change in net 
earnings is less impressive, running from 
£763,000 through £1,161,000 to £852,000. 
The interim ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 10 per cent. If the 
final. payment is again held at 40 per 
cent, the §s. “A” ordinary units at 
42s. 6d. yield 5% on a total dividend of 
50 per cent. 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 


ELF-FINANCED growth can be attractive 

to investors, so long as it is not too 
obviously at their expense. They will 
probably not grumble at the policies of 
International Tea Company’ S$ stores. 
This group has modernised its grocery 
shops and developed self-service stores, 
financing itself by selling its freeholds 
at present-day values and leasing them 
back again. The surplus thus realised 
is carried to capital reserve and there is 
still another £1,200,000 to come into 
reserve in that way. The operation is 
not costless ; rents based on present-day 
values of the properties will be charged 
against future earnings. But, so far, the 
increment in sales seems to have been 
sufficient to prevent stockholders worry- 
ing about the future cost. In the last 
few years trading profits have expanded 
steadily and the ordinary dividend has 
been raised. In the year to May 3rd 
the trading profit advanced from 
£2,1§2,367 to £2,446,925 and net profits 
from £671,563 to £771,410. The ordinary 
dividend has been increased from 17} to 
19 per cent and a I0oo per cent scrip issue 
is proposed. 

On the new dividend the §s. ordinary 
units, now standing at 18s. 3d., yield 
5.2 per cent. That is not a high yield 
for a retail] trader whose margins of 
profit are small. It assumes that policies 
of modernisation and development will 
go on producing better returns. They 
should do so immediately after the new 
policies are implemented. But retail 
business is competitive and other traders 
pursue similar policies. 


JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 


“TOHNNIES” is far from being the 
J strongest of the South African 
finance houses. Its interests in gold 
mines do not include the real winners in 
the Orange Free State and Klerkdorp 
areas and much of its income is derived 
from copper and other base metals and 
from platinum, now in the doldrums. 
Some fall in its income in the year to 
June 30th was to be expected. The fall 
has occurred, but it is not alarming: 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


before tax the group’s income has 
dropped from £2,469,266 to £2,340,434. 
After tax, because of a very low tax 
charge, its net income has actually risen 
—from £1,598,414 to £1,940,313. More 
alarming, though not unexpected, is the 
fall in the market value of the group’s 
portfolio from £20,076,977 to £18,910,965 
even though the book value of these 
investments has risen from £11,930,625 
to £12,664,723. 

What, in effect, the directors seemed 
to have done is to insure against the 
fall in the value of the portfolio at the 
expense of current dividends. They have 
written back £500,000 from tax pro- 
visions no longer required and from this 
sum and the year’s net income have 
transferred £1,737,777 to investment 
reserve, which is more than sufficient 
to cover the fall in the value of the 
portfolio in the financial year. But they 
have cut the ordinary dividend from 25 
to 22} per cent. That dividend is paid 
on the capital as increased by the shares 
issued in connection with the purchase 
in November of 250,000 ordinary units 
in the “Chartered” company. After 
the dividend announcement the {1 
ordinary shares fell 1s. to 49s., to yield 
Qi per cent. 


HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 


UDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS is still 

effectively controlled by Continental 
Oil, with Hudson’s Bay as a minority 
partner, but about 10 per cent of its 
capital was passed on in a rights issue 
to the public last August. Hudson’s Bay’s 
interest in this developing oil company 
has been a lodestone which has attracted 
investors to that company’s stock. Now, 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas has published 
a report for the first six months of this 
year, illustrating the present difficulties of 
the western Canadian oil companies. 
Lower sales coupled with lower prices 
has brought the net income of HBOG in 
the six months to June 30th down by 
$579,000 to $735,000—a fall of 44 per 
cent, compared with a fall of 13.9 per 
cent in crude oil production. HBOG 
has sold some of its investments, result- 
ing in a non-recurring gain of $2,385,000. 





401 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: July 16 Aug. 6 Aug. 20 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 5 Aug. 19 Sept. 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 12 Aug. 26 Sept. 9 





OVERNMENT securities continued to 

recover up to the end of last week, 
the Financial Times index rising to 83.60 
at Friday’s close, but prices weakened 
this week, which brought the index down 
to 83.47 on Wednesday. Industrial stocks 
were also firm up to the end of last week, 
but eased slightly from Monday. The 
Economist indicator rose 0.9 over the 
week to Wednesday’s close, establishing 
a new high point of 195.2 for the year. 

The shares of banks and finance houses 
were very active following the decision 
of Barclays to take an interest in United 
Dominions Trust ; Barclays rose 3s. 9d. 
to 47s. 9d. before easing to 45s. 9d.xd, 
but UDT fell back to ro2s. 6d. after 
jumping to 111s. before the announce- 
ment of the terms of the deal. On 
balance, Midland gained Is, to 64s. 3d.xd 
and Bowmaker advanced a further Is. to 
29s. 103d. Westminster Bank, Martins 
and Mercantile Credit showed little 
change on the announcement of the 
terms of their deal. There were big 
movements in insurance shares; Pru- 
dential “A” gained 10s. to 180s. before 
easing to 177s. 6d. and Equity and Law 
Life touched 147s. 6d. before falling 
back to 142s. 6d. Among textile shares, 
Linen Thread were weak on the forecast 
of lower profits and fell 2s. 13d. to I§s. 
7id., but Bleachers gained Is. 4}d. to 
Ios. 73d. 

Leading oil stocks were mainly lower, 
but Trinidad producers were strong, 
Shell Trinidad gaining Ios. to 140s. 
Canadian Eagle registered rose 1s. 6d. to 
58s. 6d., but Ultramar fell the same 
amount to 67s. 6d. Anglo American was 
strong among gold mining finance 
houses, rising to a new peak of 151s. 3d., 
but Johnnies fell back on the lower divi- 
dend. Diamond mines improved, De 
Beers deferred rising 3s. 9d. to 106s. 3d. 
Some heavy losses were suffered by tin 
producers ; Tronoh fell 1s. to 9s. 3d.xd 
and Kinta the same amount to 13s. 6d.xd. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“The Economist” Indicator 
————S— 
1958 | Indicator* Yield % 1958 1957 
July 2 190-3 *32 High Low High Low 
» 9] 194-1 ER rcecenrre eceeeesensrreensacmeeslemmmeemninness 
» 16) 192-9 6-17 
» 23| 194-3 6-15 195-2 166-1 | 225-0 171-2 
: o 195-2 6-13 | (July 30) | (Feb. 26) | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 
** Financial Times ” Indices 
| 23% eercaies! 
| Ord. Ord. Fixed ©. |Bargains| 
E 1958 | Indext Yield | Int.t Consols | Marked | 1958 1957 
Ce eT ee 
+ July 23 | 176-4 | 6°35 | a9-e2 | 4°98 | 7,763 | [99% | oa 
» 25 | 178-7 | 6-26 | 90-11 | 4-91 | 9,724 
» 28 178-5 | 6-27 | 90-00 | 4-93 | 10,904 Low Low 
» 29 | 177-7 | 6-30 | 90-07 | 4-94 | 8954 | 154-4 159-0 
» 30 177-3 | 6-32 | 90-07 | 4-94 | 8,241 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Bases :—* 1953=100. t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





























































































BRITISH FUNDS | Price | Price, | Net Gross | Pr 7 
Prices, 1958 | AND July July | Yield Yield Prices, 1958 Last Two ORDINARY Price, |. Price, Viel Id, 
Jen" | July 30, ~ ee Dividends July 23 July 30,| July 3, 
GUARANTEED =| o | oe | ee a STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | ~ 1953 
High | Low STOCKS 1958 1958 § 1958 High Low | 
: | | i SB e@. 12 - s.e | ———— 
9813 | 964 WarLoan3%....1955-59) 984% | 981) 210 3)4 2 41 % % STEEL & ENGINEERING £ ad 
953 902. Funding 24%....1956-61) 95% | 9648 3 0 5) 4 4 91) 49/3 41/1035 Ta 635 Babcock & Wilcox.{1 46/9 | 46/9 Sl % 
99%, | 9612 Conversion 2%...1958-59} 99% | 99% 218 5| 317 Li} 25/1h 21/73 66 4 aDorman CE 5 0% £1 23/T3* 23/9* 8 8 5 
974, | 93% Exchequer 2%...... 1960} 964 | 9632 3 410)4 1 9 | 54/78 45/- , 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. £1. 53/14 | 52/104 5 13 § 
98% | 95% \Exchequer 3%...... 1960| 98§ | 988% 216 5,4 010]353 28/3 | t2a +4 bAlfred Herbert ....£1 34/108 349 6 03 
99; 95% Conversion 44%.....1962, 99 | 993 214 4/412 3 54°6 41/- | 4a 7 bMetal Box ........ £1| 53/73 | 83/3 14 28 
94} 88% Exchequer 3%...1962-63| 934 | 938 3 2 214 9 51) 24/3 20/- | 86 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. i 23/6 | 23/3 9 93 
1003 997%, Conversion 43%..... 1963| 100% | 100} 212 4)413 9 | 57/3 48/- | 5Sa@ 13 bSwan Hunter...... 93/- | 53/- 6151 
90} 838 Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65| 88%* | 89* 3 9 9/416 91) 21/6 | 17/9 | 136 4 aUnited Steel....... a 20/10$ 20/1011 0 5 
81% | 778 Funding 3%..... 1959-69; 803 | 81 : 19 2 8 9 1 32/9 | 28/6 | 2a’ hb vain Stemi aed £1, 31/74 | 32/- 6 5 0 § — 
; i - e LECTRICAL | 
89} | 863 Funding 4%.....1960-90) s61{ 865.219 5/417 71] $2/- | 41/- | 15 ¢ 2a Assoc. Elec. Inds...f1 50/- | 50/- 6 04 
79} 15 Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70} 78 | 774* 4 110,511 11) 45/9 | 39/3 | 4a  8$bBr Ins. Callenders.{1 41/9 | 42/6 | 5117 3 
903 843 Exchequer 24% ..1963-64) 89% 904 3 7 9| 411 31] 297- | 24/73 433c14% aDecca Record ....4/-| 26/14 | 25/44 6 16 5 
82h 783 Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67, 814 | 81 4 1 0/5 5 10/| 37/6 | 28/- | We 15 cllect.&Mus. Inds.10/- 37/14 | 37/3 4 03 
13} 693 ‘Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75| 71g* | 72§* 319 4,510 2 | 56/3 | 44/6 | 4a 10 bEnglish Electric ...£1 54/- | 54/6 5 210 
103} 99} Exchequer 5$%.. ..1966| 102} | 102} 218 8/5 7 9 | 38/9 | 29/9 | 33a 6$hGeneral Electric .. £1) 32/6 | 34/6 516 0 
837; | 783 \Funding 3%..... 1966-68} 814*  813* 319 4° 5 8 O | | a TEXTILES | Imports : 
943 91} Victory 4%...... 1920-76, 93 | 923* 3 4 0/419 6t] 16/3 | 10/13 6 c¢ Nil a Bradford Dyers....£1 11/14 | 10/73 = ct 
87 81 (Conversion 33%..... 1969, 86 843* 315 1/5 7-6 | 23/3 19/6 24a 6} Coats, J. & P...... £1 20/6 20/1 814408 pia’ 
9843 | 974 \Conversion 54%..... 1974 972 | 974% (/3 4 6/510 5 | 25/18 | 19/73 3a\ 5 bCourtaulds........ {1' 22/3 | 23/13 | 6 18 § Basic 1 
716} 71k |Treasury 34% ...1977-80! 75% 753 313 0. 5 8 111] 34/7} | 29/10$ 1240, 5 a Lancashire Cotton. .f1 34/14. 33/10310 6 8 in 
7163 70} |Treasury 3$% ...1979-81) 743* | 743* 313 35 8 111} 35/4} | 30/- | 12}c $a Patons & Baldwins.{1; 51/13* 31/14* 8 0 8 a 
1004 984 Funding 54%....1982-84 1004 100% 3 211/5 9 8e | | Suops & STORES | 
663 60 |Redemption 3%..1986-96 65$ | 65; 3 610,5 1 11/] 18/6 | 14/9 | 43a 934 Boots Pure Drug. .5/-, 18/-ll | 18/44! 3.18 5 Bh pane 
724 643 Funding 33%. .1999-2004 714 71? 3 310,5 2 2141/6 | 33/6 | 206  ‘ThaDebenhams ..... 10/-' 39/9 40/- 6178 otal 
753 69% Consols 4% after Feb.1957, 73§* | 73; 3 2 3)5 8 Sf} 24/6 | 17/3 | 7$ g\ 25 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 21/78 | 21/9 7 9 5 Manui 
68} 63} |War Loan 3}% after 1952 66% | 675 3 0 3/5 5 2f) 45/18 | 37/3 10 a@ 22}b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 43/6 | 43/6 31410 : 
68h 62% ‘Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 663 67} 3 07'5 6 2f} 27/18 21/- | 124a; 20 b\United Drapery. ..5/-; 26/6 27T/- 605 Re-expor 
593 54% (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 58¢ | 58 219 5\5 4 1f| 42/103 34/7} | 26%5 134a\Woolworth....... 5/-| 40/6* | 40/6* 4 1810 , 
514 463 ‘Consols 24%..........-. | 504 50 21611/419 If | SHIPPING odenee 
501} | 46% (Treas. 24% after Apr.1975 49% 50 218 1 5 1 8f| 36/74 | 27/74 | 63a 1340 Brit. &Com'wealth10/-, 36/5\| | 36/6 5 917 
95% | 904 Br. Electric 44% .1967-69| 923* | 927* 3 7 2/5 6111} 22/- | 16/6 2a) 8 bCunard........... 1 22/- | 204 9151 
75% 724 Br. Electric 3%. 1968-73, 75 75 (4 0 3,511 Tl] 3549 | 27/3 9%c| 10%c Furness Withy..... f1 33/3 | 34/9 6 45 imports 
73} 68% Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77, 724 | 72% |316 8|5 8101) 31/9 | 22/- | 3a| 8 bP &O. Deferred...{1 31/6 | 31/- 7 20 —_ 
87+ 82? Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 863 86} a 2 £)o 28 \ MISCELLANEOUS Exports 
77 72% Br Electric 3$%.1976-79 764 | 764 312 9,5 8 81} 35/6 | 27/- 22$c\ 30 c Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-, 33/9 | 34/6 4 6ll 
873 82% |Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 854* | 853* 312 0;5 9 247406 {| 31/- 3a} 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...{1 39/- | 40/- 410 0 
84 79} ‘'Br. Gas 34% .---1969-71, 83} 83 313 9|)5 8 52) 20/- | 13/4} | 11a) 9 bBeechamGroup...5/- 20/- | 19/- 5 53 
67 60% |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 654 | 664 3 7 2) 5 1 102) 36/- | 26/6 | 44a) 8 b Bowater Paper ....£1) 34/3 | 34/- 7 10 Ti imports 
15% 724 \Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 175 715} 4 0 3'511 Tl] 48/-_| 36/9 | 4a, 8 bBr. Aluminium ....f1 47/- | 47/9 5 08 Dollar 
844 79} Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 824 83 310 9!|5 9 51} 47/103 37/73 | 410 a) +6%5 Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-, 46/3 | 47/- 6 35 
664: | 6048 \Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 654 664 311 915 5 8i| 26/3 | 19/9 | Tha 17)0B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/- 26/- | 259 41170 
DOMINIO | 19> | 14-43 | 3 al 11 SlDunlop Rubber. “it fem ee TS 
Peto j MINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, oe ‘4h | a Dunlop Rubber. .10/- /14'18/6 (TNS i 
sitcnans a CORPORATION AND July 23,July 30, July 30, z 3° tha uae cone: oe roe A =. | is Gi ; . ‘ pl 
‘ 195 } - aiilm obDacco .....- me i~ i 
High Low o FOREIGN BONDS 1958 a 8 195 : 31/6} | 28/- 5 b| 24a j. aces (Inds. er 36/74 37 , 4 1 0 Sterli 
£ s. d. | 16/1} | 12/6 5 a, 84bMonsanto Chem...5/- 14/6 15/- 4:10 0 I exports 
88} | 83 Agric. Mortgage 5%.......- 1959-89 87 | 87 518 52} 14/9 | 13/73 5 b| 5 a@Ranks....... ...10/- 14/6 | 14/74 | 6 1610 Dolla 
79; | 76} Australia 31%....... weeee 1965-69 78 | 781 | 519 TL] 39/3 | 27/9 5 al 9 bA.E. Reed........ £1 38/6 | 38/3 7 65 
95 | 92} Birmingham 5%. Sereeeeee: 94 | 94 (511 21] 14/3 | 11/8} | 22hc! 224c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-, 12/3 | 12/3 9 310 
944 | 90$ East Africa 53%....... ...-1977-83, 923 | 923 |6 6 81] 57/6 | 48/9 | 12 6 4ha\Tate & Lyle....... £1 56/6 | 56/- 51710 
BRR FR Eo necrcccctoens 1977-81 100 | 101? | 5 7 51} 55/9 | 48/6 746, Tha\Tube Investments. .£1 55/3 | 54/9 5 9 8 BR Non. 
62; | 56 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%.1934-2003 62+ | 624 | 5 4 41] 64/- | 52/1} | 1246 5 aTurner & Newall. fl G3/1h | 62/45 | 416 5 | 
82 | 78 |New Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 79} 80} | 513 311.806 | 10/6 6 a 1145Unilever Ltd....... £1 78/6 | 79/3 .4 85 BF Sterij 
71h | 69 |S. Rhodesia 23% .......... 1965-70 694 69§ | 6 2 OFfll/— | T1/- 4 a\ 16 bUnited Dominions. .£1100/- 102/3 318 1 
984 | 83 (German T% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924 97 97} | ai 31/3 | 26/- $44a| 710 b United Molasses . 10/-| 31/- , 30/9 8 0 3B patanes 
167$ | 1 apan 5% (Enfaced) 1907; 163 165 | On Doll 
) 19/6 +5 a! +10 o|British Petroleum. .{1 1100/3 | 98/9 5 510 Non- 
Prices, 1958 | Last T P P | Yield £11k is; "Aa ee Royal Duich. 30 ‘i fist ti oe re $19 1 
rices, ast Two | rice, | Price, | ield, a. Royal Dutch....20 fl. £ 16 2 
| Dividends "ao. July 23 July 30,| July 30,.|151/3 |117/6 t5 a| $13} 5/Shell seeawesreanical £1:140/74 159 44413 8 I traps 
—| (a) (b) (c) / 1958 ~ 1958 | 1958 | 74/6 | 41/6 ae om WE sr enaxe 10/-| 69/-- | 67/6 | if, 
High Low ! | Stuee toe — 
a - — as 151/3 |115/- | 20@| 60 b/Anglo-American -10/-(146/3 (151/35 510 at 
~ 4s Banks & DISCOUNT | is. << gto-Amencan / | , Meat 
so. | 8-  Ma 8 OBE hn eo ner 29/6 | 29/9 | & 1 G | 23/6 | 19/6 | t24a +10 BCons. Tea & Lands.f1| 22/6 | 22/9 19 220E su 
41/9 | 39/9 | 66 6 aBarclaysBank.....£1 44/-* | 45/9" 5 5 0 51/6 | 41/6 | 6a) 1246\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1| 49/- | 47/6 1718 ! ' 
30/- | 27/6 4 Di 4 a Barclays D.C.O. oot 29/3 | 29/6 5 8 6 106/3 80/74 80 a 120 De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 102, ‘6 1106/3 9 8 j Raw 
43/6 | 35/6 | Tha 746 Chartered Bank... .{1! 40/- | 40/4 7 ¢ 9 93/9 76/- | 20 6 40 a\Free State Geduld.5/- 89, 44 | 91/3 359 Raw 
48/- | 41/3 | 646 64aLloyds Bank ...... fi 45/6" | 46/9" 511 3], 2/6 | 6/48 30 c 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/-) 6/74 | 6/45 1816 1 Rui) 
649 | 57/6 | 9b 9 aMidland Bank .....£1\ 63/3 | 64/3 812 1 | 94/6 | 46/6 | 50a) 50 b President Brand ..5/-| 54/- | 54/6 9 38 
36/3 | 29/6 | 5 b| 5 a@Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 34/3* | 36/3* 510 4 | 17/6 | 12/103) 16§5) 1ja, Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-} 15/14 | 15/1}| Solty 
50/9 | 40/9 | 646) 6 4a\Union Discount... .£1| 48/9* | 47/9* | 5 4 9 283 | 20 | 175 6| 25 a\Rhokana Corp. ....£1) 254 | 26) | ~ Woo 
INSURANCE 54/6 | 46/- | 124a) 3746 United Sua Betong. £1) 52/3 | 52/6 = _ Crud 
38/- | 32/9 | 154 214 Commercial Union 5/-| 34/9 | 35/3. 5 7 5 |101/103) 84/44 | 60 6 60 a|Western Holdings .5/-| 98/1} | 99/45 | 6 1! 
132/6 113/9 | 40 a| 60 bLegal & General ..5/-/126/3 (125/- 4 0 0 Export: 
101/3 | 86/3 20 a| t50 bPearl............ 5/-| 87/6 92/6 |611 8 Coal 
180/ _ 113240 F474 Predentiol = a2 @/ 1 70/ 2171/6 /515 8 New York Closing Prices s$ Nov 
36/6 | 31/- | 3% b de, ye ee 5/-| 35/6 | 35/6 |6 9 8 f — Se oe ; 
24/9 | 19/73 | Tha 1246/Distillers......... 6/8 24/74 | 24/9 |5 710 July July | July | July July) Jul 
42/103 37/- | 15 6| 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 42/3 | 42/44 | 518 0 23 | 30 23 | 23. | 0 Pass 
90/6 | 75/6 oa 17 6 Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 86/3 | 86/6 515 7 liken tens | 16% | 75} |DuPontdeNm. 191 1954 N.Y. Central . 18 | 18 Com 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | . 284 ; 29 |Ford Motors..! 41 | 43} jSears Roebuc k 29% | Dt Agri 
14/44.| 8/13 3)a\ 64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 9/24 | 10/14 917 6 45 | 464 |Gen. Elect..... 62) | 633 [Shell Oil ..... 81 | Slt 
8/9 6/74 124¢ 4 a\British Motor..... 5/-| 8/T% 8/6 | 7 6 O 179} |180 (Gen. Motors.., 42$ | 43} Std. Oil of N.J. = Al Mae! 
40/9 | 31/9 3 a) : b|Ford on eee £1) 38/- | 38/3 |414 3 | 49} [Goodyear ...., 87} | 89} |Tri-Conti’tal. . | 35h 
30/9 | 24/9 | 75 a\Hawker Siddeley. ..£1| 28/9 | 28/103! 6 18 8 |Beth. Steel...) 443 | 463 \Gulf Oil...... 110% |109}*{Union Carbide 1001 105 Cher 
44/9 | 39/- 12$c! 124clLovland Motors. . £1 41/6 | 40/3 |6 4 3 Kan. Pacific ..| 28} | 28} {Int. Bus. M.. 3664 | \570 U.S. Steel....) 69% | Th ‘i 
93/- | 82/9 | 5a| 15 b\Rolls-Royce.......£1/ 88/- | 87/9 411 3 (Chrysler Cpn..) 48} | 52} [Int'l Nickel..! 82 | 82§ |West’house E. 594 | él 
8/13 | 6/73 8 c| 8 c\Standard Motor...5/-|_ 7/62 | 7/6 | 5 6 8 (Crown Zeller... 47} | 50% Hnt’l. Paper . “!1024 1044 Woolworth... 48! 48 
* ix dividend. + Tax free. Assumed average life approx. 94 years. Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. $ italisation. erim aividend. 
(6) Final dividend. (c) cans iehaenee r Mh ty $ , £ A aaa 9 oe 











(d) Capital distribution of 1s. 6d. per share.  (e) To earliest date. | (f) Flat yield. —(g) On 13% 


(t) On 15%. (l) To latest date. 


(7) On 8%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade ........ icaatarae July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages..<...:.<.<<. July 5th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption July 26th Production and Trade...... This week 
TINGS saci diawtcnascaasians July 12th British Commonwealth ...... July 12th 
pT pe rere This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 26th 
— ree ears Industrial Profits .............- July 19th Uertted Semtes ..ccccccccccscscee July 5th 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
Unit |— 7 oo —— - 
1955 1956 1957 April May June Mar. April May June } 
Imports | 
RE sei as i paabeeseeee £ million 323-6 523-8 339-6 349-7 374-5 323-8 321-0 310-6 308-4 300-2 
Food, drink and tobacco ..........+. | _ 120-1 | 120-7 124-7 125-7 135-7 115-5 124-4 125-4 120-7 122-9 
GG ROROHIOEY S. cecle cc ccc we cewe ce a 93-7 | 91-9 | 97-4 97-0 109-6 96-3 82-6 77:5 | 13°6 14-7 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ | “J 34:0 | 34:5 38-9 47-1 45-8 39-2 34-2 34-3 37-8 33-1 
ee. ee eee s 14-7 715-5 17-4 79:1 82-3 71-6 78-9 72-9 | 75-4 67-9 
Exports of UK produce : 
WOE os piswane eb ecetmakneeoaee = 242-1 264-3 277-1 272-2 302-9 275-8 278-1 265-5 287-3 223-7 
PMIORINON os ckcaicekesceneceanas ae 199-0 218-3 | 229-5 226-9 252-1 229-1 234-5 225-9} 243-3 186-6 
Re-exports ‘é 9-9 12-2 | 11-1 8-6 11-8 10-1 16-1 11:8 | 14-6 8-4 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : is — 71-6 | — 47-3! — 51-4] — 68:9 — 59-8] — 37-9] — 26-7) — 33-4 — 6:4) — 68-1 
VOLUME | | 
Per errrrr err ee rere eee 1954= 1 lll | 11} 115 114° 114 113 112 
' | 
RA ere eee ee Tr | m” 107 114 | 116 118° 113 1ll 120 
BY AREA 
Imports : 
Dollar area—total..........0ee-ee: | £ million 70-1 | 71-0 80-4 87-8 89-8 72-5 62-5 58-5 | 66-6 | 64-1 
* USA... ccccccscccccees ‘i 35-0 | 34-0 | 40-2 47-3 | 46-3 30-7 29-7 27-6 | 25-0 21-3 
‘ CORGED ci icsicsccves ‘i 28-6 | 29-0 | 26-7 23-6 26-8 28-0 21-3 19-4 | 30-1 | 32-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... “ 78-4 | 719-6 80-8 13-7 87-5 74-6 79-8 715-8 18-7 80-5 
GRE NON. 5.055% 0s enuewseeaes | ‘a 130-9 126-5 129-3 139-5 | 145-0 129-2 128-9 125-0 116-1 113-8 
Exports : | 
Dollar area—total ..........eeeeeee 1 oe 34-8 | 45-2 | 47-8 52-3 49-6 47-8 49-3 47-4 55-2 45-0 
“ USA .. 2... cccececeeee a 16-6 | 21-6 | 21-5 20-5 22-8 21-2 24-6 20-2 24-3 | 22-6 
. ae cae a 12-1 15-2 | 16-7 24-8 18-0 15-0 16-6 17-9 | 21-7 | 16-4 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... - 67-5 | 75: 18-2 16-2 89-7 74-9 80-2 721 77-0 62-6 
PE MOG 6 cca ceusandaacnens sas | i 120-9 | 122-4 127-2 120-0 134-8 127-4 131-2 124-0 129-9 97-7 
— of trade (exports Jess imports): | | | 
Th eaeaRende | | ~~ Sal ~ el ~ BO) el ~ Oe) =~ a) = 1941 @ 21 2 ee 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... s — 10-9) — 4:5} — 26] + 2-5) + 2-2] + 7 + -1 _ 4 - ae — 17-9 
RE ERS 4 8. cans orcs kaaseae es je — 10-0) — 41) — 2-1] — 19-5| — 10-2) — 1: + 2-3} — 1:0) + 13-8 — 16:1 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
Imports : 
. a SUAVE a Hee career ek wamme was | 000 tons 374-3 | 398-4 377-6 324-0 | 394-0 295 - 322-6 318-5 393-4 440-1 
OR 5 iSomyicotacsnnicaseneens ‘ 67-0; 72:4; 74-2 14:7 79-6 79: 87-1 19-1 50-8 | 64-0 
ICI on id oem keaeese a 186-2 | 194-3 | 235-6 289-5 270-2 214- 234°3 283-6 243-5 170-8 
Raw cotton (4). 24-2 27-0 30-7 27-2 34-2 21 é 
. serene seen scene -s : : ‘ 24: 5 é 93. 
wool, sheep's and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. §5-1 | 53-2 51-6 62-0 62-2 53> 61-9 ta 52.7 os 
ubber, natural and syithetic (!) ... ‘000 tons 24-6 18-2 | 22-7 21-5 20-1 24- 14-1 21-9 6°5 91-5 
Soltwood 7000 stds.} 140-0] 104-8| 120-0 5 
iad G& are ties are eee stds. | 20- 64-8 113-3 148- 39-7 44-6 13-4 | 31- 
Woodpulp Ri We Sane hep 000 tons} 186-9 | 183-3| 178-2] 143-1| 229-0|  180- 139-6 | 129-9} 195-2 130.5 
Pee POCOCIEIN >i cua ccceasececen mn. galls. 601 618 | 605 647 | 713 64 651 760 | 7123 684 
} j j 
—_ of UK produce : | | | 
Oal, Including bunkers ............ *000 tons 1,196 | 836 | 686 654 826 730 371 316 
Wetes alenncs ) , 6 452 423 
wen piece-goods—cotton.-....... Imn.sq. yas 46 | 40 | 38 38 | 4] 40 32 34 26 
2 } *000 sq. 4 
” WE ha a eticiaws | “ 8,965 | 9,107 9,028 9,111 9,122 8,177 10,001 6,812 7,818 6,937 
Passenger cars and chassis | number 32,545 27,98 ‘ | | 
: Ber cars ai MSSIS. . ssc ses ; ,986 35,522 34,621 41,612 38,054 44,475 38,586 | 47,892 
oe ial vehicles and chassis... .. ae 11,656 | 10,506 | 10,214] 10,053} 12,034] 10,423] 11,427 8.873 | 10,243 e154 
MUUSAS tFMCUONS.. 6c 5k oe 8 3 sea | és 8,720 7,482 9,414 8,880 | 10,828 10,146 9,911 10,484 | 10,155 | 8,675 
Machinery—electrical | ¢ 
) MR avoainarecmmutaen | £'000 5,158 5,314 5,602 5,009 5,457 6,318 6,221 6,140 6,605 | 4,875 
Chetticale eee sie eee Pe 4,687 | 38,657 | 42,211] 41,228| 45,925] 43,339] 46.107| 44,991 | 47,009 | 37,327 
cals, elements and compounds — | ’ 4.422 4.948 5,219 5,322 5,869 5,091 5,281 4,870 5,063 4,564 
| 


(*) Retained tmaports. 


(4) Exciudiug ieuis trom january 1956. 





(*) Average for second quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





| | | | | | ‘ . 
Austria | Belgium irene France | rR Greece | Ireland _ italy | —— | Norway | Sweden Turkey sian 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 


































































































} | | a 
| | 
I iccasnants 54 | 87 82 | 79 as 52 70 | 62 70 70 90 69 | 3 
| PRS 138 | 122 114 | 133 139 134 | 102 | 128 123 | 122 114 128 12 
EN heutecetaien | 146 | 123 117 | 145 | 147 145 | 102 | 138 | 126 | 126 118 oe 1l4 
1957, December .. | 142 | 121 114 163 | 151 | 155 | 109° 138 | 116 119 124 ie 12 
1958, January... | 140 | 118 117 | 155 | 144 155 sea 140 | 122 | 123 122 a 14 
» February... | 148 | 120 120 | 163 | 145 | 142 ie 131 113 | 135 123 we «=| OY 
» March ..... 147 | 117 123 | 160 | i a lt 142 | 124 | 131 | 125 oo | 
5: OE xen a ie i 165 | 152 | = 124 116 | 126 on iy! 
—<—< — — — —$—$$—$$——$——————————_—_____—__— = = — —_ — — — —— ——————————— — = = —$$—————————————————————————————————————————— ———=_a 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
ames | mn. | mn. mn. | 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. 7000 mn.| mn. | mn. mn. mn, mn, 
a — | schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks |drachmas* £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner lira £ 
calendar months a 1 MPO RTS (ec i t) - ara 
i | | — ee ae i | - | ~~] —a 
PR soccnusnices | 243 | 7,249 285 | 56-08 | 2645 1524 11-36 | 70-36 | 414 | 310 413 64-2 | 16840 
DD Gcukinisines | 2,110 | 13,635 755 | 162-12 2,315| 1,159| 15-20] 165-34] 1,180) 721 953 95-1} 311 
RR | 2,445] 14,302 782 | 187-16 | 2,624 1,312 | 15-40 | 188-88 1,300 | 759 1,046 95-3 | 3285 
| 
1957, December .. 2,631 | 13,994 762 | 210-11| 2,747] 1,435] 15-30| 205-86 1,132 | 157 980 90-3 | 301-4 
1958, January.... 2,341 | 13,318 888 | 216-01| 2,692) 1,389| 14-81] 160-88| 1,179 | 738 1,225 81-8 | 3125 
» February... 2,153 | 12,267 685 | 194-05/ 2,387) 1,184) 15-39| 162-87| 1,090} 720 | 955 60-0 | 216-2 
» March ..... 2,480 | 13,636 689 | 223-83| 2,576) 1,746) 18-47] 176-91| 1,046 | 810 1,030 99-1 | 3049 
< e 2,308 | 13,578 mi 211-27| 2,397) ... 17°34 | 162-75 1,144 815 | 979 88-4 | 298-8! 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
i | i - = [ e | 
DE eeisticiies 165 6,171 228 | 36-18 1515 394 4-11] 47-99 | 226 172 | 332 45-9 1316 
cian cidailes 1,840 | 13,177 640 | 132-45 2,571 | 475 | 9-01 | 111-74 906 460 839 71-2 | 2643 
DT iscncsenannd | 2,120] 13,275 676 | 155-86 2,996 | 549} 10-94 132-30 981 489 924 80-6 | 211: 
1957, December .. 2,251 | 12,787 743 | 194-96 3,265 | 1,102 | 9-96 | 134-47 960 518 | 912 | 127-2) 2824 
1958, January.... 1,727 | 14,173 | 696 | 174-32 2,598 575 | 9-97 | 122-87 998 482 | 916 | 103-2) 2778 
» February... 1,876 | 12,466 651 | 173-59 2,954 | 457 | 9-67 | 124-87 914 411 748 82-8 | 265-4 
» March .... | 2,092 | 12,976 | 746 | 186-48 3,076 566| 11-91 | 132-15 1,012 471 708 69-2) 278-1 
ee ae: | 1,999] 12,9494 .., 171-82 | 2,983 | 10-32 | 131-28 912 | 409 | 758 68-6 | 266:5' 
| | | } | | 
BALANCE 
ancien _— ‘ eee — macpenatni 
ON sin sinsiuaacutuinss /— 78) —1,078| — 57) —19-90| — 113; — 113| — 7-25] —22-37| — 188| — 138|— 81] — 18-3| — 34 
i rinindweetes — 270| — 458) — 115| —29-67/ + 256) — 684 | — 6-19] —53-60| — 274) — 261} — 114] — 23-9) - 413 
___ ern — 325) —1,027| — 106) —31-30| + 372) — 1763) — 4:46 | —56-58| — 319| — 270} — 122] — 12-7 | — 51-4 
1957, December .. | — 380| —1,207] — 19| —15-15| + 518) — 333] — 5-34| —71-39| — 172] — 239] — 68] + 36-9] — 194 
1958, January.... | — 614| + '855| — 192| —41-69| — 94| — 814| — 4-84| —38-01| — 181] — 256] — 309| + 21-4| — #48 
» February... | — 277| + 199| — 34] —20-46| + 567| — 727] — 5-72 | —38-00| — 176] — 309} — 207] + 22-8! — 109 
» March ..... | — 388) — 660/ + 57 | —37-35| + 500) —1,190| — 6:56 | —44-76| — 34] — 339| — 322] — 29-9| — 21 
ne ee — 309/— 629 .. | —39-45| + 586 si — 7:02 | —31-47| — 232| — 406| — 221] — 19-8! — 33-4" 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) 1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
pnenimacicianninancenste | 7 = | - 
Rc sccicnvedes 48 | 86 59 | 84 es | a 90 57 64 71 85 46 | 83 
DR ia. cdinsaiactoii ans 195 | 136 128 142 171 156 93 125 153 128 136 “ 112 
Sa 223 | 139 131 | 148 192 | 174 89 136 160 128 144 ts 116 
1957, December .. | 245 | 136 136°) 152 209 186 90 170 147 130 148%. 1) 
1958, January.... 218 | 132 ~— 157 205 188 85 118 153 125 | | ae 120 
» February... 203) ... aa 145 185 166 89 122 142 122 | 150%1{ 01 
» March ..... | 240 | 170 200 248 109; ... 139 135 | 1h ws lls 
Sl le or vce | 188 wei és ai ae ss | | 11" 
- / EXPORTS 
| 
PD esa scnscinns 37 69 | 48 48 ik (ee 55 | 66 34 | 70 | 69 55, w 
| ey 160 136 120 120 165 | 17 98 147 130 133 | 128 «. | = 
i esiniicexnies 185 133 129 132 188 | 39 117 155 136 133 | 138 on | 121 
1957, December .. 194 125| 140° 152 206; 276| 105 167 136| 138! 1419 } 1 
1958, January... | 159 128/  ... 134 161 157 | 105 | 143 148 | 138 1 ge 121 
» February... | 164 121 ina 134 182 118 | 102 | 147 137 | 121 1194... =| sb 
» March ..... | 188 sie ‘a 141 195 139 126|_... 150 | 130 | eae ae 
it ne 179}... wef ne 186 ‘i a oan oe ee ef ae 116" 


(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas witn the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (3) New drachma introduced Mav 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 
(°) Bizonal area. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (?) May, 114. (8) May, 293-8; June, 291-8. (*) May, 287-3; June, 223-7. ('°) May, —6°4; 
June, —68-1. (") May, 113. (!) May, 125. -('%) Average for first quarter. ('4) May, 12,057 i : 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the week ended July 26, 1958, there was an | 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
























































“above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | A* expected, the Treasury bill rate { million) a ~o = 
Funds) of £7,543,000 compared with a deficit of | turned downward again at the tender | 1957 195 5 
£20, 377,000 in the previous week and a surplus! on Friday of last week, following its sharp 
{1,095,000 in the corresponding pe riod of last vear. | upward thrust at the preceding tender = Issue Department* nee 
=- re was a net receipt below-line of £14, 716, 000 | f h h ] . h Middl Ea e Notes in circulation Dota 2,059-5 2.105-7 2,128-9 
leaving a total deficit of £269,925,000 compared with | alter the un caval in the Mi aie Last. Notes in banking dept.. 15-9 44-7 | (21-5 
{280,652,000 in 1957-58. | Last week the discount houses raised their SaOt, OS eat Seon | RS ee ee 
} : ither securities aun i Q )- 
| bid by 6d., to £98 19s. 2d. per cent, fol- } Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
April 1,| April 1,] Week | Week | lowing the cut of Is. 3d.; nonetheless, the Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 30} 30 
Esti- 1957, 1958, | Ended Ended | : Sis | 
{000 | mate, | to July | July proportionate allotment at the minimum Banking Department : 
| 1958-59 wae 27, | July 26,| °27, | 26, bid dropped from 40 to 36 per cent. Total — Vepesits: : 
1957 '|~ 1958 | 1957 | eal . aan Public accounts.......... 13-4 2-31 16-5 
a applications jumped by £25.5 million to NR s secesaesxians 205-0 } 204-1 | 204-6 
| £449.8 million, not far short of the record SE anonnceesnacess ss astl ott) oma 
. Prerrreer roc er tt <2" 287 - } ? 
— level at the tender preceding the Iraq | securities: | 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500| 402,796 | 435,741} 30,287 31,989; Crisis. ‘The average rate of discount on ee eects oe a 7 
eae iashenis | ae 28, — ates aioe the allotment of {£240 million fell by PUM. osc ccccussacce t ae 19-1 | 19-3 
at ULIES. 2.6 } > . 909.2% Ora. | 7. 
See «>-acece, | 56,250] 21/900| 17,500] 1,000 '900| IS. 9d. per cent to £4 3s. 2.26d. per cent. Total 202-3 | 258-9 | 287-8 
Profit Tax, EPT & | ’ “ | , . Banking Cepartment reserve. 18-3 47-0 23:8 
‘ofits . . c c 
pepper | 275,000] 61,800) 73,100] 6,300 4,700| | Business in Lombard Street has been  « p.occrtion ” eo | #3 % 
— and Rev. | od | fairly quiet, and credit has been in keen 
MECS cccccccce ! aoe . . ° ° 
-|____““__} demand, partly in association with end- * Government debt is £11,615,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Total Inland Rev.. |2970,250] 58,106, 615,411] 42,247 41,689; month influences. In the week to Wednes- he iary issue increased to £2,150 million from £2,100 millien 
saab . as on July 23, 1958. 
Customs .....00 1256,940] 390,840 412,008] 21,715 19,415| day, market supplies of funds have had to | 
BME. cccvecaees 932, 310] 244 ,620, 249,664 12/525 9,899 | be supplemented from official sources on 


eT | every day except Friday before the week- | 
| 


TREASURY BILLS 


| 
635,460 | 661,672] 34,240 29,314 | 










































































Excise ......... 2189,250 end. On Monday and Tuesday this week 
Motor Duties ..... | 104,000 14,280 | 16,688 1, 860 | two or three houses had to take very small | Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
loans at Bank rate, but for the most pa Date of ;__ * oem er 
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FLOATING DEBT | Rates Market Rates: Spot 
(£ million) July 30 July 24 July 25 July 26 July 28 July 29 July 30 
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MARKED ADVANCE IN TRADING RESULTS 





Strong financial position 


* Trading profit rises by 
£1; millions to £6,093,396 


* Sales reach new record of 
£34,152,816 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of | 
Beecham Group Ltd. was held in London | 


* Dividend on increased capital 
20% (164% in 1957) 


* Retained profit amounts to 


£1,234,102 compared with 
£806,034 last year 


phere. The remainder of the Group both 
at home and overseas has continued to 


on July 30th. The Chairman, The Rt.Hon. | make satisfactory progress. 


Lord Dovercourt, reported as follows :— 


TRADING RESULTS 


The results for the year ended the 31st 
March 1958 showed a marked advance on 
those for the previous year. The trading 
profit, after charging £846,588 for depreci- 
ation and after providing staff participa- 
tion in profit, rose to £6,093,396 compared 


with £4,516,123 for 1956/7. Total sales ad- | 


vanced to £34,152,816 compared with 
£28,973,884 for 1956/57. 


The major part of the increase in profit is | 
attributable to Beecham Foods Ltd. and | 


to the companies in the Western Hemis- 








Proprietary foods and beverages 


Proprietary medicines 
Proprietary toilet products 








| —_— 


In April 1955, the Group’s proprietary | 


food and beverage interests were brought 
together under a single organisation, 
Beecham Foods Ltd. This company is 
now earning double the profit made by 
these interests in 1954/55, before they 
were amalgamated. 

The increase in Western Hemisphere profit 


is largely attributable to the progress made | 


in the United States, where Brylcreem is 
now firmly established. 

The American company is now making a 
material contribution to the total profit 
of the Group. 

After providing for interest on the 44% 


unsecured loan stock, setting aside | 


HOME SALES OF GROUP PRODUCTS FOR YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 








| £3,428,249 for taxation, deducting £5,064 


of net profit attributable to outside 
shareholders in subsidiary companies 
and providing the dividend payable on 
the 44% Redeemable Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares, the balance available for 
reserves and for dividends on the Ordinary 
shares amounted to £2,408,180. Interim 
dividends equivalent to 11% on the 
capital as increased by the capitalisation 
of reserves in May 1958 having already 
been paid, a final dividend of 9° has been 
recommended. The total distribution for 
the year amounts, therefore, to 20% 
less tax on the increased capital com- 
pared with the equivalent of 16}% for 
the previous year. The retained profit 
amounts to £1,234,102 compared with 
£806,034. 








“1955 


194] 1957 1958 
— 2 5,982,094 | 8,800,276 | 8,755,034 | 11,507,365 
3,525,384 | 4,132,413 | == 4,174,889 | «4,623,048 «| «= 5,561,097 

4,243,671 «| 4,514,446 ~ | 4916278 «=©| (5,116,455 | ~—«5,855,522 
/-£12,164,438 | -£14,628,953 | £17,791,443 | £18,494,537 | £22,923,984 





1956 

















* Includes 3 months’ sales of the products of W. H. Carter & Co. Ltd. 


HOME TRADE 


All sections of the Group’s business have 
expanded. Total home sales of Group 


products at retail prices rose tO| The sales of Beecham’s Powders and 


£38,601,000 from £31,751,000. 


* * * * * 


The sales of Lucozade have risen rapidly, | have steadily gained acce 
while the sales of Ribena were restricted | doctors and their patients. 

by a shortage of fruit, resulting from the | 
disappointing harvests of the last two 
years. Theacreage of blackcurrants planted 
for Ribena is being increased progressively. 








The Pure Lemon Juice Company was | another Group product whose sales have 


purchased in January 1958 and is being 


integrated with Beecham Foods Ltd. 
* * * * bd 





risen rapidly in the past year. 

* * * * * 
The various shampoos marketed by the 
Group accounted for nearly one third of 


Phensic have been buoyant, while the | the total purchases by the public of 
medicinal products of C. L. Bencard Ltd. | shampoos of all types in the United 


* * 2k * * 


ptance among | Kingdom. 
* 


* * Ba cd 
The sales of Maclean’s Peroxide tooth- 


Brylcreem continues to hold its lead | paste have made substantial progress in 
against strong competition, of which the | the face of continued intense compe 


most serious is from Silvikrin Hair Cream, | tition. 
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ALLOCATION OF GROUP 
EARNINGS 1949-1958 





Y, ‘Yeats - ennai 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 ‘$956 1957 1958 Yj 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


occupies first place in the hairdressings | Italy. The sales of Lucozade in Ireland 
market. have risen rapidly. 

Brylcreem, which is having a continued ° ° ° . ° The amount paid by the public overseas 
success in the United States, has made | The Group’s business in Europe is being | for Group products was £20,825,000 com- 
steady progress in Canada where it now | extended, particularly in Germany and | pared with £19,108,000 in 1956/57. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS SALES OF GROUP PRODUCTS FOR YEAR ENDED dist MARCH 
1954 4 - 
Proprietary foods and beverages 1,724,554 883,066 835,871, 715,731 











; Proprietary r medicines 3,811,237 4,018,543 4,279,926 | 4,464,242 


Proprietary t toilet products 2,710,229 3,253,385 4,286,457 5,299,374 | 5,891,140 


£8,246,020 £8,154,994 £9,402,254 £10,479,347 £11,228,832 








CASH POSITION 

The increased profit was reflected in the | last five years, during which the total of 
growth of the Group’s cash balances which | the fixed assets increased by more than 
at the 3lst March 1958 amounted to | £5,000,000, or at a rate of about three 
£3,797,498. Bank overdrafts were £201,657 | times that of the previous five years. 

and outstanding mortgages amounted to | During these last five years over £2,000,000 
£101,982. was added to the Group’s provisions for 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE depreciation and over £3,700,000 was re- 
Over the past ten years the fixed assets | tained out of taxed profit making a total of 
have expanded by £6,869, 522. The greater | more than £5,700,000 provided by the 
part of this expansion occurred in the | Group towards its capital requirements. 


OF EVERY £ OF 
TRADING PROFIT . 


1 / 3 went in Taxation. 


D was paid in Loan 
Stock interest. 


D was distributed in net 
dividends on 


Preference Shares, 















































Increase in  ——_— 
Increase in accumulated Retained was distributed in net 
fixed assets depreciation profit 3 / 1 0 dividends on 
provisions Ordinary Shares. 











Five years ended 31st March, 1953 eo 1, 787, 217 
| * 082, 305 


£6, 869, 522 























1,144,986 dL: 671 691 
— —_$—$ was retained in the 
2,055,745 3, 735, 833 / 1 business. 


£8,608,255 


: Five years ended 31st March, 1958 
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PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head’ Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


GL curly 


LAID ON 
WITH A 
‘TROWEL 


There is no safer, 

more solid invest- 

ment than in bricks 

and mortar. Over 

~-  thepastcenturythe 

~ Halifax Building 

Society has built up 

a tradition of security — based 

on a sound financial policy and 

an acute sense of responsibility 

for every £1 invested. It is a 

tradition which will safeguard 
your invéstment too ' 


The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
at 33% with income tax paid by 
the Society. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C,2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


i: 
ee 


aL 
ij 
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Head Office: Marunouch, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


The 145th Ordinary Meeting (being the 
Annual General Meeting for the year 1958) 
was held on July 30th in London. In the 
absence of the Chairman, Sir Edmund 
Hall-Patch, GCMG, who was indisposed, 
Mr John Nicholson Hogg (the Deputy 
Chairman) presided. 


The following is the Chairman’s circulated 
statement : 


Since the last Annual General Meeting no 
changes have occurred in the composition 
of the Board in London, but the mandate 
of Lord Harlech as a Director expires this 
year and he does not propose to seek re- 
election. Lord Harlech has served this Bank 
with great distinction since he joined the 
Board in. 1945 shortly after he relinquished 
the office of High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa. He has had a particularly wide and 
varied experience in politics, public admin- 
istration and the City.. His advice, drawn 
from this wealth of experience in high office, 
has been most valuable to us and it will be 
greatly missed. 


A number of changes have taken place 
in the constitution of our Local Boards. It 
is with deep regret that I have to record the 
death last August of Mr A. J. T. Goldby, 
a most valuable member of our South African 
Board. In his stead we have been fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Mr C. S. Barlow. 
I am also pleased to announce that the Hon. 
D. G. Shepstone, formerly Administrator of 
Natal, has joined our South African Board. 
Other appointments which we welcome are 
those of Mr R. A. Coover to the Cape Board, 
and Mr J. L. Riddoch, CBE, to the Local 
Board in East Africa of our Finance and 
Development Corporation. The knowledge 
and experience of local affairs of these col- 
leagues should prove of much benefit to us. 
Mr C. A. Barron, who joined us in 1953, has, 
I am pleased to report, been appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Rhodesian Board, 
an office which fell vacant when Sir Robert 
Hudson took over the Chairmanship. 


During the last twelve months a number 
of visits to the territories covered by our 
organisation have been made by your direc- 
tors. Extensive tours were undertaken by 
Lord De La Warr and Mr C. H. Villiers, 
and I was able myself to make brief visits 
to the Union, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and East Africa. Visits were 
also paid to our New York and Hamburg 
Agencies by several of my colleagues as well 
as myself. The Board in this way has been 
kept closely informed of local conditions and 
developments. To this end, also, members 
of our Local Boards have visited branches in 
the various territories where we operate. We 
also had a visit last autumn from the Chair- 
man of our South African Board, Mr Ralph 








THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF MATERIAL PROGRESS 
GENERAL EXPANSION IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN THE UNION 
CONTINUING NEED FOR INFLOW OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH REVIEWS THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS IN SOUTH, 


CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA 


Gibson, and we have the pleasure of wel- 
coming him to our Annual General Meeting 
this year. 


I should also like to mention that a very 
successful conference was held in London 
earlier this year of our Chief Executives 
from each territory. It afforded a good 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas, the 
discussion of problems, and the co-ordination 
of future operations. We expect the results 
of this meeting to prove very beneficial to 
our business. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet figures reflect a total 
of over £360 million, a decrease on last year 
of some £6 million. This is accounted for 
principally by a reduction in the liabilities of 
Customers for Acceptances, Forward 
Exchange Contracts, etc. Deposits appear at 
a slightly higher figure than those for the 
previous year. In September last the Bank 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland took over from 
us the Federal Government Accounts amount- 
ing to over £6 million, and it can therefore 
be said that other deposits have increased by 
a similar sum. The loss of these Government 
Accounts and the sum we have been required 
to place with the Central Bank in terms of 
recent legislation have necessitated a reduc- 
tion in our Investments. 


A fall in.our holdings of Treasury Bills and 
Investments is offset by an increase in the 
items of Advances, Trade and other Bills, 
Remittances in Transit and Premises. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


From the Accounts it will be seen that, 
after the usual and necessary provisions, the 
Profit for the year is £876,542, an increase of 
£60,873 on that of the previous year. The 
balance brought forward from last year’s 
accounts was £470,854, so that we have 
£1,347,396 to deal with. 


The recent capitalisation of £160,000 of 
Share Premium Account in favour of the 
holders of the fully-paid shares under the 
capital reorganisation scheme reduced the 
Reserve Fund to £8,690,000, and increased 
the Issued Capital to £9,160,000. Accord- 
ingly we have this year allocated £160,000 
from profits to the Reserve Fund so as to 
bring it back to the amount at which it stood 
before the capital was reorganised. The 
amount written off Bank Premises is £50,000. 
There remains £1,137,396 for disposal. 


An interim dividend of ls., less tax, per 
share was paid in January last, and it is now 
recommended that a final dividend of ls. 6d., 
less tax, per share be paid, making a total 
distribution of 2s. 6d., less tax, per share, the 
same rate as was paid last year, but on the 
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increased capital. The net cost of the aggre- 
gate dividend distribution will amount to 
£658,375, leaving £479,021 to be carried for- 
ward to the next accounts. 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED 


With the Bank’s Accounts will also be 
found the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of this wholly-owned subsidiary. 
After making a transfer to Reserve for Con- 
tingencies, the Profit amounted to £17,438, 
which compares with £20,559 last year. 
Together with £77,279 balance of profit 
brought forward from last year, there is 
£94,717 available for allocation. The Board 
of Directors have decided to repeat the 
modest distribution of 2s. 6d. per share paid 
last year which, after deduction of income 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, will take £14,375 and 
leave £80,342 to be carried forward to the 
next accounts. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Out of Africa, as the saying goes, tkere is 
always something new. In the past year, 
however, the main news has been from North 
rather than South Africa, and the Union has 
been relatively an area of tranquillity. It is 
true that the result of the recent General 
Election in the Union caused some stir but 
the outcome was not unexpected, and it was 
only the proportion of the Government’s 
victory that caused surprise. 


Economic conditions in the country are not 
unfavourable, but there has been a consider- 
able fall in the price of some important 
exports, and difficulties have arisen from the 
substantial expansion of imports and from 
adverse capital movements. 


During 1957, new record levels of produc- 
tion in the Union were achieved in mining, 
farming and manufacturing, and sales turn- 
overs in the distributive trade were higher 
than they were in 1956. Sugar production 
also rose to a new high level, and in the 
present season is expected to reach a record 
figure of 1 million tons. 

Less cheerful—when compared with those 
of the previous year—were the results of the 
Union’s external trade and the balance of pay- 
ments during 1957. Exports, excluding gold, 
and imports reached new heights, but a surge 
of £57 million in imports over the 1956 level 
was only partly offset by an advance of £36 
million in exports: the unfavourable visible 
balance on external trade (excluding gold) 
moved up from £92 million in 1956 to £113 
million in 1957. Gold exports were more than 
sufficient to cover this deficit but not adequate 
to meet the adverse balance on _ invisible 
items. 
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FURTHER RELAXATION OF IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


A further relaxation of import controls re- 
sulted in substantial increases in imports of 
metals, . metal manufactures, machinery, 
vehicles and textiles, apparel, yarns and 
fibres. Motor vehicles and spare parts alone 
advanced by no less than £20 million. These 
large-scale imports brought domestic indus- 
tries into closer rivalry with overseas manu- 
facturers, and in the course of the year the 
Government imposed various protective 
duties. In a country which is still pre- 
dominantly agricultural, however, the ques- 
tion of tariff adjustments bristles with 
difficulties. The Government has accordingly 
appointed a special commission with wide 
terms of reference to enquire into and make 
recommendations on the subject. The results 
of this enquiry will be awaited with keen 
interest. 

Exports of prescribed atomic materials, 
wool, fruit, maize and diamonds rose in value, 
but sagging prices reduced the contribution 
made by copper and lead concentrates. 


The net national income rose by £113 
million in 1957, which, after allowing for 
changes in purchasing power, represents a 
real increase of 5.2 per cent. Private manu- 
facturing industry made the largest individual 
contribution to the Union’s total income. The 
trend in national income must be considered 
as very satisfactory in a year which in many 
respects was more difficult than 1956. 


The general expansion in economic activity 
last year is further reflected in several 
business indicators which tend to show that 
not only was there an absolute increase in 
development, but that the rate of gain, after 
declining in 1956, increased during 1957. 
This indicates some revival in economic 
activity after a period of consolidation. Price 
levels again moved upwards during 1957, but 
the movement in wholesale prices was modest 
and there does not appear to have been any 
growth of inflationary pressures within the 
economy during the past year. A feature 
common to all sections of wholesale trade last 
year was the apparent shortage of money and 
the consequent demand for extended terms of 
credit from the retail trade. 


TRADE BALANCES 


The balance on current account, that is the 
visible trade balance adjusted by gold output 
and other current items, slipped from a sur- 
plus of £10 million in 1956 to a deficit of 
£5 million in 1957. On capital account there 
was a net outflow of £26 million last year 
compared with only £2 million in 1956. 
There was thus a total net decline of £31 
million in the Union’s gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings against a net gain of £8 
million in the previous year. 


The continued fall in the Union’s reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange is undoubtedly 
having an important impact upon domestic 
developments at the present time. These 
reserves are one determinant of the amount 
of money in circulation and during the past 
year a heavy outflow of funds has, to some 
extent, had to be countered by an increase 
in bank credit. To meet this situation it 
was expected in some quarters that the Bank 
Rate would be raised, but no action to this 
end was taken.- Certain corrective measures 
have, however, been introduced to stop the 
continual drain on the Union’s foreign re- 
serves. Under the South African Reserve 
Bank Amendment Act the commercial banks 
are now being called upon to maintain 
supplementary reserves with the Reserve 
Bank. At the same time stricter control is 
to be exercised over the remittance of funds 
from the Union. The object of the supple- 
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mentary reserve requirements is to contract 
bank credit and the authorities have specially 
sought the co-operation of the banks in re- 
straining excessive imports. The effect of 
these monetary control measures will reduce 
by approximately £20 million the funds 
available for lending to the business com- 
munity and slow down in some measure 
the general economic activity of the 
country. In line with these measures in 
the monetary field the commercial banks 
recently felt it necessary to raise their lending 
rates. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The Bank Rate in the Union has remained 
unchanged since September, 1955, and, for 
the greater part of this period, has been well 
below the levels ruling in the United King- 
dom. The disparity of rates goes some way 
to explain the increased outflow of capital. 
In addition many foreign investors, rightly 
or wrongly and for various reasons, are 
chary of risking capital in long term invest- 
ments in the Union. Fortunately, a very 
substantial part of the investment capital 
required can now be found from domestic 
savings in South Africa, and it is to be hoped 
that this tendency will steadily increase. It 
will, however, take time before the accumu- 
lation of domestic savings will be adequate 
to meet the full requirements of the Union’s 
developing economy. For the time being, 
the Union needs to import capital to supple- 
ment the resources at present available in 
the country, and it is not in a position to 
meet an outflow of capital without tightening 
money. 


Another factor tending to modify the 
economic pattern is the recession which has 
developed in the United States of America. 
Apart from its direct effects on many primary 
markets, it has induced a world mood of 
hesitancy and caution ; a cogent reminder of 
the growing interdependence of trading 
communities throughout the world. 


In assessing prospects for the Union during 
the next twelve months account must be 
taken of these unfavourable factors. Never- 
theless due weight must also be given to the 
known strength and resiliency of the 
country’s economy, the wealth of its un- 
tapped resources, and the singular stability 
it enjoys by virtue of its great gold mining 
and uranium extraction industries. 


THE FEDEP ATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Although capital continued to be attracted 
to the Federation at about the same rate in 
the year just passed as in 1956, there can 
be little doubt that exceptionally high interest 
rates on the London Market during the 
latter part of the year must have resulted, 
if not in a movement of funds from the 
country, at least in a diversion of money 
which might otherwise have been employed 
in the Federation. 


It has long been realised that the Federa- 
tion, with its economy largely dependent 
upon copper, would be particularly vulner- 
able in the event of a sharp downward trend 
in the world price of that commodity, and 
a significant deterioration in the country’s 
balance of payments has resulted from the 
recent slump in the price of the metal. From 
a record level of £437 a ton in March 1956, 
the price of copper collapsed to a figure of 
just over £160 in February of this year. As 
a result of this and the general easing of 
world prices of most base metals and primary 
products, the Federation’s external trade 
reflected a visible unfavourable balance of 
nearly £145 million in 1957 as compared 
with a visible favourable balance of some 
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£29 million in 1956. Including invisibles, 
there was a total deficit on current account 
of some £71 million for the year which the 
inflow of capital cannot entirely cover. This 
marked deterioration is attributable mainly 
to a rise of over £18 million in the value of 
imports of merchandise, and a decrease of 
over £25 million in the value of exports 
during 1957. As tax collections are made in 
arrear, the full impact of the lower price of 
copper will not be felt until the latter part 
of this year and in 1959. 


1958 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


It is possible, therefore, that the Federa- 
tion’s period of rapid development and 
business expansion has, for the time being, 
received a check. Undoubtedly the country 
faces a period of economic and financial diffi- 
culty. Corrective measures have already 
been taken by the authorities ; these include 
the introduction of fairly severe credit restric- 
tions at the request of the Central Bank, 
increased statutory requirements on _ hire 
purchase transactions, and the pruning of 
Government expenditure. The Federation’s 
economy has perhaps been over-extended in 
the past few years as a consequence of the 
boom in the price of copper, but continuing 
development is very necessary in a vigorous 
young country. Official announcements indi- 
cate the belief in Government circles that 
measures already taken will go a long way 
towards meeting the position. Greater pro- 
ductive capacity in a steadily widening field 
of primary and secondary industries is 
lessening the country’s dependence on copper 
and is an encouraging feature. In general, 
confidence in the future of the Federation 
remains high. 


Tobacco continues to be the Federation’s 
second most important export product and, 
although shipments declined by almost 16 
per cent in volume in the year under 
review as compared with 1956, their value 
was only some £400,000 less than in the 
previous year. 


The period under review was marked by 
a request by the Governor of the Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in January to apply 
more vigorously certain restrictive measures 
which the commercial banks had originally 
been asked to undertake in August 1956. 
This action was necessitated by the rise in 
the country’s adverse balance of payments, 
which was due primarily to the substantial 
decline in copper prices, but was accentuated 
by what would appear to be over-importation 
by many merchants. This latest request from 
the Governor of the Bank came at a time 
when the agricultural community, including 
tobacco buying and packing houses and 
Farmers’ Co-operative Societies, were 
approaching the season when peak overdraft 
facilities are normally required. 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 


Large-scale development in the Federation 
is continuing, particularly in the larger 
centres, although under existing economic 
conditions some slowing down should be 
evident from now onwards. The demand for 
bank finance will naturally continue to grow 
but credit will have to be strictly curtailed 
on a selective basis : it may even have to be 
withheld entirely in the case of under- 
takings not regarded as essential to the 
general economic welfare of the country. 
The implementation of the Governor's 
wishes will, of course, involve a considerable 
reduction in the actual level of our 
advances, but it will be our endeavour to 
avoid as far as possible undue hardship to 
our customers. 


Despite the deterioration in the Federa- 
tion’s ‘financial position, work continu 
apace on the Kariba Hydro-Electric Scheme 
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which is of paramount importance in the 
framework of the country’s future develop- 
ments. By the beginning of 1958, work on 
the project was ahead of schedule. The first 
block of the main dam wall and the south 
bank circular coffer dam had been completed. 
During the month of February, however, the 
level of the Zambesi River at the dam site 
rose above the previous year’s unprecedented 
level, causing considerable damage to access 
roads and flooding the south bank coffer dam. 
In addition, the suspension and road bridges 
across the river were washed away, leaving 
the blondin cable as the only means of direct 
contact between the north and south banks. 
Neither the completed section of the main 
wall nor the underground power house was 
aflected, however, and the Federal Power 
Board are confident that the time lost through 
these misfortunes will be recovered by the 
end of this year. 


Inadequate rail transport facilities in the 
face of rapidly expanding requirements of a 
land-locked territory poses an important 
problem to the Federal Ministry of Trans- 
port and, with a view to alleviating the posi- 
tion, a comprehensive programme of expan- 
sion and reorganisation of the railway system 
has been under way in recent years. The 
current recession may, unfortunately, cause 
some delay in the carrying out of this pro- 
gramme. During 1956-57 expenditure in- 
curred on major capital work exceeded £10 
million, half of which was spent on the south- 
east line to Lourenco Marques. This addi- 
tional outlet to the coast has done much to 
ease the heavy congestion at Beira and a sig- 
nificant feature during 1957 was that the 


aggregate bulk demand by rail users was met 
in full. 


During the post-war period the Copper- 
belt of Northern Rhodesia has enjoyed un- 
precedented prosperity and the whole 
economy of the area was affected by buoyant 
conditions. In conformity with the trend in 
the mining community generally, the miners 
spent their high earnings freely and all mer- 
chants experienced extremely brisk trading. 
This situation changed rapidly when the 
price of copper slumped, and the economic 
situation generally has deteriorated in sym- 
pathy with the reduced earning power of the 
mining community. 


The Federal Government are continuing 
to implement their plan of partnership 
between Africans and Europeans. One rather 
disturbing feature still in evidence is the 
firm and persistent refusal of African spokes- 
men in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to 
associate themselves with, or accept as a per- 
manent arrangement, the federation of their 
territories with Southern Rhodesia. At the 
same time, indications are not lacking that 
the more advanced Africans are becoming 
aware of the economic advantages to be 
derived from the federation. 


- EAST AFRICA 


The aspirations towards self-government 
which, at this juncture, are such a feature of 
the political scene in all colonial territories, 
are much in evidence in East Africa. In 
Uganda, for instance, Government policy has 
yielded to public demand and direct elections 
to the Legislative Council are to be held in 
Practically all districts. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this desire for political evolution 
will be accompanied by a greater conscious- 
ness of the responsibilities involved, particu- 
larly in the financial field. 


In undeveloped countries a combination of 
fconomic and political forces, sometimes 
acting in concert, but more often than not 
in conflict, determine the degree and 
Tapidity of the growth towards maturity. 
the economy of the East African territories 
18 particularly susceptible to world economic 
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trends. It has nevertheless stood up well to 
adverse external influences and the inflow of 
capital, although still inadequate for the full 
development of the territories, is not unsatis- 
factory in the light of present conditions in 
the capital markets of the world. Progress 
has, however, often been hindered by the 
terms in which the Africans’ desires and 
hopes for self-government have been 
expressed ; these have often been of such 
a nature as to discourage potential 
investors. 


Coffee, cotton, tea and sisal continue to 
constitute the major export crops, but falling 
world prices have had their effect. The price 
of certain types of coffee has suffered from 
the surplus of coffee in Central and South 
America. While the fall in price has been 
checked to some extent by artificial restriction 
of shipments from the Americas, the surplus 
coffee held in storage there remains a threat 
to future prices. The popularity of manu- 
factured coffee products also continues to 
increase and this, in future, may diminish the 
importance attached to high quality coffees, 
and bring about a change in the taste of con- 
sumers to the detriment of the pure high 
grade product. 


Farmers generally had a good year and 
most crops did well: livestock also flourished. 
However, the marked downward trend in 
world commodity prices gives a clear warn- 
ing to the mixed farmer that, if he wishes to 
expand production, he must be prepared to 
enter highly competitive world markets as an 
efficient low cost producer. 


Due to prevailing low prices, the sisal 
market throughout the period has tended to 
be depressed. This has not stimulated 
increased consumption since the demand is 
inelastic. Some smaller estates have ceased 
production, while the larger estates have 
tended to increase output in order to 
decrease their overhead costs. 


Tea continues to be grown in all territories 
on an increasing scale and, in view of current 
world marketing conditions, the prices 
obtained at the Nairobi auctions have been 
satisfactory to the producers. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


In Uganda the number of African Co- 
operative Societies increased in 1957 by 141 
to 1,407 with a total turnover of about £5 
million. The vast majority are marketing 
societies and most of them are affiliated to 
Co-operative Unions which now form an 
important sector of the cotton and coffee 
processing industries. The movement is 
fostered by the Government which provides 
supervision and advice and also furnishes 
loan capital; it is this capital which has 
enabled the movement to enter the cotton- 
growing and _ coffee-processing industries 
which were formerly the preserves of Euro- 
pean and Asian capital. The efficient 
development of these Co-operative Societies 
is of major importance to the economy of 
the country, but at present too many 
of them lack adequate experience both in pro- 
duction technique and in financial manage- 
ment, 


The establishment of local industries con- 
tinues in all territories but particularly in 
Kenya around Mombasa, Nairobi and 
Nakuru. In Mombasa a start has been 
made on an Industrial Area and considerable 
expenditure incurred in laying out marshalling 
yards, etcetera. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION RISING 
RAPIDLY 


The consumption of electricity is still 
rising rapidly, and it is estimated that the 
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full generating capacity of the Owen Falls 
Hydro-Electric Station will be utilised by 
about 1965. Plans are being formulated for 
the erection of another station below the 
Falls and two smaller stations, one on the 
Mazezi River and the other at Kaluma Falls. 
Other minor projects are also contemplated 
to augment the sources of electric power, 
and major and minor distribution schemes 
throughout the Protectorate are making good 
progress. The Owen Falls Station now 
furnishes bulk supplies of electricity to Kenya 
in addition to Uganda. 

There was no congestion at the ports or 
on the railways in Tanganyika during 1957: 
in fact there was excess capacity, except 
possibly during the height of the produce 
season. Capital works at Dar es Salaam are 
in progress and the construction of two rail 
extensions is contemplated, one of which 
would open up the Kilombero Valley, and 
the other would provide transport for the 
produce of Newala and the Ruvumu Valley. 
Phase one of the Ruvu River Water Scheme 
is now two-thirds completed and is expected 
to be in full operation in the first half of 
1959. 


Last year the trade of Zanzibar was well 
maintained but this year the export of cloves 
has not been adequate to dispose of the crop, 
and the Clove Growers’ Association has 
been forced to suspend its purchases for 
stock. . As a_ result, prices have fallen 
heavily in recent months and business both 
in Pemba and Zanzibar has been correspond- 
ingly depressed. The market has become 
a little steadier following negotiations for 


an increased quota of clove exports to 
India. 


Air communications in both Kenya and 
Zanzibar have been facilitated by the com- 
pletion of the new Nairobi International 
Airport in 1957 and by the work in hand 
at Zanzibar Airport. 


Given reasonable political stability, the 
economic future of the East African terri- 
tories should be one of steady progress. 
The national income of Kenya has risen from 
£50 million to £170 million during the past 
thirteen years and, despite an emergency 
which cost the country £26 million, there 
has been little increase in the overall level 
of taxation. Similar progress is visible in 
the other territories and, provided that the 
political climate is such as to encourage the 
continued inflow of capital into East Africa, 
this rate of progress may well continue. 


PROSPECTS 


This year we are able to record increased 
profits in most of the territories where we 
operate. This is very satisfactory, but it is 
to some extent attributable to the high rates 
ruling in London which no longer obtain. 
Credit restrictions are becoming more severe 
in Southern Africa and may well be intensi- 
fied. These restrictions limit the advances 
we can make to our customers, although we 
seek to meet all well-founded requests for 
credit within the limits fixed by official 
policies. There has been a heavy fall in 
many commodity prices throughout Southern 
and East Africa. The resulting loss of 
Government revenue will be serious, par- 
ticularly in the Federation, and less public 
funds will be available for essential develop- 
ment. Any serious reduction in the tempo 
of development will limit the scope for the 
fruitful employment of our resources. We 
are still, on the one hand, paying relatively 
high rates for our deposits and, on the other, 
we receive no interest on a_ substantial 
portion of the reserves we are required by 
law to maintain with the Central Bank both 
in the Union and the Federation. The cost 
of running our business—salaries, pensions 
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and maintenance costs of a widespread net- 
work of branches—shows a steady and, in 
some items, a steep rise, but we are applying 
a policy of strict economy in all sections of 
the Bank’s activities. Against this back- 
ground I feel that we cannot at this time 
count on the same rate of expansion in our 
business to which we have become accus- 
tomed in recent years. 





TRIBUTES 


In concluding I would like to make special 
mention of the valued services rendered by 
Mr C. R. Hill, our General Manager in 
London, who is retiring after the Annual 
General Meeting. He has served the Bank 
for many years with distinction, not only in 
London but overseas. His sound counsel 
in the conduct of the Bank’s affairs will be 
greatly missed. He is to be succeeded by 
Mr R. E. Williams, who we are confident 
will prove an able successor. 


On behalf of the Directors and the Share- 
holders I desire to express once again to all 
the staff, both men and women, wherever 
they serve, our thanks for their excellent 
work and wholehearted loyalty to the Bank 
in another year of material progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other formal business duly 
transacted, 


THE 
MONKS INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Monks Investment Trust Limited was 
held on July 28th at 33 Cornhill, London, 
E.C., Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, chair- 
man of the company, presiding. 


The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended 15th May, 1958: 


The year under review has again been 
favourable, gross revenue collections amount- 
ing to £232,024, against £212,800 for the 
previous year. After payment of Expenses, 
Income Tax and Profits Tax there remains 
£106,457 available for the Stockholders. In 
September 1957 a free issue of Shares out 
of the Reserves of the company was made 
to Stockholders in the ratio of one free share 
of £1 for each £1 of Stock held. An interim 
dividend of 2} per cent on the increased 
capital has already been paid and we now 
recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
making 83 per cent for the year. This is 
equivalent to a dividend of 17 per cent on 
the capital before the free issue, as com- 
pared with 15 per cent paid on that capital 
for the previous year. £20,000 has been 
transferred to the General Reserve Fund, 
leaving a total of £23,681 to be carried 
forward to next year. 


The valuation of our Investments as at 
the date of the Balance Sheet amounted to 
£3,533,021, as compared with £3,910,993 at 
the end of the previous year, and the fall is 
in line with the decline in market value 
during the year. 


In the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, it is intended to pay an interim 
dividend during the current year of 3 
per cent. This, however, does not imply 
an increase in the total payment for 
the year but is made merely to reduce 
the disparity between the interim and final 
payments. 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 





RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Head, Wrightson and Co. Limited, 
Engineers, was held on Fuly 31st at Thornaby-on-Tees. 
The following are extracts from Mr Richard Miles’s circulated statement: 


ACCOUNTS  : For more than a quarter 
of a century our trading profit has shown 
an upward trend, and the year under 
review has produced the record of 
£1,757,581 (£722,574 nett). 

On our reorganised capital we have 
paid an interim dividend of 5%, and pro- 
pose to pay a final of 124% (total 174% 
covered nearly four times by earnings). 

Our heavy capital expenditure pro- 
gramme is still continuing. The cost of 
our research work in connection with 
nuclear power development is very high. 

Our gross work-in-progress is valued 
at £22.9m., an increase of £6m. over 
last year. Some of our larger orders will 
take three to four years to execute. 

NUCLEAR’ ACTIVITIES: There 
appears to be a glamour about nuclear 
engineering, which in due course may be 
financially justified. Pioneers are not 
always the people to whom accrue the 
most profitable returns. Head Wrightson 
Processes Ltd, are building, or have built, 
six research reactors. The Parent Com- 
pany is a member of the Nuclear 
Power Plant Company Ltd., which is 
building the first nuclear power station 
at Bradwell-on-Sea for the Central 
Electricity Generating Board, and has an 
agreement over a term of years with Agip 
Nucleare in Italy. Negotiations for further 
orders overseas are proceeding. 

RESEARCH : In the absence of natural 
resources for export, our standard of living 
in this Country can be improved only by 
selling brains. A high proportion of the 
re-imbursement for the cost to the nation 
of the Welfare State must be sought in 
the same direction. 

Our growing Research and Develop- 
ment Department has recently been de- 
voting the major proportion of its effort 
to problems arising from nuclear power 
engineering. We are now able to devote 
more of our attention to development 
work in our traditional trades: in par- 
ticular, in connection with plant for the 
iron and steel industry. As a result, we 
are now in a position to supply complete 
plants for the manufacture of steel by any 
of the latest pneumatic processes. 

SOME OF OUR WORK COM. 
PLETED DURING THE YEAR: 
During the year we put into operation the 
complete iron-making plant for the 
Spanish Government Steelworks at Aviles. 
We were honoured to have the lighting 
ceremony performed by Senora Franco. 

A number of sinter and gas cleaning 
plants was completed both at home and 
abroad. During the year we manufactured, 
erected and commissioned, at the Ebbw 
Vale works of Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins Ltd., the first Armco Sendzimir 
continuous strip galvanising line to be 
installed in the United Kingdom ; and at 
the Velindre works of the Steel Company 
of Wales Ltd., the first electrolytic tinning 
line to be built entirely in the U.K. 

A considerable volume of auxiliary 


plant for the steel and non-ferrous indus- 
tries was completed, including four of the 
heaviest straightening presses ever made. 
Each of these weighed over 450 tons, and 
they are now installed at Dorman Long & 
Company’s heavy beam mill at Lackenby. 

A record number of heavy ladles and 
carriages of various types and a record 
tonnage of ingot moulds were delivered. 

Winder towers for the NCB at Maltby 
and at Rufford, the largest coal cleaning 
plant in Europe at Manvers Main, and 
other coal preparation plants at South 
Kirkby, Brodsworth, Cannock Wood and 
Mardy, were put into operation. 

Dock gates were installed at Garston ; 
many standard and special railway wagons 
for the British Transport Commission and 
for steelworks were supplied. 

Reference has already been made to the 
PLUTO reactor at Harwell, the D.M.T.R. 
at Dounreay and HIFAR for Australia. 
A large number of heat-exchangers for oil 
refineries and a record number of cooling 
towers were delivered 

We had our highest turnover of drop 
forgings, and steel and alloy castings. The 
turnover of our iron castings was amongst 
the largest achieved, aided by a revival 
in the demand for cast iron tunnel linings. 

DIRECTORS AND PERSONNEL: 
We have appointed as deputy managing 
director of the Parent Company Mr N. C. 
Lake, formerly managing director of The 
Head Wrightson Machine Company Ltd. 
He is widely known in the steel and non- 
ferrous industries at home and overseas. 

A tangible expression of our apprecia- 
tion of the service of our staff and work- 
men has been to make further improve- 
ments in pensions, life assurance and other 
conditions of service. Special attention 
is continually being given to staff training. 

The spirit throughout the organisation 
continues to be happy, and it is not a 
formality when I ask you to express your 
thanks to our staff and workmen, who have 
worked well throughout the year. 

THE FUTURE: We had a record 
output for the year but the credit squeeze 
is reducing our forward load. 

The curtailment and/or longer phasing 
of some of the capital expenditure pro- 
grammes of the nationalised industries is 
having a corresponding effect on our order 
books. The adverse effects may be miti- 
gated to some extent, for a few years, by 
the results of long-term contracts as they 
mature. Our recent exceptionally heavy 
capital expenditure is also having its effect 
in broadening the basis of our productive 
capacity, and in increasing efficiency. The 
fact that we provide equipment, based on 
continually improving techniques and 
coupled with vigorous selling and tech- 
nical service, should also have its effect. 

It would require more boldness than 
the present situation warrants to forecast 
results over the next few years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WHITBREAD AND COMPANY 


IMPROVED TRADE DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


COLONEL W. H. WHITBREAD ON FUTURE 


The annual general meeting of Whitbread 
and Company Limited was held on July 28th 
at the Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, 
E.C., Colonel W. H. Whitbread, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr T. H. Hunt) read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr D. H. 
Whinney, of Messrs Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney, the auditors, read the report of 
his firm. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957 :— 


1956 was a record year for your Company, 
that is to say it made greater profits than it 
has ever achieved before in its history. As 
I explained then, there was an element of 
inflation in those profits. 


At the end of my last repgrt I said that 
trade so far in 1957 had been good but it 
would have to improve still further to cover 
rising expenses. In fact, trade did improve 
in 1957 in spite of the severe setback which 
we attribute to the Asian flu epidemic last 
autumn, and you will see that rather against 
my prophecies we have just managed to 
hold our own against the record profit 
of 1956. 


During the last eighteen months the impact 
of the credit squeeze has created a new 
problem in the running of a commercial com- 
pany, so your Board have deliberately fol- 
lowed a “go slow” policy in development 
sO aS not to overstep their cash and credit 
resources. 


You will note that, although the balance 
sheet is an extremely strong, one, there is an 
overdraft on December 31st of over £1 mil- 
lion which we regard as caused by the effect 
of the credit squeeze on our customers, many 
of whom paid for their supplies for the peak 
trade of Christmas later than in the ordinary 
course of business. It must be pointed out 
that these accounts with our customers con- 
tain a large proportion of Duty, which we 
have paid in cash. 


_ In the Accounts this year we have brought 
in an adjustment of Stocks, which to some 
extent can be considered a windfall, though 
in fact it represents profits earned by the 
Company in this and previous years. 


RISE OF EXPENSES 


Our expenses, as I expected, have risen 
sharply during the past year, largely as a 
result of the inflationary climate, and also 
Owing to the use of expensive new media 
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of advertising without any apparent success- 
ful trading advantage. 


Last year I complained bitterly about taxa- 
tion, especially Profits Tax, which I am glad 
to say has now been adjusted to some extent 
by the present Chancellor. This, without 
doubt, will result in a benefit to your Com- 
pany, although not until next year. 


The effect on this Company of the adjust- 
ment in initial allowances on new plant and 
buildings announced in this year’s Budget 
will be of comparatively small benefit, but 
however small, benefits are welcome when 
the weight of taxation is causing too heavy 
a strain on industry and restricting its 
development. 


It is always curious to me that politicians, 
Civil Servants, and even some professional 
men do not seem to realise that without 
prosperity in industry there will be no money 
for the State, for hospitals, welfare, support 
for nationalised industries or even their own 
salaries and expenses. Those who can 
remember the 1931 slump are only too aware 
that a comparatively small falling off in 
industrial activity can cause real anxiety for 
the livelihood of all. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the Accounts you will notice 
that the net profit for the Parent Company 
for the year after providing for taxation 
amounts to £1,134,315, which is an increase 
of £95,000 over the previous year. The 
Consolidated Accounts also show an improve- 
ment, the profit for the year after providing 
for taxation amounts to £1,218,283, an in- 
crease of £105,000. 


This, however, does not give an exact 
picture of the trading of the Company as 
owing mainly to certain adjustments in 
stocks, etc., which have been recommended 
by our Auditors, there is a non-recurring 
profit of £191,107 and there is also an 
increase in income from investments. Elimi- 
nating these factors, the trading profit 
increased from £3,141,607 to £3,144,759. 


You will also notice that we have brought 
into credit provision for taxation in prior 
years, no longer required, of £90,304. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


I do not believe in looking at the profits 
of a company in any one year without taking 
a broader vision of several years of its opera- 
tions, and I therefore am showing you certain 
figures which show the progress of the Com- 
pany over the last ten years. 


1949 1950 | 1951 


PROSPECTS 


It appears now that the Government has 
at last taken steps to reduce the velocity of 
inflation, but it seems to us that there is some 
confusion between those who advocate a high 
Bank Rate and orthodox methods and those 
who wish to restzict credit through the 
method of directives to the banks (in my 
opinion the difference between “the big 
stick” and “old boy” methods) and the 
effect has been that both sides have got their 
way at the same time. However, we feel that 
progress has been made in taking the edge 
off inflation, ard that on the other hand there 
are definite signs of recession in the retail 
trades. 


As regards the cost of living, it has been 
entirely in the Government’s hands to reduce 
this, if and when it wishes to, by adjustments 
of Purchase Tax and Customs and Excise 
Duties. The retail price of beer, wines and 
spirits, for instance, is almost entirely dic- 
tated by the rate of the Duty and in other 
commodities Purchase Tax must have the 
same effect. 


Most of us in industry now welcome the 
policies of the Government but look forward 
to an early date when money can again be 
borrowed on reasonable terms so _ that 
development can continue, especially in the 
export trade and in the areas where there 
are already signs of shortage of employment. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Your Board have carefully considered the 
present Accounts, taking into consideration 
the conservative policy in dividend distribu- 
tion of the past and the prospects for the 
future, including the available liquid 
resources, and feel that the wise course is 
to pay the same final dividend as last year, 
making, with the interim, a total distribution 
of 25 per cent against the 24 per cent of last 
year. They hope that you will not consider 
this too conservative. 


However much profit a company makes at 
the present time, and however good the 
prospects for the future, careful consideration 
in distributing dividends must be taken in 
view of the Government’s policy of restric- 
tion of credit. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


It is mteresting to follow the fortunes of 
the Associated Companies. By these, I mean 
those companies in whom we have a financial 
interest and who retain commercial and 
technical links with your Company for mutual 
benefit. 


A survey of all those companies who have 
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The above figures refer to Parent Company with exception of cash and Government Securities 
and Trade investments which include Whitbread Investment Company. 
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been associated with us for an effective period 
shows that their collective profits for the 
year before our partnership began amounted 
to £1,948,551 ; the combined profits of the 
same companies for their last available finan- 
cial year were £2,417,078, an overall increase 
of 24 per cent. 


We are well aware that other brewery com- 
panies have shown a rise in profits during 
the last two years, but taking a broad view 
not only of our own shareholding but 
also from the standpoint of the other 
shareholders in these companies, this does 
not appear in so short a time unsatisfactory 
progress. 


In some cases, it is too soon as yet to 
measure the progress they have achieved 
during association with us, but two of them 
at least have achieved abnormally favourable 
results: Morlands an increase of 29 per cent 
and Norman & Pring an increase of 54 per 
cent in profit before taxation. 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


In looking through the Balance Sheets of 
the Associated Companies it is noticeable 
how they have been strengthened, especially 
in their cash position, and how in some cases 
they have grown by absorbing other com- 
panies. 


Many companies during the last eighteen 
months have approached us with a. view to 
association. In two instances we have come 
to a mutually satisfactory arrangement, and 
in two others we have strengthened the ties 
with companies with which we were already 
linked. 


One of the results of these developments 
with other companies has been that in- 
creasingly heavy demands are made on our 
management and we are unwilling to expand 
at such a pace that we might overtax our 
powers in giving management and technical 
assistance, and also overstrain the financial 
resources of your Company. 


Whilst some criticism may have been made 
of our policy, we are satisfied that on a long- 
term basis the results. will be beneficial not 
only to the shareholders but also to the staff 
and employees of both Whitbread’s and of 
the Associated Companies. These benefits 
may be calculated to develop as the associa- 
tion gains strength and confidence. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


The sale of wines and spirits is becoming 
a more and more important part of the 
activities of all brewery companies. It is 
with this very much in mind that we have 
had several meetings with the managers of 
the wines and spirits companies controlled by 
the Associated Companies and the wines and 
spirits companies wholly owned by ourselves, 
and that, as a result, we are developing a 
policy of bulk buying and the creation of 
certain profitable lines of special quality, 
whose proprietary names we own, and which 
will be sold by the Group throughout the 
country. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRADE 


Many years ago public houses only sold 
beer and some spirits ; in these days they 
are beginning to sell so many other articles 
that they are becoming more like a general 
store. The brewer-owner of the public 
house, like the shopkeeper, in selling articles 
not produced by himself, has to be 
reimbursed not only for his substantial 
capital investment but also for essential 
repairs, maintenance and rebuilding, in order 
to maintain his ability to sell to the public. 
It is fair to expect that, as well as this, the 
owner of the store should receive a reasonable 
profit. 
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There are many articles which are sold 
freely in our houses the producers of which 
recognise the value to them of these facilities 
for their distribution provided by your Com- 
pany, and they therefore pay adequate con- 
sideration to the margins we must receive 
for doing their merchandising. 


However, there are some large sellers in 
our public houses who, utilising the powerful 
influence of national advertising and near 
monopoly, do not seem to be prepared to 
recognise our merchandising value. The 
solution may be either in securing a larger 
wholesale discount or in raising the price, 
and this matter is receiving our careful 
attention. 


The price of beer is one of the very few 
articles or services which have not increased 
at anything like the rate of inflation during 
the last twenty years. As the Chairman of 
Watney’s has pointed out, the price of beer 
in terms of the real value of money is lower 
now than it was six years ago, and, tax 


apart, it is lower than it was _ before 
the war. Brewing costs, on the other 
hand, are four times what they were 
twenty years ago. 

EXPORT 


During the last twenty-five years, and 
indeed before that, the policy of your Com- 
pany has been gradually to extend their 
trade throughout the world so that our beer 
could be obtained in the best condition in 
every country. Indeed, we now trade in 
sixty-three countries. 


But we have always recognised that this 
was a long-term policy, and we have been 
prepared to regard this trade, although in 
some cases at present uneconomic, as laying 
the foundation stones for greater trading 
Opportunities in the future. Indeed, as the 
speed of travel intensifies and the peoples 
of the world get used to the idea of flying 
thousands of miles a day or perhaps even 
between meals, it is evident to us that this 
policy of having our products established so 
widely will gradually flourish through natural 
demand. 


BELGIUM 


I will take Belgium as a separate part of 
our export trade, as indeed this is a most 
successful commercial venture. 


This year the Belgian Government have 
put on an International Exhibition in which, 
under the auspices of the Federation of 
British Industries, British manufacturers are 
displaying their goods and endeavouring to 
exploit the world market. Your Board have 
thought it wise, in view of their successful 
business in Belgium to build The Britannia 
inn beside the British Pavilion. This has met 
with universal acclamation and praise from 
all sides, including the British and Inter- 
national Press, and although it has cost many 
tens of thousands to build we have considered 
in view of all the circumstances that it is a 
worthwhile project. 


To complete the story, your Company has 
earned about £33 million of hard currency 
during the last five years and nearly a million 
during the last year. 


CANNED BEER 


For many years, in fact since 1935, we have 
been researching into the problems of canned 
beer. We were absolutely determined that if 
we put our beer into cans it should retain its 
well-known high quality and that there 
should be no risk of deterioration owing to 
the package in which it was sold. 


A few years ago we went into production 
and have recently acquired our own canning 
plant, and find that the struggle over many 
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years to produce an article as good in a can 
as in a bottle has been worthwhile. But your 
Board look upon canned beer as of limited 
scope in sales, as we consider that very few 
will wish to have beer out of a can in circum- 
stances in which a bottle is equally con- 
venient. At the same time, the can is a more 
handy container in many cases and, there- 
fore, the sale of beer in cans is largely a 
convenience market. 


Your Board will continue to explore the 
advantages and disadvantages of selling beer 
in cans, especially now they have achieved 
a technique in canning which will enable 
their articles to be sold in the same excellent 
condition as in bottle. 


MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND 
EMPLOYEES 


One of the most important matters that 
your Board have had to consider during the 
last few years, and will have to consider even 
more seriously, is the recruiting and training 
of young men and women with quality of 
mind to fill the many positions of responsi- 
bility, authority and technical management 
which are continually needed in a company 
expanding like ours, especially with its asso- 
ciation with so many other companies. This 
part of our development is being continu- 
ously studied as we live in an atmosphere of 
free enterprise and have to employ in the 
higher positions those who are capable of 
appreciating a series of situations and making 
decisions, qualities which are not always 
necessary in some other jobs. 


The young staff of the Company, as long 
as they have confidence in themselves, can 
now look ahead to a future the limit of which 
it is not possible to calculate, as their progress 
is limited only by their own ability and the 
success of the group of companies for whom 
they are working. 


You will be aware that we look upon the 
problem of appointing, training and inspiring 
staff as of such great importance that we 
have one Managing Director and an Assistant 
Director exclusively employed on this impor- 
tant part of our activities. 


Last year I referred to the extreme impor- 
tance we attached to the appointment of first- 
rate foremen and that they should be properly 
paid for their important work of leadership. 
This year I should like to go one further and 
say how important we look upon the recruit- 
ment of both men and women operatives in 
our breweries and factories, and that they 
should be happy, enthusiastic and only con- 
tented when they know that their job is being 
successfully carried out. 


THE FUTURE 


For the first four months of this year our 
trade has not been good, in fact April was 
one of the worst Aprils we have had for 
many years. In my opinion the reasons for 
this have been: 


1—the continued effects of Asian flu: 


2—the extensive cold weather in March 
and over Easter ; 


3—a quite definite climate of recession, 
which is always felt by the retail trades 
first and is a gradual process. 


Those in authority who have achieved this 
climate as a deliberate policy which was 
necessary to steady the velocity of inflation, 
will have a difficult problem to judge the 
moment in which to take measures to halt 
recession. Personally, I do hope that this 
will not be a matter of politics but that, after 
taking into consideration the state of trade in 
other countries, the decision will be made on 
sound economic judgment based on the 
happiness and prosperity of the greatest 
number, 
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In view of the bad start we have made this 
year, One cannot be too optimistic about the 
future, and we will have to use our hardest 
endeavours in order try and retain our pre- 
sent standard of profits. But it may be that 
if the velocity of inflation is reduced without 
bringing about a serious recession, then 
industry will be able to make a further 
bound forward and thereby create pros- 
perity for all. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed final dividend of 
17 per cent, less income tax, making 25 per 
cent, less income tax, on the Ordinary Stock 
for the year was approved. 


The retiring director, Major Simon 
Whitbread, was re-elected and the directors 
were authorised to fix the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith & 
Whinney. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
DE TELEGRAPHIE 
SANS FIL 


The Annual General Meeting of Compagnie 
Générale de Télégraphie Sans Fil was held 
in Paris on June 26th, with Monsieur Robert 
Tabouis in the chair. 


The Chairman’s speech underlined the 
Company’s efforts to modernise and increase 
its means of production as well as the steps 
taken to extend and dwersify outlets for its 
products. 


The following are details from the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


EXPANSION 


The Company’s merger with Société 
Francaise Radio-Electrique and Société Sadir- 
Carpentier led to a considerable increase in 
its production patential. These two mergers 
became effective on January 1, 1957, and the 
Company now possesses 16 experimental 
and production units, involving ten manu- 
facturing plants and other establishments. 
The total labour force amounted to 
10,000 employees, including 2,000 qualified 
technicians. 


The Company continued to develop its 
export activities during 1957. At the end of 
the year under review the proportion of 
foreign sales in the order book accounted for 
a quarter of the total of orders in hand from 
all sources. 


PROFITS AND 
DIVIDENDS 


Gross Profits from industrial and commer- 
cial activities amounted to Frs. 3,721,698,000. 
Together with investment revenues and 
various other sources of income, the total 
profits for the year reached Frs. 3,980,409,000. 
After deduction of general expenses, financial 
charges and company taxes, together with an 
appropriation of Frs. 1,248,668,000 to the 
depreciation and general provision accounts, 
and taking into account exceptional charges 
amounting to Frs. 9,153,000, the profit and 
loss account showed a net profit of Frs. 
675,065,000. 


It was therefore proposed to distribute a 
net dividend of Frs. 320 in respect of each 
share of Frs. 2.500 nominal. This. dividend, 
which is equal to that of the previous year, 
applies, however, to a capital of Frs. 
3,998,750,000 instead of Frs. 2,370 million 
for the previous year. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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FERRANTT LIMITED 


EXPANSION OVER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Ferranti Limited, was held on July 24th 
in London. Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, 
MIEE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to March 
31, 1958: 


Since we last met, the Company has 
passed its 75th anniversary, having been 
formed in 1882 by my father as Ferranti, 
Thomson & Ince to manufacture his alter- 
nator and electricity meter. We have 
survived in spite of many vicissitudes, 
particularly at the start of this century when 
foreign competitors, notably Germany, had 
unrestricted access to our markets, which 
were also subjected to severe competition 
from wholly-owned subsidiaries established 
in this country by large American concerns. 
Through many difficult years we have grown, 
and our output during this seventy-fifth year 
has been over £24 million of which some 
£15,500,000 is sales at home while the 
remaining £8,500,000 comprises direct 
exports from our factories in the UK and the 
output of our overseas subsidiaries. We 
have an order book of £22,500,000, and a 
capital employed of £13 million. Over 
13,000 people are employed in factories, 
offices and laboratories in England, Scotland, 
Canada, USA and Australia. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The consolidated profit for the year 
amounts to £1,252,971 as compared with 
£495,322 for the year to March 31, 1957. 
After provision for tax on all profits earned 
to date, the net profit is £575,971, against 
£72,822 last year. 


Profits brought forward at March 31, 
1957, were £441,917, and, after providing 
£64,687 for Preference Dividends, we have 
transferred to General Reserve Account, 
£600,000. A Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 6 per cent (£34,500 after deduction 
of tax at 8s. 6d.) is recommended, leaving 
undistributed profits carried forward of 
£313,701. 


Your Directors are of the opinion that 
the Capital of the Company should be 
brought more into line with the capital 
actually employed in its business, and, at 
an Extraordinary General Meeting to be 
held immediately after the conclusion of the 
Annual Meeting, a Resolution will be moved 
to increase the Authorised and Issued Capital 
of the Company to £4,500,000 and to distri- 
bute 500,000 54 per cent Third Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each, and 2 million 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each to the Ordinary 
stockholders by capitalisation of £1,500,000 
of the amount standing to the credit of 
General Reserve Account. The permission 
of the Capital Issues Committee has been 
received for this issue. 


POWER TRANSFORMERS 


Operations can once again be divided 
broadly into two main classes, dealing with 
commercial and government products respec- 
tively. Outstanding amongst the former are 
Power Transformers and associated equip- 
ment, of which the output again exceeded 
the previous year’s figure. Deliveries to the 
Home Market included five 120 MVA auto- 
transformers for the Super-Grid, a 145 MVA 
unit for Blyth Generating Station, and a 
number of other units of up to 75 MVA 
capacity. Amongst deliveries overseas were 
six 63 MVA, 230 kV, single-phase trans- 


formers for The Dalles Dam Project of the 
US Army Corps of Engineers, a number 
of units for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and five 60 MVA three-phase transformers 
for the Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales. From overseas, an order for thirteen 
180 MVA three-phase transformers for the 
Niagara Power Project is the most valuable 
contract for transformers yet placed in this 
country, whilst the 225 MVA unit on order 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board 
at Willington is the largest individual three- 
phase transformer yet to be produced for 
service at home. 


The level of activity of the Distribution 
Transformer Group has been maintained. 


ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


The production of Electronic Digital Com- 
puters has progressed steadily, and a total of 
sixteen Pegasus and four Mercury Computers 
has now been delivered. Work is well ad- 
vanced on the Perseus Computer, and the first 
of these equipments will be delivered shortly. 
Perseus is the latest and one of the most 
powerful data-processing computers in the 
world, and is specifically designed for large- 
scale commercial data-processing. 


The first computing system developed in 
conjunction with Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machines Ltd., is expected to be ready for 
demonstration by mid-1958. The ever-in- 
creasing interest in the application of digital 
computers to problems of industry and com- 
merce is shown by the fact that no less than 
1,620 people visited our London Computing 
Centre during the year, and 78 firms carried 
out computations on a fee-paying basis on 
the machine there. 


The output of Semi-conductor Devices has 
been trebled, and demand shows every indi- 
cation of continuing to expand. Development 
work is still proceeding on a considerable 
scale, and we are confident of maintaining 
the lead which we at present hold in high- 
reliability Silicon Diodes and in high-power 
Silicon Rectifiers. 


A new range of Industrial and Radar 
Cathode-Ray Tubes has been very well 
received by the Electronics industry, and pro- 
duction facilities have been set up for a range 
of Metal-to-Ceramic Seals which has already 
found wide applications, particularly in the 
aircraft industry. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In the field of Government Equipment, 
our Guided Weapon activities have continued 
at full strength during the year. The Bristol/ 
Ferranti Bloodhound is the first ground-to- 
air pilotless interceptor to be deployed in the 
air defence of the United Kingdom, and we 
consider it to be technically in advance of 
its US and UK competitors. Many highly 
successful trial firings have taken place both 
in this country and at Woomera. 


Further large export orders have been re- 
ceived for new Radar Equipment, and both 
the home and export orders received for such 
apparatus have been the highest on record. 


Satisfactory technical progress continues to 
be made in the development of a new Radar 
Fire Control System for the English Electric 
Pl.b Fighter Aircraft. 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
proposed increase of capital and capitalisation 
of reserves were approved. 
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THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 


The Seventieth Annual General Meeting 
was held on July 30th at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLB, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The gross revenue at £672,271 shows an 
increase of £28,164 over the previous year. 
The Net Revenue for the year after providing 
£317,817 for Taxation amounts to £341,530, 
an increase of £21,343. The dividend on the 
Preference Stock takes £22,640 and the 
interim dividend of 7 per cent on the 
Ordinary Capital took £60,375. We now 
recommend a final dividend of 19 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock (making 26 per cent far 
the year) and after transferring £85,000 to 
General Reserve, bringing this up to 
£750,000, there remains £9,690 to be added 
to the carry forward, making the latter 
£106,888. 


The market value of our investments at 
£10,243,027 compares with the previous 
year’s figure of £11,327,459. 

The primary aim of the investment trust 
movement is to cater for the small investor 
who can invest his savings with the know- 
ledge that they will be protected by a 
diversified portfolio managed by those 
who have an intimate knowledge of such 
matters. 


To show the extent to which this intention 
has been realised by this Trust there has 
been prepared a statistical record covering 
the past twenty years which appears on 
page 10 of our Report. 


If one had invested £100 in our Ordinary 
Stock in 1939 and in 1956 taken up the 
“ rights ” attached to the holding, the invest- 
ment to date would have cost £135. This 
investment is now represented by 370 Units 
of 5s. each, which today has a market value 
of over £460, an increase on his capital of 
£325. 

It has been estimated that the pound of 
today only has the purchasing power of 
approximately 7s. as compared with the 1939 
pound, so if we make allowance for that in 
calculating the present worth of the holding 
it still has a value of approximately £160 in 
terms of 1939 pounds. 

Over the same period it will be seen our 
dividend has risen from 10 per cent to an 
equivalent of 39 per cent, i.e. 26 per cent paid 
on capital increased in 1955 by capitalisation 
of reserves. 

From these figures you will see that 
throughout a period of considerable inflation 
this Trust has preserved and even increased 
the purchasing value of the 1939 investor’s 
capital and at the same time provided him 
with a steadily increasing income. 


As we have already announced, we intend 
to recommend the capitalisation of £750,000 
of our reserves and the issue to Ordinary 
Stockholders of one 5s. Unit in respect of 
every two 5s. Units held. This operation 
will not, however, take place until next 
October. The proposal to make this issue 
should not be taken to indicate any change 
in the Directors’ policy with regard to the 
proportion of the Trust’s income to be dis- 
tributed. 

It is as yet not possible to make any fore- 
cast as to what we may expect in the coming 
year. Barring circumstances outside our 
control, I hope that we shall be able at least 
to maintain the present rate of dividend, 
adjusted of course to the proposed capitalisa- 
tion of reserves. 

The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited was 
held on July 31st in London, Sir Charles 
Taylor, MA, DL, MP (Chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : 


I am pleased to report another successful 
year for your Company. 


Two floors of the new wing were brought 
into service six weeks before contract date and 
the remaining floors were all ready for use 
on or before contract date. As a result we 
benefited materially in September and Octo- 
ber last year from the letting of these new 
rooms. 


Banquet turnover has continued to rise 
and the Restaurant and Grill Room, Lounge 
and Cocktail Bar have again shown increases. 
I predicted last year that the full effects of 
increased operating costs would be felt during 
this year. In fact towards the end of 1957 
Salaries, Wages and other direct costs 
increased very materially and there will be 
even greater increased costs from the begin- 
ning of April this year. 

In spite of this we can look forward to the 
future with restrained optimism, but I must 
point out, that our business is very sensitive, 
and if for instance the economic recession in 
the United States became worse it would be 
serious for us. All we can do is to ensure 
that the business is operated efficiently, that 
the financial direction remains conservative, 
and at the same time the Shareholders reap a 
fair reward when there is a reward to be 
reaped. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATION 


Ninety additional bedrooms, two addi- 
tional suites and twenty-four new staff rooms 
have been put into service, and judging from 
the reception they have had, we have given 
our customers what they want, modern, 
dignified and luxurious rooms. 


The alterations to the wine cellar, the new 
goods off-loading bay, the new linen room 
and various other alterations below ground 
have been completed: These additional ser- 
vices were necessary for the business as a 
whole, but of course will not directly earn 
more revenue. 


During the year your Directors have been 
urged from several sources to build one or 
more new hotels. As I said a year ago, we 
are keen to expand your business and to 
support plans for increasing tourist business, 
but we are satisfied that it not an economic 
possibility to build a large modern hotel in 
central London without including mixed 
development such as shops or offices. We 
have, however, urged upon the Government 
that a new attitude should be taken towards 
hotel investment, particularly in view of the 
contribution that hotels make to the balance 
of payments. 


Although we are largely dependent upon 
the political and economic situation of the 
world at large, it is true to say that we are 
now in a position to face the future with 
more confidence than at any time since the 
Company was formed. The prestige of 
Grosvenor House has grown greatly and the 
management is efficient. A great deal of the 
credit for this is due to our Managing 
Director, Mr A. H. Jones, MBE. 


The report was adopted and a dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock of 9d. and a bonus of 
3d. per Ss. Stock Unit were approved. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


PROPERTY REVALUATION 


The annual general meeting of The 
London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties Limited was held on July 28th in 
London. Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Our gross income, including that of our 
Rhodesian subsidiary, amounted to 
£2,782,391. Net Revenue, after all outgoings, 
except income tax, profits tax and interest 
payable, was £1,060,287. Income tax and 
profits tax other than profits tax attri- 
butable to dividends took £412,804. The 
proposed final dividend of 8d, less tax, per 
10s unit of ordinary stock, makes a total of 
1s 7$d, less tax, for the year. 


Last year I gave you figures emphasizing 
the small margin of profit on the rents 
charged and the high cost of rates and taxes, 
The company’s tenants realised that the 
rents—especially taking into account the eve 
increasing cost of services—generally speak- 
ing, were uneconomic as a result of rent 
control. As far as flats becoming decontrolled 
are concerned, the vast majority of tenants 
have accepted our proposals for the revision 
of their rents. Indeed I think it would be 
true to say that such proposals were readily 
accepted. 


The increases from properties previously 
rent controlled will be substantially more in 
the ensuing year than they were for the past 
year. In the year 1959/60 there will be 
further increases. 


Perhaps we ought not to overlook the 
possibility of the Socialist proposals for 
dealing with residential property being put 
into effect at some future date. It is almost 
impossible to know what the effect of those 
proposals would be if they should ever be 
brought into operation. But of one thing 
I am certain; if they were, the community 
as a whole would face higher costs and less 
comfort. One can only hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail. 


RHODESIAN INTERESTS 


In spite of rather more difficult economic 
conditions in Rhodesia, both Dolphin House, 
our office property, and Dorking House, our 
block of flats in Salisbury, continue to give 
us a satisfactory return. We are also, as you 
know, constructing a new office property in 
Salisbury. We expect it to be completed in 
1960 with the result that in the year 1960/61 
the net income from Rhodesia will be sub- 
stantially greater. 


As a result of a revaluation of our pro- 
perties we arrived at a _ valuation of 
£17,458,089 as at April Ist last. This, after 
deduction of depreciation and amortisation, 
represents an increase of £5,551,709 on the 
previous book value. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting 
there will be proposed an increase of our 
authorised share capital by £5 million to 
enable us to make a _ bonus issue of 
£5,080,122 ordinary stock. That will give a 
more realistic picture of revenue earned in 
relation to the capital invested. The 
Directors will, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, propose a total dividend on 
the increased capital of 8d per 10s unit for 
the year to March, 1959. 


The report was adopted and at the sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed increase of capital and scrip issue 
were approved, 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 






MR HUGH FRASER ON FURTHER EXTENSION OF 
INTERESTS 


The 17th annual general meeting of the 
House of Fraser Limited was held on July 
30th in Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP 
(Chairman and Managing Director), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
includes the earnings of new Subsidiaries 
only from their respective dates of acquisi- 
tion, but as explained in the Directors’ 
Report, the holders of the additional “A” 
Ordinary Stock issued as part of the transfer 
consideration relative to these transactions, 
are entitled to a full year’s Dividend. On 
account of this exceptional feature, the 
amount of Unappropriated Profits remaining 
available for distribution has been reduced 
in comparison with the amount brought in 
from the previous year. Stockholders will 
of course appreciate that the transfer of 
£398,253 to Capital will not be required in 
future years from the earnings of these new 
Subsidiaries and accordingly the Profit and 
Loss Account may properly be regarded as 
covering a transitional period in the Com- 
pany’s expansion. 

The variations in the amounts of the 
separate items shown in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account arise mainly on 
consolidation of the Accounts of the new 
subsidiaries, and the Net Profit of the Group 
is increased to £869,309 (£822,223), after 
charging the very considerable sum of 
£1,402,076 (£1,150,275) for Taxation. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the 
Assets and Liabilities have generally in- 
creased in amount, on inclusion of the 
corresponding items from new subsidiaries. 
As regards freehold and leasehold properties. 
the properties of John Barker & Company 
Limited are brought in at valuation by 
Messrs Healey & Baker made in December, 
1957. The increased value of leasehold 
properties arises entirely from this source, 
and no account has been taken of the valu- 
able long leases of properties in Scotland 
and England occupied by the Parent Com- 
pany or by Binns Limited. The freehold 
properties of Wylie & Lochhead Limited 
which are known to have substantial surplus 
value, have been brought in to this Account 
at their existing Book Value. 


As stated’ in the Directors’ Report, the 
Company has expended £1,086,328 in cash 
within the year, aS part consideration for 
investments in subsidiary Companies. A 
corresponding reduction in the balances on 
Current Account is apparent, but the Board 
is satisfied that all requirements of the 
Company presently contemplated can be 
met out of the resources available to 
the Group. 


The Net Surplus Assets of the Group at 
Book Value, or where applicable, after re- 
valuation, is represented in.the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet by Share Capital and Reserves 
amounting to £18,687,942, showing an 
mcrease of £1,872,658 in “A” Ordinary 


Stock in issue, and of 11,016,522 in 
Reserves. 


A further extension of the Company’s 





interests was effected in the first month of 
the current year, when the whole Ordinary 
Stock of Arthur & Company Limited was 
acquired in exchange for £141,600 in cash, 
and an issue of fully paid shares converted 
into £177,000 “A” Ordinary Stock. The 
entry of Arthur & Company to the Group 
renews an interesting family association, as 
my grandfather and Mr James Arthur were 
in partnership over a century ago, when 
the original businesses of the Parent Com- 
pany and of the new subsidiary were 
founded. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


A review of the year’s working shows a 
satisfactory increase in the value of sales, 
but the additional profit on turnover was, to 
a considerable degree, absorbed by increased 
working costs. As I indicated in my last 
Statement, the unsettled labour situation in 
parts of the country affected certain areas 
for a time, but the year’s trading was 
on the whole successful. For this I am 
happy to acknowledge the efforts of the 
staff throughout the Group in achieving 
record sales under varying conditions 
which must frequently tax their ingenuity 
to overcome. 


On a long term view, I have little doubr 
that the prospects for further development 
of the Group Trading are favourable. Indeed, 
in considering the values of Assets employed 
throughout the Group, the Board is conscious 
of the desirability of maintaining a due rela- 
tionship between earnings and the valuations 
disclosed. 


In the current year however, there has 
been considerable disturbance to trade 
through labour disputes, and to a lesser extent 
through political uncertainties. With the 
exception of the Barker Group which has 
been adversely affected by~ the transport 
strike in London, the Profits to date have 
been fully maintained, and I feel sure if 
normal conditions prevail for the remainder 
of the year, that the Barker Stores will make 
good the temporary setback in their expan- 
sion programme. 


ANALYSIS OF GROUP’S PROGRESS 


An analysis of the expansion and re- 
organisation of the Group over the period of 
21 years from 1936 to 1957, shows that 54 
retail stores have been amalgamated directly 
or indirectly with the original business of 
Fraser Sons & Company, founded by my 
grandfather in 1849. Exactly one-half in 
number of these additional establishments 
were formerly operated as family businesses 
which were sold to the Group by the retiring 
proprietors or by their executors. The re- 
maining stores originally formed part of the 
undertakings of four Public Companies, also 
closely identified with family enterprise. 
The names of the various founders are pre- 
served in the numerous trading styles used 
by the Company’s branches, and representa- 
tives of their families are still associated with 
the Group as Directors or Executives, or are 
recognised by payment of voluntary pensions 
for past services. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRUST HOUSES 
LIMITED 


RETENTION OF PROFITS 
ESSENTIAL 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited was held on July 25th 
at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, London, W. 


In the absence of Captain A. R. S. Nutting, 
the chairman, through indisposition, Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther, the vice-chairman, 
presided and in the course of his speech said 
that the year had been a good one financially, 
the trading profit being some £134,000 larger 
than it was in 1956-57. The board proposed 
a final dividend of 6 per cent, making the 
total distribution on the Ordinary capital 10 
per cent, which is the maximum permitted by 
the Company’s Articles of Association. 


Commenting on a request made by several 
shareholders at last year’s meeting that the 
ceiling on the dividend might be removed 
or at least lifted, Sir Geoffrey said that the 
constitution of the company gave rise to 
complications and difficulties considerably 
greater than might be supposed at first 


glance. All he could say was that the 
matter was still under the most active 
consideration. 


He continued: You will find in the profit 
and loss account a figure of £340,953, which 
is stated to be the “ Net Profit. for the year.” 
This figure is nearly two and two-thirds times 
the total of dividends paid and proposed. 
Nevertheless, in the considered judgment of 
your directors, the profits do not at present 
include any margin, above the 10 per cent, 
that could safely be distributed. 


Let me try to explain this. We do not, in 
so many words, provide anything for the 
depreciation of the fixed assets. In the past 
year, in lieu of depreciation, we have spent 
£657,962 in the maintenance of the houses 
and their contents. The sum set aside for 
improvement and development of properties 
this year is £200,000 and though this is the 
largest such appropriation that we have ever 
made, we regard it as being, if anything, too 
small. I must emphasise that this ploughing 
back of profits into our properties is 
absolutely essential if we are to maintain 
our position in this very competitive 
business. 

Sir Geoffrey said that since building 
restrictions and other limitations were 
removed in 1952, they had concentrated their 
main attention on deferred repair and main- 
tenance work and on bringing every Trust 
House up to the standard of modernisation, 
decoration and repair that they like to 
uphold. 


He concluded: This postwar period is now 
coming to an end and we have a number of 
major jobs which are already in mind and 
may before long be in hand. When they are, 
you will see that development reserve suffer 
depletion, and you will, I fear, see all too 
clearly how small it is. In these days, 
£440,000 does not go very far when it is a 
question of reconstructing hotels. 


It is not my purpose to depress you. There 
is always hope for the future, and I can tell 
you that the current year has begun well. 
But I do want to impress upon you your 
board’s view that it is not only the limit in 
the Articles that keeps the dividend down to 
10 per cent but also the real necessities of 
the business. Even if the Articles permitted 
it, we should have to earn more before we 
could pay more. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The following is an extract from the 
annual statement circulated by Mr W. T. 
Wren, Chairman of Allied Ironfounders 
Limited. 


The trading profit for the year is 
£2,517,875, an improvement of £230,441 over 
the previous year after taking into account 
a loss of £270,061 in Australia compared 
with £268,092 in 1957. Provision for 
depreciation again shows a_ substantial 
increase at £474,714 and must continue to 
increase each year whilst our capital expendi- 
ture continues on a heavy scale. As a result 
of the improved profits the taxation charge 
has increased by nearly £100,000 to 
£1,262,138. The general reserve is raised 
by £446,187 to £3 million and a final 
ordinary dividend of 83 per cent is recom- 
mended, making 12} per cent for the year. 
The company’s financial position is strong, 
current assets exceeding current liabilities by 
well over £5 million. 


THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW 


The year’s results have proved, I hope you 
will agree, to be satisfactory. The increase 
of £230,441 in group trading profits is 
derived from the UK companies:and the 
South African subsidiary. The figures are 
even more satisfactory in view of the fact 
that some of our Works have had to endure 
a period of short time working. Some are 
still on a four-day week and we have again 
had to face losses in Australia. Labour 
relations throughout the group have been 
satisfactory. 





BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION 


BEET TONNAGE EXCEEDS 4,500,000 


The 22nd annual ordinary general meeting 
of British Sugar Corporation, Limited, was 
held on July 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the Chairman for the year 
ended March 31, 1958: 


As a result of the wet autumn and lack 
of frost during the winter of 1956-57, seed- 
beds on the heavier soils were indifferent and 
the crop got off to a slow and unsatisfactory 
start. 


This, combined with the earliest attack of 
virus yellows disease which has yet been 
experienced, affected both yields and sugar 
content, particularly in East Anglia, resulting 
in a reduction in national yield of beet of 
approximately 4 ton per acre, and of sugar 
1 per cent, compared with the average of the 
previous five years. There is no doubt that 
the loss would have been greater had it not 
been for the control measures taken by sugar 
beet growers, for the first time on a large 
scale in this country, in spraying their crops 
with the new systemic insecticides. 


OUTPUT FIGURES 


The tonnage of beet delivered was 
4,539,359, or an average yield of 11.20 tons 
per acre, which nine years ago would have 
ranked as a record for the country. Our 
output in terms of white sugar was 557,899 
tons. The production of dried pulp in all 
forms from beets delivered amounted to 
318,507 tons and of molasses 228,118 tons. 
Pulp nuts have been received enthusiastically 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The British Bath Company Limited.— 
This company is by far the largest of our 
three foundries which together permit us 
to claim to be the largest individual producer 
of baths in the UK. 


Leisure Kitchen Equipment Limited has 
added greatly to its output capacity and as 
a result has done very well this year with 
increased turnover and profit. This com- 
pany has more than maintained its high 
reputation for the quality of its enamelled 
and stainless steel sinks during this period 
of increased output. 


The Heavy Duty Cooking’ Equipment 
Division has made further progress during 
the -year and has secured contracts, important 
in both money and prestige value, at home 
and overseas. 


EXPORTS 


The group’s total of export sales is down 
on last year except in the Heavy Duty 
Cooking Equipment Division. We have 
a keen Export Department which, despite 
the difficulties of quotas and _ similar 
restrictions in some countries, continues 
to maintain close touch with all our traditional 
markets. 


After reviewing the company’s interests in 
South Africa and Australia, the statement 
continued : 


PRODUCTS 


Among the very wide range of cookers, hot 
water boilers and open fires made by Allied 
are the now internationally known names of 
AGA and RAYBURN, which are still the 
leaders in providing the cheapest combined 
cooking and hot water facilities. Although 
the past few years have shown a drop in the 


by farmers and the plant, which has produced 
3,374 tons during the last campaign, will be 
increased to turn out 10,000 tons next 
campaign. 


Our spring and autumn _ mechanical 
demonstrations were carried out and were 
very well attended. Progress continued, and 
it is estimated that 55 per cent of the 1957 
crop was harvested mechanically compared 
with 1 per cent in 1946. Some 36 per cent 
of the crop was sown with processed seed 
for use in connection with the mechanisation 
of the spring work, and with the object of 
reducing hand labour. 


With regard to factory operations, the per- 
centage of sugar extracted has been further 
increased, labour and coal consumption 
figures per ton of beet have again been 
reduced, and with the average daily slicing 
capacity of 47,346 tons, all round records 
have been achieved. 


As our future programme of renewal and 
modernisation was largely dependent upon 
new legislation, capital expenditure during 
the year at £680,000 was lower than usual 
pending the passing of the Sugar Act. 1956. 
The main item was the installation of a 
modern extraction plant at the Wissington 
factory, which has resulted in considerable 
savings, and the opportunity was also taken 
to introduce automatic control for the major 
part of the process. A further move in the 
direction of automatic control was taken by 
the installation of continuous juice filters at 
our Kelham factory, which have successfully 
worked their first campaign and have 
resulted in a saving of labour and in better 
working conditions. 


THE SUGAR BOARD 


Under the 1956 Act the Sugar Board 
has two main statutory obligations. Firstly, it 
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sales of the free standing type of cooker-cum- 
water heater, I am confident that a reasonable 
demand for these tried and proven appliances 
still continues. A new and cheaper Aga 
cooker will be marketed under the name of 
AGATHERMIC in July when a restyled 
Rayburn cooker—available in attractive gay 
colours—will also be on sale. Interesting 
new developments in appliances to provide 
whole house heating with warm air are taking 


"place ; one of these is the AGAVECTOR, 


which is already established in the market 
and should do well when the open plan type 
of house becomes better known. We also 
have on field trials larger models of the 
Rayburn Oil-fired Boiler as well as whole 
house heaters using solid or oil fuel. 


PROSPECTS 


The fortunes of your group of companies 
are almost entirely identified with housing, be 
it new building, the modernisation or con- 
version of old houses, or the replacement of 
out-of-date solid fuel-burning appliances by 
more modern and economical types. 


After commenting on the slowing down of 
the housing programme as an anti-inflationary 
measure, the statement continued: 


Even if the building outlook does change 
for the better in the next few months, and 
there is no immediate evidence available to 
me at this date that it will, time will be 
necessary for the full momentum to be re- 
sumed. Meanwhile, sales are slightly lower 
than last year, but when conditions improve 
your Company will be more than ready and 
equipped to meet the demand. We are press- 
ing on with work in our laboratories to im- 
prove our existing appliances and to design 
new types based on our wide experience of 
the domestic appliance market. 


purchases Commonwealth sugar at the price 
negotiated under the Commonwealth sugar 
agreement. Secondly, the Board’s statutory 
arrangements with the Corporation have 
the effect of ensuring that the Corpora- 
tion will be able to pay the guaranteed 
price for its raw material, sugar beet, as 
determined by the Government at the annual 
farm price review. 


The industry is fortunate in having a 
research and education committee financed 
jointly by the Corporation and the growers 
which is able to concentrate entirely on the 
sugar beet crop. The findings of the 
scientists and research workers concerned 
are conveyed to the sugar beet grower 
through the Corporation’s agricultural 
development department and field staff with 
the minimum delay. Improvements of seed, 
manuring of the crop, mechanisation and 
labour saving, control of weeds, pests and 
diseases are but a few of the problems dealt 
with in this manner. 


RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


The Corporation’s own research depart- 
ment and central laboratory continue to give 
valuable service. Constant study is applied 
to new uses for the products of the industry. 
Visits were made by members of our staff 
to the United States of America to study 
the American sugar industry and to several 
European countries and through such visits, 
our technical experts keep abreast of the 
latest agricultural and technical develop- 
ments. Many visitors from overseas sugaf 
industries attended our technical and 
agricultural conferences, thus providing 4 
continuing exchange of information 4 
ideas. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NYASALAND RAILWAYS 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Nyasaland 
Railways Limited was held on July 30th, in 
London, Mr W. M. Codrington, CMG, MC 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated § statement : Operating _receipts 
amounted to £1,089,924 compared with 
£1,036,454 in 1956, an increase of 5 per cent. 
Expenditure, however, rose from £819,031 
to £881,682, an increase of 8 per cent, leaving 
a net operating surplus of £208,242 compared 
with £217,423 in 1956, a decrease of 4 per 
cent. The ratio of expenditure to receipts 
was 80.89 per cent compared with the 1956 
figure of 79.02 per cent. 


After providing £61,250 for interest on the 
34 per cent First Debenture Stock and 
{£111,607 for interest on the 345 per cent 
Consolidated Income Debenture Stock, we 
have been able to recommend an increase in 
the distribution to the Ordinary Shareholders 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 


Under the provisions of the Finance Act, 
1957, this Company qualifies as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation. As a result, the Com- 
pany’s liability to United Kingdom income 
tax has been reduced by approximately 
£40,000. 





ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The economic development of the country 
which we serve has been more rapid in the 
last three years than ever before: but symp- 
toms are not lacking of an element of infla- 
tion in the present state of affairs. And it 
has yet to be seen whether the recent rapid 
progress will be maintained in face of the 
credit squeeze which is now being applied in 


the general economic interest of the Federa- 
tion. 


The political factor is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the future of Nyasaland 
as a part of the Federation. The basic prin- 
ciple of what is perhaps one of the most 
interesting constitutional developments upon 
which our nation has ever embarked in Africa 
is one of partnership between all races. The 
realisation of this principle demands a high 
degree of forbearance by all ; and it would be 
idle to pretend that differences of opinion 
do not exist about the rate at which progress 
can be made towards its realisation. There is 
undoubtedly a genuine desire on the part of 
many Europeans settled in Nyasaland to see 
an increasing number of the large African 
population fit themselves for a greater parti- 
cipation in the industrial, commercial and 
Political life of the country. Our Company 
for many years, and in spite of many disap- 
pointments, has been trying to train Africans 
for positions of greater responsibility and 
igher remuneration ; and our efforts in this 
direction are continuing. To pretend that it 
1s easy to inculcate in Africans accustomed to 
avery elementary standard of civilisation the 
necessary skills and, above all, a sense of 
responsibility, would be grossly misleading. 
ut we have achieved some progress through 
our apprenticeship schemes and through the 
activities of our welfare organisation. Mean- 
While, though as yet it represents only a 
fraction of our staff, we are trying to help 
the African Trades Union to develop on 
sound industrial rather than political lines. 


In other spheres the Government and other 
employers are striving in the same direction. 
Particular mention might be made of the 

overnment’s plan for the creation of a class 
ot “master farmers” trained to cultivate, by 
modern methods, smallholdings capable of 
Providing them with an income and a stan- 
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dard of living far in excess of that usual in 
African villages. 


It is on the realisation of ordered progress 
in the economic as well as in the political 
field that the future of our Company 
depends: and we shall watch with interest 
and sympathy the emergence of an African 
middle class which, with a stake in the 
country, can contribute not only to its 
economic progress but to its political stability. 
Our faith in the future of Nyasaland is 
evidenced by the steps we have taken and 
intend to take to increase the carrying capa- 
city of your Railway. 


FRESH CAPITAL 


Believing as we do that the progress of 
Nyasaland will make increasing demands on 
the facilities we offer, we have for some time 
been investigating the possibility of raising 
fresh capital. This, as I warned you last year, 
will necessarily take precedence over the 
Ordinary Shares. 


While traffic receipts since the beginning 
of 1958 have risen slightly, partial drought in 
the tea growing districts may reduce exports 
of that commodity by anything up to 20 per 
cent or even 25 per cent. The out-turn of the 
tobacco harvest is also at the moment uncer- 
tain. We can, however, I think contemplate 
this year’s operation with qualified optimism. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SIMMS MOTOR 
& ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION LTD. 


MR G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT 
ON 1957 ACCOUNTS 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited 
held on July 25, 1958, Mr G. E. Liardet 
(Chairman) in the course of his speech said: 


The acquisition of Motor & Electronics 
Corporation Limited (MEC) implements 
our policy of diversification and expansion. 


On December 31, 1957, Simms Motor & 
Electronics Corporation Limited became a 
Holding Company only, with the object of 
co-ordinating the activities of the operating 
companies. 


The Fixed Assets have been revalued at 
the Finchley factory and in all the companies 
of the MEC group, such revaluations pro- 
ducing a substantial surplus over the net 
book values at December 31, 1957. These 
adjustments have not affected the 1957 Profit, 
but there will be a substantial increase in 
depreciation charges in 1958. 


The year has been one of progress, and 
the trading profit before tax is £927,861 
compared with £841,711 in 1956. 


A further £171,475 has been transferred 
to General Reserve, which now stands at 
£900,000. 


Your Directors recommend a final 
Ordinary Dividend of 54d. per share, which 
with the Interim Dividend of 6d. per share 
is equivalent to ls. 104d. compared with 
ls. 9d. per share paid on the smaller capital 
at December 31, 1956. 

The balance of profit carried forward in 
the Holding Company has increased from 
£392,788 to £459,946. 

Demand for Group products continued to 
rise during the year, notably fuel injection 
equipment for diesel engines, in which sphere 
I think we can justly claim to be the world’s 
leading manufacturers. 


The report was adopted. 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The sixty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Ruston & Hornsby Limited was 
held on July 30th in London, Mr W. J. 
Ruston, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
comments for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 


Group Net Profit after taxation is 
£645,684 compared with £693,956 in the 
previous year. The Net Profit of your com- 
pany is £506,004 (last year £612,656). 


The net earnings of the Group are down 
on last year, but in part this is accounted for 
by a further reduction in income from trade 
investments. We have had to meet a further 
rise in costs following the wage increase in 
the engineering industry which was negotiated 
nationally in May 1957. 


I have in the past jeined in the general 
condemnation of the Profits Tax and more 
particularly the principle of discriminating 
against dividend distribution. I am glad to 
see this objectionable principle abolished. 
However, it is encouraging for companies to 
know that there is no longer a _ potential 
liability to the distribution charge in respect 
of profits already ploughed back. Even so, 
the new flat rate of 10 per cent together with 
Income Tax at 42} per cent means a taxation 
burden in excess of half the profits of a 
business, 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


I am glad to be able to report an overall 
increase in the output of the Group, but it is 
a matter for regret that the uneven spread 
of this increase to which I referred last year 
has repeated itself in the year under review. 
Whilst in some sections of our factories 
activity has been maintained at a high level, 
there are others where there has been a 
shortage of work and it has been necessary to 
introduce short-time working for occasional 
periods during the year. 


During the year the percentage of our 
exports, both direct and indirect, rose to a 
figure considerably in excess of 80 per cent 
of our turnover. 


Exports have expanded to Australia, 
Argentina, Canada, Iran, Siam and certain 
European Countries, 


NEW MODELS 


During the year, after extensive field test- 
ing, we have introduced further new models 
of diesel engines which are already proving 
efficient and popular in many markets. 


Sales of our standard Mark TA Gas 
Turbine continue to expand. Our Boiler 
Works and Fabricating Shops are very fully 
occupied. 


Our new Research Centre has been in full 
operation during the year. 


Whilst during more recent months the rate 
of orders has improved, the pattern of these 
orders is unbalanced, resulting in certain 
sections of our factories working well below 
capacity. Foreign competition—particularly 
German—is intensifying. Increased costs 
have resulted in a further reduction in an 
already low margin of profit. 


Having regard to the situation as I see it 
today and unless some of the difficulties I 
have mentioned are overcome, the prospect 
for the immediate future can only be 
described as uncertain. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Twenty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Derbyshire Stone Limited, was held 
on July 24th in London, Mr John Hadfield, 
MSc, ARIC, chairman and managing direc- 
tor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group net profit after taxation was 
£152,343. Taxation over-provided in pre- 
vious years amounted to £9,170, and the 
amount retained in the Group is £87,071. 
Expenditure on capital account during the 
year amounted to £193,224. 


The roadstone department of the Company 
was less busily engaged than in the preceding 
year. In my statement last year I reported 
that no major road schemes were being carried 
out in areas which could be reached econo- 
mically from our works in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire. A similar position existed in 
the year under review. 


In the last six months of our financial year 
there was some considerable reduction in 
demand for our products for metallurgical, 
chemical, and building purposes. 


The heavy fall in the price of lead affected 
the profitability of the lead mining activities 
of our wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Matlock Lead Mines Limited, but, in spite 
of this, the removal of ore and development 
at Riber Mine continue. 


The handicaps imposed on the Company 
by the difficulties referred to were neutralised 
to a considerable degree by other sales from 
the extensive miscellany of the Company’s 
products and by the increasing efficiency and 
productive capacity resulting from capital 
expenditure in previous years. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 1958-59 


The expenditure on capital account autho- 
rised by the directors is £228,000. The pur- 
poses to which the expenditure will be applied 
are plant erection at ‘Shotton, expansion of 
output capacity at a number of the Com- 
pany’s works, additions to the Company’s 
fleet of road haulage vehicles, technical 
improvements, the manufacture of new pro- 
ducts, welfare schemes and further improve- 
ments of amenities. 


Some of the Company plants have capa- 
cities considerably in excess of present 
demand. These plants carry full overhead 
charges, and if demand increases a higher 
ratio of profitability should result. 


After referring to the formation of a new 
company, Shotton Slag Limited, and the pro- 
gress of Caldon Low Quarry, Staffordshire, 
‘the statement continued: 


The volume of sales from April Ist to 
date has been very good in spite of the falling 
off in demand for certain of the Company’s 
products already referred to. I hope that this 
lower demand is temporary and I incline to 
the view that the position will improve as 
the credit squeeze is relaxed. 


I am of the opinion that the volume of 
sales of roadstone should not be less than that 
of the previous year and, taking an overall 
view, I consider that unless there is some 
major disturbance in the national economy, 
affecting our trading, the results for the cur- 
rent year should be quite satisfactory. 


The Derbyshire Stone Group is as well 
equipped as any organisation in Great Britain 
for the production of road materials and the 
basic quarry products and certain other 
minerals required by many industries and 
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once again I express my very great confidence 
in the Company’s future. 

MANAGEMENT 


The importance of ensuring a continuation 
of good management in a Company cannot 
be over emphasised. Derbyshire Stone 


Limited is well served by its staff at every 
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level and among the higher executives there 
are men who have the qualifications which fit 
them for director responsibility. I do wish to 
place on record my opinion that the efficient 
conduct of the Company’s affairs in coming 
years will be fully maintained. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
173 per cent on the issued Ordinary Stock 
approved. 








CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER. LOCKET 
& CO. 


RECORD RESULTS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Company 
Limited was held on July 25th in London, 
Sir John Charrington (the Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement : 


It is gratifying to be able to report a satis- 
factory improvement in profits, confirming the 
expectations expressed when £500,000 of new 
Ordinary Stock was offered to the Company’s 
Stockholders last summer. Indeed, the profit 
for the year 1957-58 is a record. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
which makes a total of 9 per cent. This is 
the same rate of dividend as was paid for 
last year but is payable on the Stock now 
increased to £1,500,000. 


The better results are due to improved 
profits from practically all sides of the Com- 
pany’s activities, though we were fortunate 
in benefiting from price increases in the 
summer of 1957. 


We have virtually completed the pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure on which I 
reported to you three years ago. Expansion 
of our fuel oil business continues, and funds 
will still be required for this and other pur- 
poses in the future. 


In the section of our business dealing with 
sales to industry, coal and coke as well as oil 
have shown better results, and this is gratify- 
ing because there has: been some recession 
generally in industrial demand. 


The tendency for sales of bituminous 
house coal to decline continues, particularly 
in the London area, but our sales of smoke- 
less fuels show a steady increase. 


DECONTROL FACED WITH CONFIDENCE 


All control on the sale of domestic coal and 
coke will be lifted by the middle of July— 
a decision which I welcome in every way as it 
opens the door to further opportunities for 
the efficient and progressive distributor to 
expand his business. We face the freer 
conditions which decontrol will bring with 
confidence and enthusiasm. 


In Lighterage, although there was no 
marked activity in the Port during the year, 
we have had a satisfactory year’s trade. 


Our sales of oil, both to industry and 
domestic consumers, have been quite up to 
our expectations and hopes, and the tendency 
to convert from coal to oil has continued. 
About a year ago we opened in the Birming- 
ham area with a terminal depot at Bedworth, 
near Coventry. Our sales in this area have 
been such as to necessitate an enlargement 
of this terminal before next winter. 

Our terminal at Poplar is now nearly 
completed, and will be formally opened in 
September next. 

As the trend from solid fuel to oil con- 
tinues, the value of our agreement with the 
Mobil Oil Company is confirmed. 

The report was adopted. 





THE SUNGEI KRIAN ~ 
RUBBER ESTATE 


SIR JOHN D. BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Sungei Krian Rubber Estate Limited 
was held on July 30th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated review of the chairman, Sir John 
D. Barlow, Bart, MP: 


The profit for 1957 was £61,276. There 
is an excess tax provision of £10,000 because 
of the Overseas Tax Provisions. £22,000 
has been transferred to Replanting Reserve 
and £7,500 to Reserve for Depreciation of 
Investments. Taxation on current profits 
requires £23,000. It is proposed to pay a 
dividend of 3s. per £1 Stock Unit, less 
income tax, requiring £13,127. In addition 
to the dividend a Capital Surplus Dividend 
of ls. per £1 Stock Unit, which is not subject 
to income tax or surtax, will also be paid. 


I was appointed as one of the two British 
representatives of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union to attend the “ Merdeka” Indepen- 
dence celebrations on August 31, 1957. Un- 
fortunately an accident prevented my going, 
but subsequently I visited Malaya and had 
the privilege of discussing matters of mutual 
interest with Tunku Abdul Rahman and 
other Ministers. Malaya has started well on 
the road to nationhood and it is hoped that 
the country will continue to enjoy its 
present high standard of living. 


STABLE COMMODITY PRICES 


The problem of stable commodity prices 
is attracting the attention of many Govern- 
ments and individuals at the present time. 
There has been a series of forceful letters in 
The Times recently, in which the con- 
tributors urge the necessity of tackling this 
question in a forthright manner. 


During the last 30 years we have seen the 
price of rubber vary between 13d. per Ib and 
6s. per lb. Such violent fluctuations are an 
embarrassment to the producer, the country 
of origin and the manufacturers who use 
the rubber. It reduces the purchasing power 
of the rubber tapper, who may be one of the 
best customers for British made goods. This 
problem is common to many commodities 
and many countries, especially those within 
the Commonwealth. 


Great Britain is trying to pursue an 
economy of protected wages, a welfare state 
and the highest standard of living in the 
Sterling Area on the one hand, with com- 
plete freedom of commodity prices on the 
other. Many people are questioning this 
method. The Commonwealth is becoming 
increasingly critical, as they are the people 
who suffer most. 


But if the great manufacturing countries 
demand a welfare state and all that goes 
with it, then the commodity producing 
countries have a right to reasonably stabilised 
prices, otherwise their economy dissolves 2 
chaos, which breeds unrest and Communism. 
It is not my purpose here to propose 4 
stability scheme, but rather to point out the 
benefits which would accrue if all those con- 
cerned were to co-operate intelligently. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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METAL CLOSURES 
LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


The 22nd Annual General Meeting was 
held on July 24th in London. 


Mr W. V. Esperson (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The trading profit for the year amounts to 
£399,278, which is £13,950 greater than for 
the previous year, but the net result is prac- 
tically the same owing to a greater allowance 
for depreciation and more taxation. How- 
ever, I think you will agree that in a year 
beset as we were by many difficulties in the 
form of much higher costs for raw materials 
and for such services as electricity, gas and 
oil, the result is satisfactory ; there was also 
a general increase in wages, and another 
serious difficulty we had to contend with was 
our want of manufacturing space. 


Our total capital expenditure during 1957 
amounted to £164,876. The commitments 
for capital expenditure outstanding at 
December 31, 1957, amounted to £67,000 ; 
of this sum approximately £30,000 has 
already been spent. We estimate that our 
capital commitments for the current year will 
be about £300,000; most of this will be 
expended on the new factory and on plant 
and machinery and sealing machines. 


During the year our domestic business was 
well maintained, and we obtained a consider- 
able number of new customers, but our 
export business was only just about on the 
same level as during the previous year, this is 
largely due to the fact that our licensees in 
various countries manufactured a_ greater 
number of their own closures. In all we 
exported to 37 countries, and in several of 
them, the most important, the consumption 
of pilferproof closures has increased con- 
siderably, and it is anticipated that further 
increases will be made in the future. We had 
a full order book throughout the whole of the 
year and our turnover was greater than for 
the previous year. 


Our South African subsidiary made a 
reasonably satisfactory profit for the year 
ended December 31st last. 


Much attention has been given to research 
and development with some gratifying results, 
and this aspect of our energies will be pressed 
energetically as we are fully alive to the fact 
that no company can expect to progress 
unless it devotes time and money to develop- 
ment work, 


NEW FACTORY 


I mentioned at the last Annual Meeting 
that we intended to build a new factory at 
Tipton ; at the last minute doubts arose in 
tegard to the eventual cost of preparing the 
foundations, and we determined to abandon 
that site for one quite close to our West 
Bromwich factory ; namely at Kelvin Way ; 
we have a 99 years lease on this site ; work is 
Proceeding on the erection of this factory, and 
we are hoping it will be completed by the 
end of the summer. 


The work of erecting a new bay at our 
West Bromwich factory has been lately 
finished, and this will tend to alleviate some- 
What our lack of manufacturing space. 


During the first six months of the current 
year our output of closures and our sales have 
fen greater than ever before, and to date 
there has been little sign of any recession in 
our business ; we have a full order book, and 
We face the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
ution of 27} per cent was approved, 
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FERRYBRIDGE 
INDUSTRIES 


WIDENING MARKET FOR PRODUCTS 






The annual general meeting of Ferry- 
bridge Industries Limited was held on 
July 25th in London, Mr F. C. T. Lane, 
FCA (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The net profit subject to taxation emerges 
at £250,361 compared with that of the 
previous year of £187,252. 


Our overall trade has shown a satisfactory 
increase. Direct sales to a reasonably well 
spread export market accounts for approxi- 


mately 174 per cent of the 1957 total. 


The period of the current year so far 
expired shows satisfactorily increased sales 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. The continued development in 
design and purpose of our product is bear- 
ing fruit, including the special bearing re- 
quirements for Nuclear Power projects both 
at home and abroad and is enabling our sales 
to be more broadly based as regards con- 
sumer industries. 


Your Directors are proposing to make a 
capital issue of ordinary shares of 4s. each 
to raise about £140,000. This will be a 
“rights” issue in the proportion of one 
share for six at a date to be determined, at 
the price of 9s. per share. Also to increase 
the capital from £500,000 to £650,000. 


The year 1958 has opened in a satisfactory 
manner and given settled trading conditions 
we are hopeful that the progress of recent 
years will be continued. 


The report was adopted. 


TENNANT BROTHERS 
INCREASED BARRELAGE 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Tennant Brothers Limited, was held on 
July 30th at Sheffield, Mr H. K. Wilson, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract 
circulated statement for 
March 31, 1958: 


It gives me great pleasure once again to 
report to you a most satisfactory increase in 
the barrelage of both draught and bottled 
beer. 


At the World Beer Competition your 
Company won two prizes. — two Prix 
d’Excellence—in a competition open to the 
world in respect of our now famous Gold 
Label Barley Wine, and the increasingly 
popular Lion Pale Ale. 


The expansion in profits during the year 
under review is again a gratifying feature of 
the year. This is very largely the result of 
increased sales, not only of draught and 
bottled beers of higher quality but equally 
of the wines and spirits sold by your sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The Consolidated Net Profit for the year 
amounts to £162,273, which is £32,762 
higher than a year ago. Your Board felt 
justified not only in recommending a final 
Dividend of 10 per cent as before, but also 
in increasing the Bonus from 2} per cent to 
5 per cent, making a total distribution of 20 
per cent for the year. Trade recession in 
other parts of the country may sooner or 
later affect your Companies, and it may not 
be possible to adhere to the present high level 
of distribution in future years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


from his 
the year ended 
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E. K. COLE LIMITED 


POLICY OF HIGH QUALITY AT 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 


The Annual General Meeting of E. K. Cole 
Limited, was held on July 24th at Westcliff- 
on-Sea. Mr E. K. Cole, CBE, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Our turnover substantially increased during 
the year largely due to our acquisition of 
Ferranti Radio and Television Limited, but, 
Owing mainly to the initial but non-recurring 
expenses of establishing and organising the 
commercial side of the business, the profit 
margin remaining was almost negligible. This 
fact, combined with sharply declining Govern- 
ment requirements for certain electronic 
equipment for the armed forces and the cost 
of our efforts to gain new export markets 
accounts for the drop in trading profit from 
£891,536 to £811,162 during the year. 


Television and Radio.—Domestic Tele- 
vision and Radio continued to contribute the 
largest proportion of our turnover and profit. 
Demand throughout the Autumn was again 
heavy. However, immediately after Christ- 
mas the retailers and public once again 
became obsessed with “ budget fears,” antici- 
pating possible purchase tax reduction, and 
there was considerable hesitation about buy- 
ing, with consequent effect on our turnover. 


We have continued with fairly normal pro- 
duction, and shall be ready to meet an 
Autumn demand of normal dimensions. 


We have an excellent new range of tele- 
vision and radio sets for the current year, 
some of which have already been released 
and are proving highly popular. 


Ferranti Radio and Television Limited.— 
This new Company, established last year, has 
done well and its range of models has been 
favourably received. 


In all our television and radio activities 
we are unfailingly continuing our policy of 
manufacturing products of high quality and 
reliability at competitive prices, and although 
in some cases this necessitates working on 
low profit margins, I feel that it is a policy 
that will continue to secure our leading 
position in the industry. : 


Electronics—As anticipated, there has 
been a reduction in development work for 
Her Majesty’s Government, though we still 
continue to supply both Her Maijesty’s 
Government and overseas Governments with 
a considerable quantity of equipment. 


The work on reactor instrumentation still 
continues to prosper. 


Our Airborne Search Radar is being used 
by BOAC for their Britannias, the 
Comet IV and the Boeing 707. In addition, 
we have supplied the equipment for use by 
the RAF, Transport Command, Aeronaves 
de Mexico SA, and Iraqi Airways. 


Plastics —During the past twelve months 
our wholly owned subsidiary, Ekco Plastics 
Limited, has made still further progress. 
Sales exceeded those of the previous year 
and turnover kept pace with the order book. 


The Export Market.—We have continued 
our efforts in export markets and have main~ 
tained a considerable turnover. 


Heating Equipment—We have _ recog- 
nised the need to expand our activities in the 
heating field and we have recently added a 
range of attractive radiant fires to our 
catalogue. In addition, we have acquired 


the Warm-Glow Company Limited, one of 
the pioneers of electric blankets. 


The report was adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


NEW RECORDS 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps, Limited, was held 
on July 30th in London, 


Mr F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The Net Profit of the Group, before taxa- 
tion, amounts to £1,021,533 compared with 
the corresponding figure for the previous year 
of £877,302, an increase of approximately 
16 per cent. 


We have again estavlished new records of 
production and sales during the year and 
turnover has been increased, both in number 
of packets of Crisps sold and figures realised, 
by more than 10 per cent. This has enabled 
us to carry the increased costs but the addi- 
tional profit shown is small in relation to the 
total turnover figure. The growth of sales 
during the last ten years indeed has been 
remarkable ; the 540 million packets sold in 
1957-58 being considerably more than three 
times the number sold in 1947-48 when the 
figure was 168 million. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, plus a Cash Bonus of 7} 
per cent on the enlarged issued capital result- 
ing from the Share Bonus distributed in 
February. With the Interim Dividend already 
declared on the smaller capital this makes 
--a total distribution of 40 per cent which is 
equivalent to a dividend of 373 per cent for 
the year on the present capital. This com- 
pares with 374 per cent on the smaller capital 
for the previous year which is equivalent to 
a rate of 30 per cent on the present capital. 


Our new Corby Factory was completed 
during the year and has proved to be a great 
success both in production and for purposes 
of distribution ; we have also purchased and 
opened a new freehold Depot at Chester. 
During the current year we are continuing 
our policy of development, including the 
establishment of a small factory near Liver- 
pool and the purchase of a site at Plymouth 
for the erection of a factory there. 


QUALITY THE KEYNOTE 


As the. figures show, the demand for our 
product continues to grow even with the 
larger production which we can now supply 
to the market. Quality is the keynote of our 
policy and we pay the greatest attention to 
all matters which are necessary to maintain it, 
using only high quality potatoes and the 
finest ingredients at all stages of processing. 
This imparts just that difference in taste and 
keeping qualities .for which Smith’s are 
‘famous. Unfortunately, our raw material 
comes in as Nature grows it and not to a 
standard specification and that sometimes 
creates problems in production and costings. 


I make no apologies for repeating our 
slogan ‘“ There are no Crisps like Smith’s 
Crisps.” To the public, Crisps usually means 
Smith’s Crisps. 


There seems no doubt that the house- 
wife is using Smith’s Crisps more and more 
as a household food apart from the snack, 
picnic and bar business. The growing busi- 
ness in our Family Pack, retailing at 2s. 6d., 
is testimony to this. It is also possible that 
increased television viewing has added to 
house consumption because our product is so 
handy to eat while looking at the screen. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the dividend and cash bonus, as recom- 
mended, were approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RIO DE JANEIRO LAND, 
MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT AGENCY 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Rio de Janeiro Land, Mortgage & Invest- 
ment Agency Company Limited, was held on 
July 23rd in London, Mr Cyril W. Black, 
DL, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year 1957: 


The accounts for the year 1957 reflect the 
increased activities of the Group. Freehold 
and leasehold properties have risen from a 
book value at the end of 1956 of about 
£393,000 to a figure at the end of 1957 of 
over £950,000. 


On December 31, 1957, we held quoted 
investments of a book cost of £31,900, with 
a market value at that date of £23,573. At 
May 31, 1958, our quoted securities had a 
book value of £56,345, with a market value 
of £61,000 and, during the five-month period 
January 1, to May 31, 1958, we had realised 
quoted investments at an aggregate profit of 
about £5,000. 


The profit before taxation amounted to 
over £72,000, compared with a little less than 
£11,000 in the previous year ; a very satis- 
factory increase indeed. Your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
less income tax (making 25 per cent for the 
year). I feel confident that shareholders will 
be satisfied with the results. We envisage a 
successful future for the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed increasing 
the Authorised capital to £500,000 by the 
creation of an additional 7 million shares of 
ls. each. 


After the meeting the Chairman announced 
the board’s intention to recommend a bonus 
issue on a one for one basis in the near 
future. 


_ SOCIETE 
METALLURGIQUE 
DE NORMANDIE 


(Paris) 


The annual general meeting of Société 
Meétallurgique de Normandie was held in 
Paris on June 30th and the following are 
details of the report presented by the 
Board: 


Output continued to rise and reached a 
total of 472,000 metric tons in 1957, an 
increase of 8.5 per cent over the previous 
year’s total. 


Subsidiaries maintained their progress and 
the Company acquired interests in several 
other enterprises. 


Gross profits amounted to Frs. 3,696 mil- 
lion as against Frs. 3,510 million in 1956 and 
it was proposed to distribute a gross dividend 
of Frs. 750. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting 
held immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting, it was proposed to increase the 
capital to Frs. 6,000 million either in one 
or in several operations. 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 


posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 
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GRA TRUST 


STATEMENT BY MR F. S. GENTLE, 
CBE 


At the thirtieth annual general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Limited, the Chairman, Mr Francis §,. 
Gentle, CBE, reporting that Net Profits 
had increased from £93,000 to £119,000, said 
that there had been a small decline in average 
attendances and that it was more than ever 
important to study the interests of patrons 
in order to combat competition from other 
forms of entertainment. 


Improved amenities, brighter advertising 
and a carefully planned increase in the tele- 
vising of greyhound races were directed at 
expanding the community’s interest in the 
sport. 


A contract had been signed for the sale 
of Harringay Arena, which had _ been 
operating at a loss. Mr Gentle felt confident 
that this sale would be completed and that 
it would result in the Parent Company 
realising the written-down book value of its 
interests in Harringay Arena Limited, as 
well as obviating further losses through that 
company. 


The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 


dividend confirmed and the retiring Directors 
re-elected. 


HUDSON’S BAY OIL 
AND GAS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The following announcement is made 
by Mr R. C. Brown, President of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited: 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company, 
Limited, and its subsidiaries had net 
income exclusive of non-recurring gains 
of $735,000 for the first half of 1958. 
This represents a decrease of $579,000 or 
44 per cent from net income for the first 
half of 1957. 


Mr R. C. Brown, the Company’s 
President, stated that final net income for 
the first six months of 1958 was raised 
to $3,120,000 by gains of $2,385,000 from 
the sale of investments. There were no 


similar gains during the first six months 
of 1957. 


Gross operating income of $9,619,000 
declined $1,431,000 compared with the 
same period of last year. This decline 
resulted from lower volumes of sales and 
lower crude oil prices. 


The Company’s crude oil production 
averaged 20,404 barrels daily—down 
3,299 barrels per day or 13.9 per cent from 
the first half of last year. This decrease 
which paralleled the experience of the 
Petroleum Industry in Western Canada 
was the result of a continuation of con- 
ditions of over supply and low demand 
which developed during 1957. 


During the first half of the current year 
the Company completed 22.1 net explora- 
tory wells—up 8.2 net wells over the 
same period of 1957. It completed 26.2 
ne: development wells—a decrease of 
13.6 net wells from the same period 0! 
the previous year. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





N IMPORTANT TEXTILE ORGANISA- 

TION wish to appoint a man to be in sole 
charge of promoting a new venture to be 
jaunched in the near future. 


This is a top level appointment and will ultimately 
lead to a seat on the Board. The_ successful 
candidate will be directly responsible to the 
Managing Director. 
His major functions will cover :— 

1. Promotional development. 


2. Liaison with appointed users and distributors 
of the product in question. 


w 


. Routine sales service. 


4. Through appropriate agencies, he will also 
be in charge of advertising and publicity. 


He should be of good education, appearance and 
between 35 and 45 years of age, and must have 
broad commercial experience of the Textile indus- 
try in all its phases with particular emphasis on 
Knitwear. Knowledge of the Retail trade would 
be an advantage. 


The successful candidate must be able to give 
evidence of having operated successfully in a 
similar field, or impress the Board that by virtue 
of his educational background and experience he 
possesses the potential ability of making a success 
of the task the appointment carries. 


Prospects are excellent. Salary and other con- 
siderations by arrangement. A car will be provided 
and there is a contributory Pension Scheme. 


Applications, which will be acknowledged and 
treated confidentially, should state full details of 
career, qualifications, age and present carnings, 
and should be addressed to Urwick, Orr & 
Partners Limited, 14 Brown Street, Manchester, 2, 
quoting reference SP/1265 on the envelope. 


CTUARY for J. B. WERE & SON, a leading 

AUSTRALIAN STOCKBROKING FIRM with head- 
quarters in MELBOURNE. Salary not less than £3,000 
Australian currency per annum. Duties particularly 
concerned with the firm’s gilt-edged market operations 
and underwriting of public body loans and in addition 
the study of economic trends and government financial 
policies, etc. Apply, giving full particulars age, experi- 
ence and personal details, to George Lormer, Palmerston 
House, 51 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


EWMAN ASSOCIATION DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY 

OF THE CATHOLIC COMMUNITY invites appli- 
cations from Social Science graduates with some know- 
ledge of statistical methods for the post of Research 
Statistician to work on urgent, important and interesting 
research in the field of Catholic education, religious and 
population statistics. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Particulars should be obtained without 
- from Hon. Secretary, 31 Portman Square, London, 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


FURTHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WEDNESBURY COUNTY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Applications are invited from graduates in Economics 


or Commerce. with an interest in Statistics, for the post 
of RESEARCH ASSISTANT. The appointment will begin 


= September 1, 1958, for three years. Salary £500 x 
£25—£550. 
Form of application, returnable by August 16, 1958, 


and further particulars relating to the appointment may 
be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
Stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


J. H. P. OXSPRING, 
Director of Education. 
Dept. F.E., 
_ County Education Offices, Stafford. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a Granada _ Television 
Research Fellowship of a value of between £1,500 and 
{2.000 a year, tenable from as early a date as can be 
“ranged, for a period of up to five years in the first 
instance The Fellow will be expected to undertake 
research into the public impact of television over as 
wide an urea of inquiry as practicable. Provision has 
been made by the donors of the fellowship, Messrs. 
Granada 1. V. Network, Ltd., both for the appointment 


of such Research Assistants and clerical help as the 
Fellow may reasonably require and for additional expenses 
arising in the course of the research. 

Applications (three copies) stating date of birth, quali- 
fications and experience, together with the names of three 
Tictees, should reach the Registrar, The University, 
ceds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than September 30, 1958. 


BPtror to prepare MSS for printing. 


: qualifications — necessary.— Write to 
Aiversity Press, Cambridge. 


Good academic 
The ‘Printer, 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 
SIERRA LEONE 


(UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM) 


Applications are invited for appointment as LECTURER 
in LAW. Candidates should be graduates and/or 
barristers-at-law. The person appointed will be responsible 
for the teaching of Law at all levels in the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and Economic Studies of the University 
of Durham. 

The appointment may be pensionable or on contract 
or agreement. 

Salary £965 x £50—£1.415 x £75—£1.715. Entry Point 
according to qualifications and experience. Other con- 
ditions include children’s allowances (maximum £300), 
Passages On appointment and annual leave, part-furnished 
accommodation at rental not exceeding 7} per cent. of 
salary. 

Further information may be obtained from The Council 
for Overseas Colleges, 12 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, to whom applications (6 copies) giving age, 
qualifications and experience, and naming three referees, 
should be sent by August 29, 1958. 


HE GREAT EASTERN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Singapore, has vacancy for Assistant to 
General Manager. Applicant should have good indoor 
life assurance experience and be not more than 35 years 
of age. Salary in vicinity of £2,500 per annum to suitable 
applicant. Liberal staff bonuses have been paid in recent 
years. Successful applicant would be required to con- 
tribute 10 per cent of salary to the Company's Staff 
Provident Fund, the Company adding a similar amount. 
Housing provided at cheap rental. Long leave with paid 
passage after three years. Applications, wittr full details 
of educational qualifications and experience. to The Great 
Eastern Life Assurance Co. Ltd., Box 797, Singapore. 
XCEPTIONAL opportunity presents itself for two 
men, aged between 40-48, of proved executive ability, 
to join a large manufacturing group with Headquarters in 


the North West, with a view to appointment to Senior 
Management positions after satisfactory completion of 
initial probationary period. Candidates must have had 


executive experience, preferably with a large company, 
and unless this is purely commercial they must have a 
technical qualification in Accountancy. Engineering or 
other Science. Generous salaries paid from beginning, 
with excellent prospects of rapid advancement. Please 
send full details. in confidence, but photographs, refer- 
ences, etc., cannot be returned.—Write Box 983. 





CHIEF WORKS ACCOUNTANT 


Required by a large manufacturing organisation 
in the Midlands to take charge of cost accounting 
at its main and outlying factories. Applications 
are invited from qualified accountants, aged about 
40, who have had wide experience in up-to-date 
methods of industrial cost accounting and are 
accustomed to responsibility and the management 
of staff. The position will carry a_ substantial 
Salary and participation in a pension scheme. 


Replies (which will be treated in strict con- 
fidence) should give full particulars of age, 
qualifications and past experience, and should be 
forwarded in the first place to Price Waterhouse 











& Co., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, 

E.C.2. 

ARS LIMITED, the well-known Confectionery 
Manufacturers. have a vacancy in their Statistical 


Department for a young woman Economist. 
ment studies certain commodity markets intensively and 
the successful candidate’s work will be mainly in the 
preparation of objective assessments of market situations. 
Applications are invited from women who have recently 
graduated in Economics or Statistics and who have a 
bias towards Econometrics. The Company provides 
excellent conditions of employment with 3 weeks’ holiday 
per year, non contributory pension and sickness scheme, 
with a salary of £600 per annum. Written applications 
should be sent to the Personnel Officer (Women), Mars 
Limited, Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The depart- 


Applications are invited from graduates in Agriculture 
or Economics for the following appointments at the 
School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington, near Lough- 
borough : 


ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 
Salary scale £700 x £50 to £850, with super- 
annuation benefits and family allowances. 

RESEARCH 


ASSISTANT _ in Agricultural 


Economics. Salary scale £550 x £50 to £650. 
Conditions of appointment and forms of application, 
which should be returned by September 1, 1958, from 


The 


CONOMIST. Vacancy for an assistant occurs on the 

staff of the Cotton Board Economics and Statistics 
Department. The possession of a good degree in 
economics or statistics is an essential qualification and 
some post-graduate experience either in industry or in 
research would be an advantage. Commencing salary 
within the scale £700/£900. Contributory pension scheme. 
Replies, stating age, details of education and experience, 
should be addressed to Director of Statistics, 3 Alberton 
Street, Manchester, 3. 


the Registrar, University, Nottingham. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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HIGHLY successful negotiator and sales organiser, 
promotional /publicity experience, excellent contacts, 
creative thinker, languages, adaptable. practical and 
resourceful, single, can accept additional assignments, 
possibly full-time responsible appointment, home or 
abroad.—Write Box 988. 
VAILABLE as salesman 
Pakistani National, 35, 
Arabic, having 12 years’ 


for Middle East and Africa, 
graduate, knowing English, 
experience of independent 
Commercial Correspondence. Imports/exports, Indenting, 
Sales of Chemicals, Dyes, Pigments, Hosiery, Magazines 
and Provisions.—Write Box 982 


RENCH LADY, resident England 12 years. Sorbonne 

1945, Diploma English Studies (Cantab.) German, 
B.Sc. Economics in preparation, some science, keen 
interest international affairs. long teaching experience 
French and English schools, also adults all nationalities, 
administrative abilities, seeks permanent, responsible 
position with official educational organisation, Western 


Europe.—Write Box 985. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANCY 


Management consultant operating in higher meanage- 
ment and industrial engineering ticlds on Continent and 
G.B.. shortly available. Practical engineering background 
experience most major industries. Write Box 991. 


OUNG MAN, 33. B.Sc. Econ., Grad. LI.A., secks 

progressive post London area. 5 years shop floor, 
5 years junior admin., 2 years management research. 
Some evening lecturing experience. Perfect German. At 
Present £850 p.a. work study engineer in Midlands. 
Available September Ist earliest. Box 987. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONA 


9/- a line. 


RITISH MARINE INVENTION developed by U.S. 
Navy. Wide scope U.S. boating market and oil 
industry transport. Secking marketing assistance. Box 989. 


‘FRADE WITH SPAIN 


The restrictions and difficulties which have hitherto 
hampered Spain's International Trade are now Obdeing 
progressively removed. U.K. manufacturers, exporters, and 
licensors interested in the Spanish Market are invited to 
apply for particulars of a service for Anglo-Spanish Com- 


merce, Industry, and Finance.—Write Box 986. 

= EETINGS AND RECEPTIONS can be held at 
the Newman International Centre, 31 Portman 

Square, W.1. For details apply to the Manageress.” 

6 HA, | AM WARM.” I have Nu-way oil-firing 
installed in my home. No more dirt, dust or 

shovelling. You too can convert your boiler to Nu-way 


oil-firing. the cheapest form of automatic 


heat. On 
deferred terms if required. 


Write Nu-way Heating Plants 


Ltd. (Box A57), Droitwich. 

VERYTHING FOR THE CAMERA EXCEPT THE 
2 City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, 
- a 

ENRY. Meet you road Junction two miles N.E. of 

Great Twittering on National Benzole road map 
(Section three). You can’t miss it—the map’s so jolly 
clear ; _ National Benzole garages and filling sta- 
tions. Is. 


AKE a pair of sparkling eyes, 


I and a pair of ruby 
lips—and toast them. 


in the finest sherry you have 


ever tasted—Duff Gordon's El Cid. That’s the way to 
find amor. 
; HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 


every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


a whole week's news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 


EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations— University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary, (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street... E.C.4, 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


London, 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects tor the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees instalments Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-57. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D... Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


RDERS for Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor: that effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; that white on black, 
reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's 


advertisements in The 
while every 


and 


discretion 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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A wider world for fabrics 


In many countries, the subtle influences 
of past traditions and customs have been 
combined with modern materials and 
modern design to create completely new 
trends in fashion w This resurgence-in- 


‘ textiles on the part of European and 


other nations has broadened their pan- 
orama of progress and created a wider 
world for fabrics through expanded 
production, employment and opportunity 


vr .The textile industry is just one of 
many nourished by Caltex quality fuels, 
oils and lubricants ¥ Through the power 
of petroleum, Caltex keeps industry and 
every segment of society expanding, con- 
tributing to the prosperity of today and 
holding forth the promise of an even 
brighter tomorrow to over 70 countries— 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 








